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SOUTRKRN niSTRICT Of NEW-TORK, if. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦•^^•■■^E IT REIkfCMBERED. That ou tho fifth duy of M ly, in tlio year of our 
•^'TF^ •ft'jL^ Ixird ua<> thousand eifhl bundreil aini twriity-uiiir, and in thr fifty-third 

•# itli^<^^<^<<^ year of the independence of the Uniteil Sutet of AiDMica« Hsarjr £. Dwlftat,of 
4f-^ *^'%'^<^^ tb« nid diatrkt, haa deposited intbisoaM,lb««ilto«r«book,1h»l1fht«h«l^ 

•f br clniini a» nirthnr, in tho uordit follovvinfc, ta wit : — 

*• Travel* in the ANurth of Gcriaaoj, in the yeara It'^and ItHG. By Henry E. Dwifbt, A. M." 

la eonlbrnity toth« Act of CimgMM of the United State*, ent itlrd. " An Act for the Mcooraf** 
MM of Learninf , by lecuring tbecaplMCf M^l, CllUl«»»Bd Boolu, !• the fropri«> 
Ion ofnicb cnpi«>«, durin^^ the time therein mranenwl.'* And! alto lo a» Aet| aadilad ** An Act, 

aupplcnioiitar\ III an Act. rntitlrd un Art fnr thr onc<Miragein<*ni of learning, by accurtnir the 
copies of rh3tt». and li<H>k^, to the author* and proprietor* of lach copies, durinf liie 

tiine> thi rr-iii nii'ntiuned, and pxtendinit tlie beMflli tbefaaf tO tlM aiti af dari^iB§f aafliVta^ 
and etching luatorical aad other ptinu." 

FREDERICK J. BETTH. 
CUrk o/ tA« S^tUlum Dimrict «/ Si^m-Xvrk. 
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Most of the foUowing letters were written in Ger* 

many, in the years and 182S» and fbrwarded to 

my friends in the United States. As they were com- 
posed, while living under the influence of the iastitifr* 

tions of tliat country, they present the exact impres- 

aions which were then made on my mind* Qewmtokj 

has been, until within a few years, a terra meogniim 

to mort Americam. ; a«, duriiif a long period oar in- 

tercourse with that country ceased, and even since the 

peace of Paris, German literature has excited but 

little interest in Great Britain, the principal channel 

through which we have become acquainted witli the 

intellectual and religious state of that continent. 

In these letters, I have endeavoured to present a 

view of the religious, literary, and political institutions 

of nortliern Germany, and their influence on society* 

As the sects, the present state of religion, the schools, 

and the universities appeared to me the most striking 

features of Crermany, I ^ave devoted a considerable 



iw PREFACB. 

part of my work to tiiese subjects. That thej will 
interest the reader as much as myself I can not even 
hope, but I trust that he will find some novelty in the 
sketches I have drawn ; and the suhjects I am con- 
fident can not be devoid of interest to an mtelligent 
mind* If from the view which I have here piresented 
of the most interesting nation on the continent, the 
Reader should be led to study the language of Ger- 
many, he will find in its literature, sources of pleasure 
which wUl addnota little to hishappmess^and in some 
degree lighten that burden of care and suffering firom 
which no one is exempted* 

As it was impossible for the author to remain long 
in the city oiT New-York, the publishers were under 
the necessity of printing this work in one-third the 
wtaltune. The Iteaderis requested, on diisaceoimt^ 
to excuse a few errors which have unavoidably ap- 
peared* 

HENRY E. DWIGHT. 

NeuhlffTven Gymnarium, > 
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TRAVELS, &€ 



LETTER I. 

My last letter will apprize you of my departure from Paris, and 
of my amval in this city, which WM once so celebrated for it* 
commerce, and for its infliietiee owet that region which borders • 
tlie Rhine. Dtninf peace it was a oentnd point for the merchants . 
of France and Germany ; whfle in war the armies of those coimtries 
marched towards it, to acfiuire possession of so important a 
fortress. Louis XPf^ \n the jrear 1694^ captured Strasbnrg, since 
which time it has belonged' to France. Its fortifications are 
eztenaiTc, and reqnire from eight to ten thousand men to defend 
thera. The enterprize, for which the inhabitanta of this city Were 
formerly so distinj^ished, has nearly ceased ; as the restrictions, 
which now exist on tlie navigation of the Rhine, have withered ita 
commerce. Before the French revolution, most of the t()l)arco 
for ihv w L -^tcrn part of this kmiidom was iiiaiiurartured here, and 
several thctisand persons were employid in the preparation of this 
article, but since the year 17d5, ita manufactures have greatly 
declined. It contains at the present time four thousand five 
hundred houses, and fifty-three thousand inhabitants. 

The cliaim wMcb is thrown ovet the mind of the traveller while 
beholding StrasKurgt is not derived from its historical associations. 
No one can approach it without finding thesJ fade away, as the 
•igbt of the sphre of its cathedral bursts upon his vi^w. This 
noble object, which is 490 feet in height, rises to a greater 
elevation than any other monument of art, except the Pyramids. 
It catches the first rays of the sun before the city which lies 
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2 STBABBURO. 

beneath it is illuiiiiuod ; and they linger on its Btimmii, long after 
twilight has mantled the apires anti domc^s which rise near its 
base. It is at the latter hour that it appears in ail its glor^', 
burnished m it i» by the rich golden light which seems to penetrate 
it: it li at Buch a time, tliat the charm of Gothic aiehitecture 
OTerpo««rB tbe souL Although eight centariei have elapeed aince 
it was aoniBieiiced, and nearly 6ve since ita completiont it atili 
exhibits most of its original beauty ; for time, while mouldering 
other towers and temples has spared it, as if imwilKng to injure 
the most beautiful specimen of Gothic art which ever pierced the 
sky. // duomoy or the grcut cathedral ot Milan, is a more splendid 
ediiicr. and with itt> six thousand siaiues and hm reliefs, is u more 
brilliant object. Tho hundn il fijiires which rise on its roof, ' 
will probably for ever remain uuequalledt as an exhibition of 
magnificence : still, for beauty of Gothic ornament, for almost 
. inconcelYable lightness of architecture, and for gigantic altitudOi 
• the tower and spire of the cathedral of Stjrasbuif , wiU for ever 
challenge a competitor* 

It is composed of dark red sand stone, which has been rendered 
still darker by the revolution of centimes, and it now present* 
that venerable appearance visible on those monuments only which 
have "ages for their dower." The ornaments arc more beautiful, 
and its lofty windows more ma^ificent, than those of an\ modern 
edifice ; while tlie proportioa is so perfect, that you anarch in vain 
for any defect. B}' means of a succession of staircases, and by 
near seven hundred steps, you wind your upward way through 
tower and spire, until arriving within a few feet of the sununitp 
you look down upon an extensive city, and a rich landscape 
spreading around you, through which the Rhine meanders, whUe 
in the distance the Black Forest with its lofty moimtains terminates 
the view. The work of the upper part of the s^re is so sUght, 
that small bars of iron are placed across the openings to prevent 
you from falling. Even with this assistance, it is only with 
the utmost C4iution that you are enabled to reach the Mirnniit. 
. You feel afraid to linger, and find it almost impossible to rom iiice 
yourself, that such a structurt' ran resist the slight breeze which 
fans vou ; and with a slow and cautious step you descend, that 
you may again ^ead the humble region which lies so lar beneath* 
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The interior doet not tontsponA with (he exterior in neg^ 
nifieenee. It ii too inull for its fiigtde, mod its greet neve ie too 
low to eoimpond with e tower of such altitude* It snrptsses, 
faowerer, ell <3otfaic edifices I have seen, in the eolemnity of its 
interior. No other etractore presents windows of sueh colouring, 
where light is thrown Into hoes so brilliant and so rariegated, or 
where ihey blend and arc contrasitd with no intense bcautv. It is 
the only edifice which ever in-.ule mc fcv\ tin- solrmn gloom I had 
antkip;itr<i, on entering 4* Gothic cailirdral of the old world. 
H»Te 1 toiim] it more than realised, and felt how adaurably such 
editices are fitted to excite the pansiona of a supentitious age. 
The monuments which you meet in these structures, remind you 
not onlftfaat you will ere long be numbered with Uie dead, but* in 
the Imagea and has reliefs wliieh adorn them, they tell you of the 
virtues of those who are there repoein^ The paintings which . 
fise above the altais, ofien relate the miraelea of the great founder 
of our religion, or of some of the saints who imitated his example, 
in all fhe power of poetry ; a poetry, too, which more than the 
"poet's pen, bodies forth the forms of tliincrfl unknown," and ;^ive8 
them a reality. Others delineate that antul day, when llie f;raves 
shall open, and the Judge shall condemn the wirkef!, nr preH( nt a 
view of thai world of anguish who;*' hMvh are barred for ever. 
This art has done more for the Catholic religion* than tlw Inquisition 
with all its racka and tortures. It is more concise than logic or 
eren mathematies, aa it reveals at a glance all that the soul dreads 
or hof9B for; and moi nnfrequently carries a conviction to the 
Iieart, which no arguments can eflhee. Such patntings are doubly 
powe rfu l Irom die gloomy light by whi«b they are seen, whidi 
corresponds so admirably with the subjects delineated. To 
the ignorant, they reveal the fiitnre, and around it they throw 
a solemnity m awful aa eternity. I could easily realize, that 
in the zenith of the Catholic reliorion, before the light of 
Protestantism had iii some iiu'^isure p< iiriratr(i tlir trloom of 
these edifices^ that no one could enter them without becoming 
atill nme superstitious, and without finding his reason at timea 
overpowered by feeling, as through their almost holy light, he saw 
the solemn unmoBim of the CnAolic ehvch, when at the height 
of its power* 
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I attended military mass on the Sabbath, when eeveral rcgiinrnts 
were present. They entered by the loud beat of tite drum, and 
manshio^ up through the long nave iof the cathedral* annuiged 
themselves in lines on each side of it* The drums continued to 
send forth their martial peala^ long after they had anlered, wbiefa 
were echoed and te-eehoed by the anihest wttfl the whole edifice 
aeemed' to be filled with thunder* Amid thn tiamilti the orderi 
to dress,** to die right ihce,'* with the Jarring eonnds of more than 
a IhoQsand mnsketa stmck against the paTemeat as they ordered 
arms, excited emotions more in uttieon with the cfaureh ndUfant on 
earth, than with one whose kingdom is not of this world. The 
band then pluyrtl Hc vtial pieces of religious music, winch, separated 
from the parade we had just wiinefsed, would have produced a 
powerful clfect ; hut connected as they were with the pomp and 
• pageantry of war, they excited emotions very difl'erent Ironi lliose 
nsnutly feh, while listening to such strains. An exposition of the 
host, hefore which at the beat of the dram, officers and soldiers 
kneeled, terminated the ceremony. No religiooe admonitions 
were heard* nothing to lenund them of a future world of parity 
and joy ; bnt eTOry thing waa raechankal and aoUStary. How 
pore is the simple, vnostentatkras woiafaip of ProCeatantism, when 
isompaTod wkh encb a ffageant: how different ill its infloaoce on 
the bear^ and on the life f 

Aa soon as ike traTefler approaches the'RHne, he Aamew his 
proximity to another country. German faces meet him wherever he 
moves, while German gutturals are every where heard. In Strasburg 
this lanja:uage has stood its ground for more tiiau a century, and is 
spr>k( n at the present time much more than the French. As it is 
mucii less pure liere, tljun m llie centre of Germany, its guttun^ls 
present a striking contrast to the soft flowing hingoage of Paris. 
The Tuscan in the mouth of a Roman lady, is perhapa moie 
melodious than any other kngoage; stiU nothing 1 hare yet heaWl 
is BO flowing, or ao lUU of noteel^, aa the eottTenation of an 
animated Parieienne. Yon dhieoTer the same difleranee in Aa 
forms, in the walk, and in the dreaa of the Straabnrgers* when 
contrasted with the inhabitanu of the metropolis. The grace, the 
li|^t airy step, and the eylph-lika forms, you ao fireqnently meet in 
the TnUeriea, and on the Bonlevarde, yon will search fw here in 
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▼ailk The hury Qemuk treftd, the moping vtik, and wtnt 
of U «ioffe, tn TcndiKl you that you «r« beyond tho retdt of FariaiM 

influence. Their faces have more colour than those of the ladies ' 

of the capiul, but they dchUiuU- of liiat txprt'ssion which 
forms the most striktiii; icuturc of Frrnch beauly. It is tiuL' that 
the veins of itf< riti^( ii-^ Imve not a Imie of \)n' liiuud of their 
ronquerora flowing in them; still there iti too niiich of the German 
reniaii\injr, to remind one of the beau ideal of tljc esniraM, ox of 
the btUe vivatUe of many of the French and imlian cities. 

In Ate eitf le ft UmTonity, wUch was ibunded ia 1691. 
Dining ifce stoims of the Revolution it npidly dwindladt and for 
a muriwr «f yean it oaasid to extot Since that period it ha» 
reriYed, but at the pieient time it is far Irom being flourisbing* 
7or 1 long time H was resorted to by many of German youth, 
even after Strasburg had fallen into the hands of Louis XIV. A 
medical school is now connected with it, which is more flourishing 
than either of the other faculties. The anatonncal cabinet of the 
IJnivei^ity h one of the most extensive coiicctious I have seen. . 
As the metropolis presents adrantages in the pursuit of anatomy 
and amrgen, fo much superior to those of any other eity in 
Europe, the school of Strasbmrg will probably never rise to grant 
dtotiiietioik 

Thm fans also been establtehed here, a seminar for educating 
Protestant clergymen, which has from ^rty to fifty students. 
The lectures are ddiveretf m German, and the students are designed 
to fill the vneaneies in tlM Protestant congregations bordering the 
Rhine. This school, until widiin u few yt ar>, has been Lutiierua 
in its sentiments, but at the presr nt time it is inclining to Neologism. 
Only one Calvinistic professor is attached to it. The number of 
Protestants, in tliis part of the kingdom, it is impossible to state 
with precision, as the censns is never taken, as in Germany, with 
reference to the different sects. From the Bun^ber of congregations 
which exist, it has been satbiaetorily ascertdnwl, that they amount 
to several hundred tfaouiand* I have heard them estimated, by 
80veml of the Protestant eleig]rmen, as high as from four to six 
hundred thoutuuL When the French conquered Strasburg, there 
were not a 4osen Catholic families in this city. There are at 
present seven Protcataot, and six Catholic churches. 
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During the reign of Napoleon, the Protcstantg. were stronglj 
attached to him, as under his dynasty tlicy enjoyed equal rights with 
their hrethren. He never attowwd any religious Auth to opeiftte Man 
impediment to promottout while he permitted thenit for the first 
time for more than a eentury, to enjoy their worship without 
the least restraint. This HheraKty attached the Protestants to him 
in every part of France. On his return firom Elba, Strasburg was 
one of Uie first cities which raised the trl-coloured fiag. The 
persecutions and infamous massacres of thoir brethren in the soutli 
of Francp, soon after the battle of Watf ildo, have doni- litilp to 
attarli them to the reigtiitJi: (h naslw disti iii^ui'^hed hh the }-ii»urluinis 
ever have been, for their bigotry and haired oi rroli sianiisin, from 
the Revocation of the £dict of Nantes to the present time. In the 
province of Bas Rhine, or that part of Alsace of which Strasburg is 
the capita], there were in ten years four hundred and sixty criminal 
prosecutions, and only four of them were against Protestants, who 
form nearly two-fifths of the popvdation. Such a ftet speaks 
volumes in frvonr of the moral inflience of this reBgioa on 
society. 
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LETTER n. 

COLOOKE, JOMS, 1H25. 

« 

The ride soon altar leaving Stnsbnrg became very monotonotUp 

as the plaia of the Rhine was covered for miles with immeme 
fields of wheat, stretching off towards the horizon. Tl>c Khine 
here and there was visible ia llic distanrr, but too remote, to ena- 
ble mc to catch a good view of its seenery. As tlic banks hero are 
low we should probably have gained nothing by approaching 
them. The valley of the Rhine ia proverbial in Europe for its 
fertility, and at this time appears to be groauiiig under the weight of 
Ita produce. Thia will explain the leaaoii, why it faaabeen coveted 
Ibr 6e&t«riea by dioae monareha wfaoae territories are aituated 
near it, and why so many faattlea have been fought in ita vicinity* 
Its great fertility haa alwaya fecommended it to France ; and to 
gain posaeaalon of it* she haa in her mmeroua wars, spent auf- 
ficient money to purchase all the wheat tiiat ever rose above its 
surface, and lost soldiers enough to cultivate it from generation 
to generation. She hae coveted U, however, more than wealth or 
blood, as it 1-5 the great granary of the interior of Europe, without 
which her invading armies could not be fed. Could Father Rhine, 
as the German poets call this stream, rise from figurative to real 
existence, he would be able to tell a tale at which the world would 
ahndder. 

We dined at Lanterbourg, the frontier toip of France. Imme- 
diately after leaving thia village we entered Germany. Thia part 
of Germany belongs to Bavaria, and extends to within a mile of 
Worms. Hease Darmstadt separates It from the greater portion 
of Bavaria, and in case of war with France, it would he impossible 
for the latter power to protect il. Us [)()[iulalion at the present 
time, amounii* to about four hundred thonsiitid. The villages here 
are built less compactly than those of France. The houses are 
fo rmed of wooden frames, the bcaraa running in every direction. 
Between them the cavities are filled up with brick, or with small 
atoaea and mortar. Like many of thoae in Switaerlaad, they are 
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whitewashed, and at a dittence are pretty ubieeto in this bud of 
ivrdore. Hie lloon are uraaUy of wood, a Inzury imkiiowii ia a 
Ffonch ▼iUagd^ and Toiy agreaablo to me, after traadinf the 
briek and atone paremenfa of the hoaea of France and Italy', for 
nearly two T^aia. The nmilari^of tfaeie Tillagea, and the onifor- 
inity of the landscape ^ve a monotony to thoride: for eren a field 
of wheat waving in tlic wind, however beautitul it may he to a 
poet's eye, hecnint :s tiresome wh( n exli ii(iin<4 around you like the 
ocean. There wha little in tlie view to awaken tliought. or rivet 
our attention, until we arrived at ii^peyers. This city, wUh Wurm^ 
through which we passed the next day, excited no Uttle interest 
when I recollected, that in the former* the Protestanta assembled 
in the year 16^ and presented that memorable protestt from 
which thef derired their name. 

Blayence, one of the principal dtiea of Hesse Darmstadtt derives 
note little of its importance from its proximity to the Bfayms which 
anites with the Rhine here. It was formerly much distinguished 
for its commerce, and diirinjr the rei^n of Napoleon wa.^ very 
flourishing. Since the peace oi Puns ii has loj^t much of its 
commercial importance, in consequence of the great restrictions 
placed upon the navigation of the Rhine by Prussia. The course 
pursued by the different monarchs whose territories border this 
stream, seems almost incomprehensible to one liring in a country 
where few commercial restiictiona exist This is without any, ex- 
ception the noblest river of Europe, not excepting the Danube, if 
you refer to its soil, and to the intelligence and enterprise of ita 
inhabitants. On no other stream Is the population equally dense, 
and on the borders of no other docs the eye behold a greater fer- 
tility. Within filiy miles of its current, more than seven Uiilliona 
of inhabitants are reaidinLJ-, who in wcaltli and entcrprize are not 
aur[)assed by any others on the continent. With such a popula- 
tion enjoy in a free commerce, it would soon be covered with 
steamboats, and the masts of its shipping would remind one of the 
Black Forest near which it meanders. Were the river and the 
country adjoining it united in one kingdom, and still more, were it 
a part of France, it would in a few years riTal every other stream 
on the earth, in the number of its vessels, and In Its commercial 
aetirity. If die monarchs, through whose territory it flows, would 
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4dopt a liberal policy and lemoye all those obstacles which now 
exist to a free nafigation, most of tlie enterprize which marks the 
English character would here be teen; )«nd the emnplaint of 
poTer^, which is now so muTenalljr heard on ito borders would 
be unknown. 

At the coiilfrees of Vienna the allied Sovereigns declared, that 
the navigation of those rivers which traverse one or more of the 
states of this country, should he entirely free to their mouths, to 
all who should conform to the regulations made ; and that these 
should be uuiform tu all, and as favourable ns possible to the com-* 
merce of all nations. You ^\ill recollect that the proceedings of 
this congress, coninit'ru o with. In the name of tlw very hoii/ and 
indirisible Trinity. We will now see how liir they have complied 
with ihcir declaration. I have been informed by a gentleman of 
Mayence, that every stuck* o£ wine going from this city to Hol- 
land, pays eighty goideos in passing through the Pru^^sian Rhine 
provinces. In entering the waters of the Rliine within the lerri* 
tory of the King of the Netherlands, in order to pass into the 
Atlantic ; another charge is made, 1 believe, little if any inferior to 
that of Prussia. The wine and other productions of Switserland 
and of Baden, have not only to encounter these exactions, but 
those also which the goverments of Hesse Darmstadt and of Nassau 
choose to impose. The vine is the principal article of cultiva- 
tion on this part of the Rhine. From the reputation which these 
wines enjoy, were the eommcrrial restrictions which now exist 
removed, this region wouM m i ti u v«-ars become one of the wealthi- 
est parts of the world. Mucii ol the >vinc made on this river is ordi- 
flory wine ; and consequently the more valuable kinds only ran be 
exported. The Uochheimer, the Johannisberg, and a few others, 
will always command such a price, that even this tax wHl not 
lessen the amount of foreign consumption. The lands which pro- 
duce these vahnble wines, are almost exclusively in the possession 
of the wealthy; while the peasantry and dtiiens, who own those 
of an inferior qualily can find no marlEet for theur produce, or are 

* A stuck contains rather more Uiaii 200 galloDn. A gulden is about two " 
sad afaslffiuos, la the aatuum of 1826, the ordinaiywino cost Ims than tht 
saika whifih fiontaiiiad ii. 

3 
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compelled to dispose of it at so low a rate as not to compensate 
them for their labour. A stuck of this wine will not gt li iit rt- for half 
the price which the Prussian ffovernment dpinands of the merchant 
for its passage tJirough the Rhine provinces. As the inhabitants 
of this part of Prussia are ezemptad from Uiia tax, they can supply 
Holland with tU the oxdimy wine necessary for her oonsumption. 

Mayenee eontalni twenty-five thouiuid inhabitaolay ei^liiaiTe of 
iHgarriion, which amoiinti to aiz thofmnd m«ii. It ia one of th« 
itrongeat fortrwwee on the Rhbct end hi the ware of the French 
retoliition wu a freqnent coene of conflict. The French obtdned 
poaaeiilon of it> for the kit thnci In 1797; and retebed it nntil 
1814) when it foil Into the hande of Its original owners* The 
Congress of Vienna gave it to Hesse Darmstadt, but at the same 
time made it one of the fortresses of the Conlrdrration. In con- 
sequence of this arrrin^f-ment, it is now garrisoii<;d by Austria 
and Prussia, the promiiu nt powers of this union, who have placed a 
COT^s of six thousand nun within this fortress, for fear that it may 
fell again into the hands of their old enemy. Their hostility to 
France, together with the fear that the grand Duke might not he 
able to defend it, induoed them to unite in securing it against any 
attack. Its great importance prcfented them from consenting that 
either party should occupy it alone ; they concluded* therefoie» to 
divide the apple hetween them. This* I belteve» is the only in* 
stance in Europe where a city belonging to a third party is garri* 
soned by the troops of two other powers. Notwithstanding they 
fought together in the emancipation of Germany, there is %'ery little 
cordiality of feeUnirat the present time. Scare ely a month passes, 
"without a contest between the troops of these nations, which not 
unfrequently terminates in blood. 

The Rhine, which is here rather more than two thousand feet In 
breadth, is the favourite strenm of the Germans. It has become • 
endeared to them f^om its historical recollections, which are moTO 
interesting than those of any other rirer, except tlie Tiber, as well 
as from the fertility of its soil, and the delightful wines which li 
ammally yields. Their peels adorn theurpagee with Imagery deiiTed 
ttom its borders, and in not a somllaumber of the songs* of the eta* 
tetsiwhctherpatriotie or BMdiaaaUaa« "Father lUilne'^appearsia 
eemenneafhii c as t iime^aatmeolthegwatoljectiof thsirtefw^ 
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trial adontioB. Its rarwd icenerj, from the T3rTol to Cologiiei 
mttnelB thoaaands of Qwmum yearly to ite borden, which diAy 
ItmTene with a pleaenre rarely dj^iy^d on any other etreain \ while 
among many of the etiideDtei a pilgrimage to die Rhine ii ahnoet 
aa indiapensablev ta ii that to Meeea to the ainoeie belie?er in the 
Koran. It ishere a noUe itrean» and the only one I have seen in 
Enrope which reminded me of the rivere in the United States. A 
bridge of boats is thrown across it, on which you pass with as much 
comfort as over those of stone, which arch the Seine. This spe- 
cies of bridge, which I have never seen* when travelling- in my own 
country, is so simple, so cht :<p, and at (he same time so convenient, 
that it is surprising that we have never introduced it. It is com- 
posed of fifty-six boats, well ballasted, that they may not yield too 
oaeily to the enrrent, and which are anchored in a etiaight linop , 
writh chnin cables. The force of the stream earri«p them dowBf 
mtil they have let ont all their length of cable. Tbgy aro then 
paraUei to each othnrt their bowa being tamed to the enrrent. 
Large beame extend from hoot to boat, and aetoai them at right 
OBglee pianlnare placed. A bridge is tfana formed in a few days. 
Aa winter approechee, it if taken to pieces to avoid the floathif 
iee» and on the appioacliing spring it reanmee ite place again. 

This city has lost most of its importance to the eye of the mere 
merchant, in consequence of the diminution of its commerce. It 
will, however, always holtl a prominent place in history, not merely 
for the besieging armies it has repelled, but for being associated 
with one of the most important events in the histor}^ of man, the 
invention of printing. I looked in rain for a monument worthy of 
its celebrated inhabitant. 

Mayence, like most of the cities on the Rhine, pr eae nte Amnbet 
of objeeto of cnrioaity. The towns of Europe have so often chiiigad 
maatarii from the than of the Roman to the OaUieGMars so many 
monnmante of their sntjngntion and of their ptos p s ri ly still ramaift; 
they have risen so often from poverty to giaadanr, or sunk into 
insignifieaneet that they present nomeions ▼astiges of iSbtk 
former prosperity, and eneitea powerful Inlarast in die mind of n 
■Iranger. In passing through the United Btates we rarely look at 
our cities as they are, but sketch pictures of them as they will 
sppear one or two ages after we hare left (he stage, in Europe. 
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however, the future never comes into view. Every ancient edifiee^ 
every feudal or Roman monument, eren the convenatioii of those 
with whom you aaeodate, transport your mind to an age whieh hat 
long since passed away. Yon cannot look around yon without 
aeCtng Ihe rsYages of time, without fee&if that every thing bears 
the stamp of ages. A Neapolitan peasant will talk to yon about 
the TUIa of Cicero or of LncullnSy or offer to conduct you to the 
grotto of the Sybilf while his son offers you coins, which he will 
attempt to prove to be a true Trajan, an Augustus, or Nero, from 
the expression, the beard, or the costmne. 

11a V ing; crossed the Alps, you lia\e iu>l left the Romans bi liiiid 
you. Wherever you lra\ el on the Rhine, you fintl some vesiige ol 
them, and your Cicerone of Mayencc will talk very h^irnedly about 
the antique, shew yj)u where the camp of Martins Agrippa was 
situated, poii^t to the for titi cations constructed by llrusus, and tell 
how one of the legions which conquered Jerusalem was garrisoned 
in his natire city. These remains of Roman art excite no little 
interest, as connected with the history of this region, but are yery 
Inferior to those which I hsTc deserilied in my preHous letters. 
There is here a miserable gallery of pictures, and a noble Ubraiy 
of ninety thousand Tolumes, eontaming some of the earlieat sped* 
mens of typography. 

At Strasburg I bade adieu to Gothic Architecture, llie cathe- 
drals which I haTC since seen are entirely Saxon, or ^xon and 
Gothic united. This order, which is principally confined lo (ier- 
many, is much less beautiful than th(* Grecian, ami greatly iuicrior 
in magnificence to the Gothic. It lias very little iii itt ( or beauty 
of proportion, n-ahing to relieve the eye from that heaviness with 
which these edifices seem to press the earth. But though doititnte of 
the symmetry and magnificence of southern and northern architec- 
ture, they are still very interesting in an historical point of view, and 
like the old feudal castles, transport you to a distant age^ and 
people it with inhabitants. There is a Tory fine specimen of this 
order in the cathedral of this dty. It is composed of deep red sand 
stone, which retains its colour after the lapse of six eentories. The 
walls of the interior are almost literally covered with the monuments 
of its great men, many of which contain the ashes of its Electors. 
They are too burdened with ornament to aiiord much pleasure to 
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any •one who has seen the beautiful tombs of the Popes in Saint 
Peters^ and «zoile interest only as they awaken hiatoiical recoUec* 
tiona,'Or as they proBeni a eonneeted view of the progren of icnlp- 
toie dnrinf eeveral eenturies. 

I am now in the nudst of the crowd of travellers jmt returning 
irom Italy. Like the birde-of our western forest, they are all going 
one way, to the north ; but in a lew months their faces will be 
tamed towards the Alps ; and diligences, vetturas, and post hoMesf 
in great numbers, will be put in requisition, to transport the throngs 
of Englisli, (Germans, Russian!*, aiul others, to a wariiit r Himote. 
A¥hoii you ouce get into this c ian nt i>( enjiiifrution, it is ubuut as 
dlfTK'ull to t'lnd rouifortahle arcoinuiudationH, iis it is for a rear hat- 
tallion of one of our arruies of pigeons to procure a good supper in 
the New-England states. It is much less disagreeable here thtn 
in Italy* where there is sometimes but one road, over which these 
caraTans of trav^rs pass. There are so many outlets from Italy 
between Trieste and Nice, diet on the retom of diese armies to the 
north of Europe, they divideand spread irom the bay of Biseay to 
the Vistub. Among the legions of princes, didtes, soldiers, students, 
dandies, tailors, half pay officers, mothers, spinsters, and maidens, 
whidi Issne through the passes of the Alps, and spread like a fan 
over the north of Europe, John Bnll is erety where to be seen. 
Enter a jsfallery, or a ca/r, or palace, or ascend a mountaiu, there 
is John. Rambh^ along some stream, or on a public promenade, 
you wiii certainly see him a^nin. Walk to a ncii^^hlxiuriiig })ill to 
indulg'C your feelings, while exaniiiiiiii; a teudui castle, and before 
you have reached it, you will see half a dozen of John's daughters, 
with their port folios on their knees, sketching a distant view of 
tiie edifice. Enter it, and some two or three more, with their 
tall brothers, and bowing cousins, will remind yon that Monsieur 
Tonson has eome agaiiL Embark on board a eoeke (feov, or steam- 
boat, on any thing but a raft, you wiU certainly hear John swear^ 
Ing because the boat does not get under weigh. At the Uibh d* 
kdte yon wiU often hear more English spoken than the language of 
the country through which you are trarelling ; and rarely will you 
enter a diliffence, or a hotel, wittioui h arniug from the words At<j»- 
au(i jumsc/trse, that Jolin has arrived before you. 
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Before reaching the Rhine, I had aniicipated the pleasure of seeiiig 
B itcim-boat floating on its bosom, but I found with snrpfiie lliAt 
not one has been introdiwed here, although thm Bfe pMsengen 
enough for flOYonl pesalng ap end down thk etfeom, during the 
Bonuner* A^Binbe(itvte|tlie3rhmAboftl»ee]lede«oeAe^eaii,one 
of which eterte every diy for Coblenti. On boacd of one of theee 
I enberked with about forty passengen. Thie wnter coaeh hi fifty 
foot in length, by nine in breedtfa, with two eabine of ifteen foet 
each. As it is too small to admit of a refectory, you are under the 
necessity of stopping to procure your meaU at the villages on 
shore. It is drawn a part of the way by two and three horses, 
whicli on a brisk trot carry \ ou (iowTi with the aid of the current, at 
the mtp of five and six n^iles an hour. These boat^, which bear some 
resemblance in their form to those on tlie Erie canal, are small 
and inconTenientt and have nothing to recommend them but their 
eheapneM. The journey to Cologne^ alMut one Imndred milee it 
made in two days, the paaeengm wlofpfing to deep at Coblentii 
W«r« it not for the beauty of the eeenery of this partof the BMob, 
nodnng eonkl reeoneile one to the ennui of a coche d'eau; but 
djeagreeaUe la dda ii» you forget it as soon as you enter this 
feudal region. The iiTer for a few milea after leaving Mayeneo 
preeented very little to reUera the eye, or to reeoneile us to our 
slow motion, retarded as we were by a strong head wind. Though 
our boatmen were tugering at the oar, we did not advance for some 
time, more than two and a half miles per hour. After several hours 
we carae opposite the Khcinffau, a tract of land of a bout fifteen 
miles in length by hve or six in breadth, lying on the right bank of 
the river. This region produces the hnest winOf and the land 
bears a heigher piiee than any other on this stream, soibo of it 
eeOing for ten thousand francs per acie. Within tlue small ttaet 
between forty and fifty kinda of wina 110 made. Near GeiienhaiiB^ 
ii J ohanneabarg, a hill more cakbmtad ten wmy other m Oormany 
among the etodeati and the eplevei of thiaeouBtfy. It fondihea 
a foTonrite huago to their poota, aoof^ying the idea of tba ne^lim 
mkra of enjoyment hi relation to one of Oe aenaea. TbH hffl bo- 
longed for several years to Marshal Kellcrman, who received it as 
present from Napoleon. At the termination of the war of one 
thousand eight hundred and ^Iteen, it fell into the possession of the 
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Emperor Francis, who gave it to Prince Mettemich, as a reward 
for his diplomatic services. It still belongs to the Prince, who visits 
his seat every yew. This wine sells on the spot for ten francs, 
abnost two doUars per bottle, though not a small part of it is dis- * 
posed oC in presents to this or that mlert who has enbraeed the 
fiews of tins director of die Kofy Alliance. Hie land of this region 
is iralnodt not for its lertiKty but for the perenliar species of grape 
which it produces, and for its greater or less exposnre td the son. 
Pinti of the same hUl will sell for fifteen or eighteen hnndrsd dollavs 
the acre while the remainder will bring btit one or two hundred, the 
wnie which its yif ''^^ ^eing so much inferior. The soil changes 
so sudflenly that oiten in the distance of fifly feet, the land increases 
in value more llian tenfold. 

At Bingen, twenty-tlve miles from Msypnce, we stopped to dine. 
Just below this village, the feudal scenery of tiiis river commences* 
The Rhine here contracts to one-third of its osoal widtht and the low 
banks rise to monntains, their sides being sometiines eorered with 
vineyards, almost to the summit The cnrreot here is mnch more 
rapid, and the views which open npon yon, as yon wind between 
tese eminences, present a rich compensation for the previono 
monotony. Cn enteilng this passage, dirsctly before yon, in the 
middle of the stream is a smsll Ishmd, on which is stm standing dio 
ruins of an oltl tower. Tradition declares it to have been built by 
the Archbishop Hatto of Mayencc, from the following circumstance. 
During a famine his palace was surrounded ])y the poor and indi L^f nt 
who werr bc!7<rinsrbread. Although his garners were filled, he drove 
them away, refusing to do any thing to alleviate their sufferings. 
They rebelled inconsequence, when the Archbishop senthissatellites 
against them, and the prisoners they made were by his order placed 
in one of his granaries and bturned to death. While the spectators 
were deeply aflbcted, Hatto beheld the conflagration with pleasure, 
exdalming, hear how <hese tats whistle. Heaven speedily pun* 
Ished him, by sending armies of rats to his palace, which became 
so nnmerons thathe was compelled to fiy toBingen. Tliese anfanals 
soon got on Ae scent of die ArehUshop and porsned Mm to that 
town, where he was for a long time beseiged. Eventually to rid 
himself of his enemies, he caused a tower to be cor strurted on the 
island, to which he made his escape. They onwiliing to lose the 
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prelate, swam ovor to it, nntl siorniinir iiis citadel devoured liini 
alive. This story in supposed to have hrcii invented by the monks, 
who disliked the severity of the Archbishop's discipline, and 
like most of those in this legendary country, was the resultof a lertile 
imaguiBtion, amusing itself with Ihe credulity of the age. 
. Tlie Rhine from Mayence to Bonn, wiU average from one-thiid 
to one half of a mile in breadth, tta current ie firom two andahalf 
to three miles per hour, though for some miles south of IIatto*s 
tower* where it is not over eight hundred feet.broad, it is much 
more rapid. The hills or mountains which hound it between Go- 
hlentz and Bingen, are firom stz to eight hundred feet in height 
They are usually terraced, sometimes half way to the summit, and 
covered with vineyards. They form fine swells, separated from 
each other by ravines, and ait uerally destituif of loliuui . not one 
of them being- crowned wilii a torest, and but few with .slirubbery. 
They rarely if ever prcsicnt that bold precipi4:e and lofty rrag, so 
necessary to genuine Alpine scenery. Their bases arc spotted 
with villa iros, some of which are large and all of them of a brilliani 
white. The great charm however of this soil, is the fetidal scenery 
on the banks of the Rhine. Between Bingen and Bonn, there are 
more than fiffy of these monuments of an heroic age. They stand 
on the sides and on the projecting points of these hills, and are of 
every variety of form and in every state of preservation. At one 
time, nothing but a solitary tower lifts its walls high above its base ; 
the next will have lost a few of its battlements, while all besides still 
stand, as if striving againstits ultimate desolation. On the opposite 
sido of the river, a third rises m ith its towers and ])attlement.s in 
the air, while its noble gaten thrown open, ipiiaK iitly invite you 
to enter witliin its walls, anil arcept of the hospiiality of its chief. 
You almost believe that you c:in '^ee the sentinel pacing its ramparts 
' and here the roar of festive mirth <*i th( shout of triumj»h issuing- 
from its gates, as the victorious warrior receives his crown from 
the liand of beauty. 

I never realized, until after my arrival here, the superior enjoy- 
ment of an American to that of an European, when visiting these 
iskonuments of a distant age. The latter is familiar with castled 
scenery firom his infancy, their images having been impressed upon 
bis eye* long befoie he knew by whom Ihey were erected. He 
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tol views diem m walk of stone, Init whf Ihey were elevated tlroe 
lie knows and cates not. He never walks or rides, without seeing 
them crowning the neighhouring hills; and from long fitnuliari^, he 
in time regards them with as mnch indiflferenee, as the rocks that 
Ke beneath them. Even when more advanced in age, and after he 
has become acquainted with the history of the Barons who attacked 
aiiJ iltfciulcd thrin with so much valour, he fimU it difticult to 
behold tiirm u nil any romantic feeHn|r. Ahiioiii^h his n:in(! may 
be excited when he reads of their prowess, il still diHicult for 
him to indeniiiy his reelings with objects, which have been familiar 
to fiim from hi.s earliest recollections. The emotions of an American, 
however, are of a more vivid kind ; in the brightest days of his 
boyhood, he became familiar with the stories of {rallant knights, 
drawing tlieir swordn in defence of helpless beauty ; he then dwelt 
with delight and admiration on the valour of the conqueror, and 
drew, with the colours of imagination, towers and battlements, undl 
every idea associated with these scenes became dear to his mind. 
With recollections abounding in legend and chivalry, he visits 
Snrope, and beholds those objects which he had so long desired to 
see^ and around which his imagination had so long delighted to rove. 
He views them not as ruins of what they have been, but he is 
transported back to the period when they were iu their glory. His 
imagination soon restore!* the towers aiul walls which time had 
levelled, peoples the castle with its chieftain and his band, and 
stores it'^ sidoons with helriu t.'^, .'^wo^ds, and bucklers, the trop}ii< s 
of their valour. Such wort' my own feelings nearly two years 
since, when first viewing one of these ruins, and notwithstanding I 
have seen more than two hundred since my arrivsl, I can not now 
look at them without feeling a new impulse given lo my blood, 
when stopping to gaie upon their crumbling walls, or standing on 
their ]oft]r tower«» 

The casdee which border the Rhine^ are in every state of decay, 
and of every variety of fonn* Oflen three or four of them are 
visible at the same time, and as yon wbd round Ihe projecting 
promontory-, new ones will come into view, appearing like the 
spirits of a stormy age revisiting the earth, as if to reassert their 
ancient dominion. A few miles before reaching Coblentz, the sun 
threw the shadows of the western hilis across the stream, and 
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contmiMd for a long tiine to pour « rich flood of goldtn li^t vpott 
theie feudal ndnt. Had they he^en adorned with ivy, they would 
have eihibited the perfeetioo of castled scenery. 

No part of the Rhine, unless the iriew near Bopport, is superior 
to that presented at Coblentx. This city, wMeh contains 10,000 inha- 
bitants, has little besides its scenery lu recommend it as a residence; 
but this is so beautiful, that one migbt dream ;iway a fortnight, 
with almost as much pleHsure, as on the siiores of Leman orCotno. 
Opposite the city the celeijrated fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, the 
broad stone of honour^ has risen from its ruins. During Uie Revo- 
lution it was often besieged, and eventually taken by the French in 
1799; after the peace of LuneTiUe it was blown up, and remained 
demolished for a long period. 'Within a few years the Pmssian 
gOTemment has rebuilt it, and it is now considered by mtlitaiy 
men as almost a seeond Gibtaltar. This and ihe neighbouring 
fortifications, on the opposite ride of die stfeam, so completely 
command the town and the riTer, that it cannot be taken* On die 
right bank of the Rhine near the city, is the lomb of the bvare 
young Marceau, who fell in the battle near Altenkirehen. The 
monument, a truncated pyramid resting on a pedestal, is about 
twenty-five feet in hoi<jht, and was erected iii honour of thia 
gallant officer by the army wliich he commanded.* 

Tlie Rhine widens as you approach Bonn, the scenery being 
more variegated, and the hills retiring from its banks. The views 
near this city are extremely beautiful, several of the distant 
summtt;^ being crowned with ruins. This whole country is the 
region of legend, and around most, if not all of the castles, » 
romance is floating, as interesting and poetieal as the neighbouring 
scenery. The castle of Rohmdsek, of which only one aidi is now 
ranaining, was the scene of a faronrite legend with Gennan loTenip 
and has been rendered still more poetiealt by the heavtiM btUtd 
of MdUer, beginning. 

a The fidlowiag is one of tho finir iueriptions on bis monument: '*Ici 
Marceau, n« a Chartrw Depsftsment d'Eurs at Loin, Boldat a XVI 
ana. General a XXII aiu. II mounit en combattant pour sa patrie le dernier 
jour de Tan fV. de tn Rrp. Frtac ^ui qustasoisiaau oa enataude ce jeans 
hero^ n^pecte coadrei. 
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Ratter torn 8dnr<iteU6b« 
WidiiMl •aeh din lUn. 

f 

Boan IB now the seat of a UiuTemty wbich in a few yean bas 
viseii to great dutinctioiL As the po]Hi)atioii of the Rhine province! 
are more than half Catholic, the King of Prueeia hae establiehed a 
fifth Ikcalty, or haa rather donUed one of them, vii. the Theolo- 
gical, of which there are two, a Protestant and a Catholie. There 
are now from eigiil lu nine liundrcd students, and from fifty to 
sixty instructors. It has already more students iliun 1 1 < i lelberg, 
or than any other I niversity near the Rhine. Neihbuiir, the 
historian, and the son of the celebrated traveller, and Augustus 
Wilhelm 8chlegel, have doue more to attract students here than 
any of their brethren. The formers in the views which he hat 
preaented of ancient Roman history, however peculiar he may be 
In some of the opinSoaa which he has formed* haa persuaded not a 
amaU number of hie eountiymen to embtace them; and however 
theoretical hia opponenta may zegeidliim» he will be admitted, 
even by them, to be a man of great reaearcli* Hie friends are not 
a link gratified to repeat to strangers, that it waa Niehbuhr who 
first made the Italians acquainted with the existence of the /nsH- 
tutions of Gains, and thai, had it not been for hb researches in the 
library of Verona, not even the librarians of that city would have 
ever di -cine red that such a manuscript had been lying for ages on 
their siieh es. 

This University is more ind( h(( d to Schlejjrl, than to any other 
man, /or its rapid growth and increasing reputation. Schlegel is # 
more extensively known in criticism than any other German ; and 
by his wiitinga, by his lectures delivered in Jena, in Vienna^ and 
in other dties, has excited an interest in the liteiature of modem 
Sofope, previously unknown in this country. His tcanslationB of 
seven] of the poets of the south and north, have raised him to the 
tank of the first transktor of Geiraany. His long residence In many 
of the capitals of Europe, has enabled him to study minutely thu 
character of the people whose literature he was perusing, and in his 
versions of the great poets of the south, &> w ell as of Shakspeare, 
you find most ot* the spirit of the original, in a language per}iap» 
more poetical than any other now spoken. Within a few yean he 
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bas been dcvoUiig much of bk tune to Oriental Himture* and bk 
aeveral of tbe languages of tbe East, be bas acquired a diatingnisbed 
reputation as a scbobir. He u now about fiAy-eigbt years of age. 

Cologne, witb its lofty towers and spires, appears soon after 
leaving Bonn, and as you are borne towards it ly tbe eunrent ft 
expands almost to e metropolis. It is surrounded by a bigh wall, 
strong I nough to make smiigtrlcrs despair of success, but very ill 
adapted to resist a besieging army. It extends up and down the 
Rhine about two milis, and about as lar in ilm oppusitc direction; 
the streets are vorv narrow and dirty, and the private edifices 
are inferior to liiose of most of the large towns of Europe. After 
Rotterdam, it is the largest city on the Uhine, containing, in \^JSt» 
80^491) inhabitants. Its commerce is smaU, owing to the restrictions 
I bave already alluded to. Napoleon caused a large basin to be 
constructed bere, to receiye tbe vessels of Cologne, during tbe 
winter, that at the breaking up of tbe ice tbey migbt remain 
secure. I counted more tban filfy of them lying here, and rapidly 
going to decay. About three thousand Prussian troops now garrison 
this city, which will increase the population to about sixty thousand. 

During the middle ages, the Gatbofic religion reigned herewith n 
power as absolute, as in Spain or Italy ; and, at the present time, its 
influence is greater than in any otiier city north of the Mayne. The 
number of priests, monks, and nnns, b<-lore tlie French invasion, 
wa?s iw enty-iive iiundrcd; and altliough their conquerors [li-])('lled 
much ut the siiprrstifi'iii of the countrirs they subdued^ enough of 
it still remains even here, to excite the surprise of one acquainted 
with the investigatin g spirit of northern Germany. The churches are 
filled with relics of baiuts and martyrs, and skulls and bones enough 
appear, to remind one of Napoleon^s guard of Mosqua or Waterloo. 
In the church of Saint Ursula are the skeletons, more or less 
perfectly preserved, of eleven thousand virgins, who refusing to 
renounce their belief in CSiristianity, sulfered martyrdom. When 
I asked my guide if he believed it, he poiifted to tbe bones as a 
conclusive proof of its truth. Leaving this cataconls we went to 
the Jesuits church, in the tribune of wiM more skulls are grinning 
at you. Here are the crania of eighty saints, each of which is 
adorned wiili a crown ol irold, while tlie lower part isenreloped in 
red satin, with a golden border. In the same edilke are the thigh 
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htrnm of timty-foiir Mtote» Ifce ends of wbidi are coferod wiUi 
red satin, worked with gold. 

Hcvcral oi the churches here coiiuiu statues, arrayed in such 
cosiuiii*-^. a^^ to pxcitc IniiLiliiiT to a lU'gr^^ ^vhirh is iilmosl 
irrctiisiiblr. la Ur' cliun li menuoued, in a statue of the Viririn, 
ciolhed in a gown* which ia tissued with silver. 8he holds a 
f^reptre in hrr right iuuid, and wears a gilt crown on her head. 
With her left am the supports the inlaDt SaTionr, who is dressed 
in a aiiDUar ouuuier, with red nunoeeo shoes. In another church 
which I tisitod, is a ttatno of Michael destroying Satan. The 
Archangel has a cloak bordered with gold, which falls back o^er 
his skoolders. It is Astened nnder his neck with a cross, or 
sofnethincr like it, whtchAnight almost pass for the cross of Malta* 
or for that of the Legion of Honour. Under this he wear^ a jnrkrt, 
which is so tight, that werp you to see him out of tlw rhurt h, vou 
would hcheve huii to be a ropy of one of the Tuih rirs or 
Boulevard dandies. TheDovil is on Ins back under the conqueror, 
who is raising his sword to punish hiin for his rebellion ; he 
has horns and leet, a la mode ^Enfer^ for the3r are certainly 
unlike any thing on earth. His ears are large, and in shape 
similar to those of a satyr, while bis legs are a perfect copy 
of the thigh bones of the saints in the Jesuit's church. He 
seems to be shuddering .with fear, as the Archangel is about 
rewarding him for his iniquity, and in the agony of anticipated 
suffering, lie twists his long tail about his legs with the flex- 
ibility of the anaconda. His face, a union of satyr, dragon, 
and niuiikcv, is throM n into an fxprension unlike any thinir on 
earth, in tlie sea, or in hoaven. The pictures which Kaj lKiel 
and Guido hare giren of this coutruvcrsy, and, above all, thai 
drawn by Milton, impress the mind with admiration for the 
conqueror, while the group* just described, excites only the 

* hi Modaaa, in the vault of the tribaao of the cadiodfal, thora is a pictaro 
of heaven, paintod sovoral yean since by inmeenii, which is peAapa aqnally 
ludicroiis. The Trinity is npnosntsd bj an iUnoitnated triangle, snrromided 
by a wreath of angds. The other aogeis are anayed below their wingi in 
blae, rod, and green robes. Some of them are flying through the fields of 
ether, while oChoxs are ritting upon the douda, uniting in a musical concert, 
7hcy aio playing oa the rioliB,tlit]iarp, and the guitar, and blowing horns. 
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emotiofii ridienla* I hiTe teia aothiBg la Italy nm 

able than thU: nothing which more completely diveeted an 

Arebaogcl of aU that !• bright and gloriona in hk appeavanee. 

Still such pictures produce not a Kttle e^et or the vul^r ; it is 
\hv horns t>l die Devil which they dread, and to cscapt' ilicnu ihcy 
will cheerfully count tin ir boadt», and give their groschcu to the 
priests, to receive absolution. 

The catliedral of thiti city, which was commeuced in has 
nerar been finished. The design included two towers, each rising 
to the Jmigbt of five hnndred feet One of them has been raised 
to an etofatkm of Uro hnndred leett while only tho fimndation of 
the other has been 1^ It was begun with a malpiificenfle 
aorpassing any other Gothic edifice on the ^ntinentt and had it besa 
completed, it wonU hoTO been the 8aint Peter's of Gothic aichi- 
tectnre. Althgut;h more than two hundred and fifly years elapsed ' 
from Its fuuiidation to the time when ihoy suspciiiied ilicu labours, 
it is not more thaa (mr-third tliiished. The light which then broke 
upon the world, united wiili the immense expense of this editice, 
prevented its completion. When looking at its gigantic plan, one 
cannot avoid hunzting that it was not commenced a few centuries 
earlier, however much he may rejoice, that at the beginning of 
the sixteenth centwy, a light illnmined the north of Europe, 
infinitely more glorioua than that which is so beastilUly coloured 
by the painted windows of this magnificent edifice. 

lit the church of Seint FMer, in this dty, the eelebialed Rubeoa 
was baptised, and the house in which he was bora is but a short 
distance from it. Some years afler leaving his native city, he 
painted the crucifixion of the Apostle, to whose praise this edifice 
was erected. His head its downward, and wiih a ))art of his body, 
i? *>npportrfl hy one of the executioners, while the other three are 
iasteuiog him to the cross. ^Uis body is made to bend, which 

Others are dhiging from music books, in form and sixe corresponding^ with 
those ueed by nnr own country choristen*. Two young cherubs hold each of 
these book"", Ik uiir ready to turn over the leafs as ihcy adn'nnpf' in their strains. 
In looking al thm picture, you almost believe that you are listening to Mear, 
Lenox, or Old Hundred. In on© of the small cathedrals of thn Tyrol, I saw 
the Vifguj dressed in a hoop petticoat, which pr tjected B9 f(ur, AS to e&danger 
her gown not % iiitit whtu tiie candies were lighted. 
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«ttitiid« UP executed with nieh a power, diet joa elmoit beUere U 
to be a reftUtjr. Hti feet end one of lus hand! have already been 
ftatened, while the other ie about receiTiiif the last ipike^ Hie 

distortion of his feet, the grasp of the left hand, and the mnteiilar 

action of his arm. present the most Uring picture of agony; one 
that ^trlk' s you widi Jiurror. In lii^ face is an expression of that 
firmiitftS and fixednei=s of soul, so churacteriblic of this courageous 
AjiOHtle. He seems to he sirivinfr to overcome his physical suf- 
fering with a resohilion that can conquer aiif^uish. This coiillirt 
between intense pain and holy devotion to the cause of his mastert 
is painted with a power wliich it indescribable. You shudder on 
beholding his tormentSt and are ttmck with admiration at his 
flteadfretneea. While thne atatiggling with death in its most horrid 
fiinn, hn lace fa figbted np with joy, ae if the glory of thai worid, 
•o gain an inheritance Into whieh ha had been eo long atriving, 
was buBting upmt Ua view. exprenion ia beantilnlly eoii» 
Iraaled with the rage and durat for blood whkh filla die fccea of 
tiie exeeirtiotteri'; the nuMenlar redelanee wUeh hia enfaing 
produces, requires the most powerfiil eserliona on their part to 
fasten him to the cross, so that every muscle is brought into action. 
The colouring of this remarkable picture is sui })U8scd by none« 
except those of Titian and Corregio. Thouf/h already familiar 
with most of Kubrn's paiulings in Italy, and Iub celebrated piciure.s 
in the Louvre, never, until my arrival here, could I sliarc in tlu? 
enthusiasm which 1 had so often seen in artists, when examining 
die effiMTta of hia genine* In design and execution, this picture is / 
not anrpasaed by any aiadlar woriw but those of Raphael, and by 
Titian*a AjMnmption of the Virgin* The Elevation of the Croii, 
and the Deacent from the CSoaap in the cathedral of Antwerp^ do 
not preaent na atriking an eaddbition of the power of R«bena* 
pencil, ae the Cmclfixion of Mnt Pefer. 
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CAfliSLt JuKSt 1825« 

Mr desire of seeing Frauktort, and the beauty of the Rhine, 
inducctl me lo return to Maycnce. Between Cologne and that city 
there i» but one bridge of boats, at Coblentz. Tliere arc, however, 
several moving bridges, resembling our steam ferry-boats in their 
eonstruction, but much superior to them in one respect, ttiat they 
are always in operationt and with no expense to the proprietor but 
the wages of the boatmen. A boat is anehoiped about half a mile 
above the fi»ny, in the centre of the stream; to thu another is 
attached by a chain of twenty or thir^ feet in length* and to this 
a third is united, and so on, until tbe last chain reaches the Ibny- 
boat The length of the chain eonneedng these Is continually in- 
creasing. The first is andiored very firm ; the others are fioating. 
The force of the current acting on them and on the large one, is 
sufficient to carry it from one side to the other. Thus, without 
fuel or horses, they move from one bank to the oiiier, with almost 
tile same velocity as OUT team boatii, and without any effort but 
movinir the helm, 

in less than three days, with three horses towing the cocke dTeaHy 
we ascended the Rhine to Mayence. In descending it, we had 
horses no further than Bingen, the current from thenee to Bonn be- 
ing sufficiently rapid to dispense with the use of them. At a smaU • 
village, a short dietance below Bingen, wo stopped to dine. At 
another table, in the long dining roomt I observed two Austrian eor- 
ponlst belonging to the garrison of Mayence, drinking their wine 
with some of the Rhine nymphs, who ejred the soldiers with no 
ordinary interest As they gave their succesdve toasts, they all 
rose, and, after the German custom, brought their glasses together 
over the centre of the table, each one ringing his glass ajrainsi that 
of everyother of the party, ami repeating the toast while standing. 
As the captain announced the hour of departure, the females came 
down to the boat to accompany the soldiers. One of the latter. 
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who hatl been particularly aUtiitive lo a young girl of ftbout eigh- 
teen, riilij\ved the party to precede him, while he lingered behind 
with !iis fall cdinjiiiiiion. Rlio wn? n hrii^ht, blooming lass, as plump 
as a partridge, and a iuir candidate lor the crown, when tlie peasant 
girls of her natiTe village should choose their May-day queen* 
Her life and animation had been somewhat clouded* eren while 
drinking their Hochheimer, by the approaching departore of her 
loTer. With e penslTe look and lingering step^ she aeeompenied 
him to the coeke iTeatf* and as the word ** all oo board*' was shouted 
by the captain* he threv his arms arowid her, and talung a long, 
long kiss, momted the deck. The lasses on shore waved their 
hands, and repeated and re-rcpeated their Uben «te woU, which wis 
returned by the Austrians with a loader and lender Yoice, as we 
stemmed the current. The lover remained on deck, and, with his 
eye fized o\\ the recedinj^ village, stretched his neck to catch one 
more glimpse of his lair one. She soon appeared running on the 
shore, and wuvinir her handkerchief, which he returned with more 
enthusiasm than one would hnve suppojsed possible for an Aii^trian 
to manifest The postilion, %a if envying him his fortune, put his 
horses on as brisk a trot as the current of the stream would allow. 
The girl also soon ^mckened her pace, resolving to catch another 
and another view of her admirer; and whenever the shrubbery 
which edged the river ohscnred the boat, she mounted the first hfl* 
lock where she stood greeting him with her waving handkerchief^ 
After running in this manner until she was nearly exhausted, she 
ascended a small eminence, and fixing her gaxe on the soldier, 
whose tall person and white regimentals made him very conspicu- 
ous, even in the distance, she remahied as fixed as a statue, until as it 
vanished around the promontory, she once more spread her liand- 
kerchief to the wind as her last Ich licbe dich. I w as very much 
struck at this unreserved disclosure of her affection, and could not 
but feel, that if a little of the euqui tte and reserve of females in 
the higher classes of society, were sacrificed to frankness, tiie num- 
ber of old bachelors in every country would be greatly diminished. 

Crossing the Rhine at Mayence, we soon entered the village of 
Hochheim, where the celebrated Hoch wine is made. Those who 
have once tasted this beverage, when mellowed by years, could not 
have looked upon the promising vintage which covered the fields 
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around me, without ferline: sonunvliat of the eiithw^iasm for Father 
Rhine, which tin* (icnuutis so universally manifest. The climate 
here is as cold as that of Pennsylvania, the Rhine being frozen OTer 
for some weeks every year. The vine would consequently grow 
in many parts of the United States, where the soil was adapted to 
it ; and were it once introduced, it would in a great measure super- 
sede the use of spirits. This wine is not much stronger than Bor- 
deaux; and although at first you prefer those so fashionable in our 
country, after a shprt time the fiairour of Madeira is CTon inferior 
toil. 

An American or Eng-lishman li^iig on the continent, is not a little 
surprised to see even ihr lower class of society in countries abound- 
ini^ with wine, almost <>ntirelv free from our ^reat iiali<»n:il vice, 
intoxication. Duriiij^ a rt'sidencc? of nearly two years in France 
and Italy, I have not (►hscrved ten persons intoxicated, with the ex- 
ception of foreigners in the seaports. During this time 1 hare 
witnessed some" thirty f^tes, where there were from twenty to seve- 
ral hundred thousand persons assembled. At the late £6tes in 
Paris, soon aAer the coronation of Charles X, there were on two 
of the festival days, as was reported, more ihan half a million of 
persons within the Champs Elysees, the gardens of the Tuileries, 
and on the quays. On one of these days, I mingled rery much 
with the crowd, and to my surprise did not discover an individual 
iatoxicated. At a single regimental review In the United States, 
you behold more persons thus dcgrraded, than I have ever seen in Eu- 
rope. Whence conies this n ighty difference betwem ns ;i! ! those 
countries, where the lower classes of every city lonns a canaille^ 
sunk it other respects to a degree of deirmdation totally unknown 
in onr towns? It certainly is not owinir to the influence of rehgion; 
nor to the want of means, for a drunkai d will spend his last farthing 
for his intoxicating draught, without any reference to the future. 
It can be owing to but one cause, and that is the great abundance 
of their wines. An individual long accustomed to wine, acquires a 
disrelish for spirito. I here refer exclusively to the light wines, for 
those fashionable in our country, are so blended with brandy, as 
to, in some cases, increase rather than diminish the relish for spiri- 
tuous liquors. Most of the wines of the continent are not stronger 
than cider, and are much less disagreeable m their effects than beer. 
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The Engliah nnd norlhern Germaiu drink beer, ale, end porlert 
and dnmkeaneM is very frequent among them* The higher classee 
in the former countryt drink port and Madeinit and not a small num- 
ber of them, like many in the same station in life with us, fall Tictims 

to this scourge of humanity. The inhabitants of the southern 
countries ol Kiirojx', drijik liirht wiiirs, ami iiitoxi<^alion is almost 
imkiiuu ii. So rare is this, that one <»1 iht Iou (t class of society in 
Faiis or riomit f uouiii consider hinitfclfnot a littlo dimgraced. by 
such an exhibition of himself; and even one of the Neapolitan Laz- 
zaroni would think it no honour to exhaui^t a couple of bottles of 
port or Mad( Ira. Whence eomes thi» ? Among the higher classes, 
it results irom the fact, that at their dinner parties the gentlemen 
always retire with the ladies, being too gallant to prefer the society 
of their bottles to that of their fair acquaintance. Drinking carour 
sals have accordingly never been introduced into these countries. 
The lower classes, who can only procure the common wine of the 
neighbourhood, find their thirst quenched lotiu before any unusual 
excitement is icit. After one has drank a quaiitiim sulF, every teub- 
sequent draught gi\ es rather tliari pleasure. To hocome in- 
toxicated therefore is a peiiaiRH , ralliur than a source of gratifica- 
tion. The fever produced by spirituous Hcjuors, creates an cver- 
increasing thirst, instead of allaying it ; and the more one drinks, 
the more he is disposed to do it. The custom of smoking, which is 
so universal in Germany, and so common in our country, contributes 
not a little to the frequency of intoxication. The fever produced 
by half a dozen cigars, or pipes of tobacco, is as great, and the 
thirst much greater, than by a draught of brandy. Smoking In 
France and Italy is almost unknown. Could our hiUs be exten. 
sively covered with vineyards, how many thousands, may it not 
almost he said milHonst of hearts would eventually eease to mourn 
over a father, brother, \vife, or relative, rapidly reeling towards 
the grave ! How manv families now growing up in ignorance and 
vice would be rescued Irom ruin ! 

An extensive introduction of the vine is not merely desirable in 
a moral point of view; I know of no source of revenue to our n*- 
tioo, excepting cotton, which will compare with it. In the year 
during the continental war, while the French coast was con. 
tunially blockadedt the exports of wine from Fhmoe (vid. Hassel) 
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eqqilled 89,608,198 guldens, or about fourleen nulKoiu of dollsrs. 
They have since that period Teiy much increased. The quantity 
consnmed in the country by the inhabitants, and that manuftctnred 
hito brandy, were nearly twice as milch as tlmt exported. We are 
Already beginning to feel the effects of Brazilian and Egyptian ri- 
valry in our cotton, and whenever tlie South American republics 
yhnll be established on a firm basis, we'shall find them slill more 
powerful competitors. Were the sunny sides of our hills like 
those of France, covered with vineyardf^, we should instead of 
sending many milRons of dollars to Europe, the Mediterranean, 
«nd the isles of Africa, for foreign wines, receive in a short period 
•nlaiipe amount from our exportations. 

Beyond Hochheim there is but little to interest the tmTeDer. 
The Mayne is visible on the right, gently winding through rich fidde 
of gftin and Tineyards. At the dbtance of twelfve or fomrteen milea 
fiom llay^ce^ ^ towers and spires of Fkankfort rise at a dis- 
tance, telling you by their nnmber and altitude that you are 
approaching one of the large cities of Germany. 

Frankfort is a city of great beauty, with many wide streets, 
often bounded by palaces. It is of moderate extent, but some of 
the streets contain houses worthy of being the residence of princes. 
Most of its palaces are white or nearly so, giving a hght airiness 
of appearance, contrasting powerfully with the edifices of most 
of the towns of Europe, which time has covered with the rust 
of ages. It is only during the fiiirs that Fhmkfort exhibits the hum 
and busde of commerce ; still at all seasonst you easily realize in 
die noble buiUingB around you, what one of the Hanseatic towns 
may have been when in its glory. The banking operations, for 
sot a small part of Germany, are transacted here, and no where 
unless in Paris or London, are there bankers of greater fortunes. 
At its fairs, particuiuily at that of MichLiclis, wliich coiuinucs a 
month, the number of merchants you sec moving in every direc- 
tion amply atoiHS for its comparative solitude at other seasons. 

The walls which formerly surrounded Franklbrt are entirely 
destroyed, the trenches having heei^filled up. In their stead is a 
beaotUul garden forming a succession of rambles snffieiently varied, 
to beeome the great promenade of the dtisens.' This dQr holds 
the second rank ameag the Haaseatie towns, Hamburg alone bein^ 
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Bopeiior to it in population. These two cities, with Bremen and 

Lnbec, hare one rote at the ordinaiy fleasiona of Che German Diet ; 
the whole number of voices being seventeen. In the Plenarct 
tammhmg or full assembly, when the votes are increased. to sixty- 
nine, earli of these towns has one. 

At the Congress of Vienna, the jealousy of the German states 
would not permit either of the monarchs, whose territories ap- 
proached these cities, to enrol them among the number of their 
towns. They were consequently declared **free cities" and a » 
species of Democratical goyemment established, the members of 
which are yearly chosen by the people. Frankfort contains ae- 
conSng to Kirchner 0(^000 inhabitants, and the neighbouring tesri- 
tory 13,400^ Hie Lutherans form a majority, though acTeral other 
sects hare their placea of worships There are here firom ten to 
tweWe thousand lews, some of whom possess great fortmes. The 
revenue of Frankfort is larger than either of the other free cities, 
aroouniing to 75{),(XK) guldens, and the debt to three millions. 
Xli' ;iH rchants ot this town, Uke those of the Italian Repul>li( S, ' 
have exhibited a noble spirit in the promotion of literature, and 
the fine arts. The public and private galleries, and above all the 
city library, which contains one hundred thousand volumes, are 
visited by the stranger with a pleasure never felt, when viewing 
similar collections belonging to the ostentatious Monarchs of 
Europe. 

Frankfort is politically distinguished, as being the residence of 
the German Diet. The proximity of the Rhine states to France, 
whose colossal power has so often crushed them, as well as the 

overwhelming force of Austria and Prussia, rendered it necessary 
for the smaller states to uniu in jimtual defence against the larger 
powers of Germany, as well as against Russia and France. The 
power of the In^t two countries was so great, that neither Prussia 
nor Austria leii willinjT to grapple with them single handed, and 
with pleasure sacrificed the hope of German conquest, to gain the 
aid of the fifteen millions of inhabitants belonging to the smaller 
states of this country. The avowed object of this Alliance, is to 
defend Germany from all attacks from foreign powers, and tmai 
all internal disorders. Soma of the most important articles of the 
cdmpaetare the followisig* 
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1, Dot Deutsche Biindf or the German Alliance, lias avowed its 
objort to be the preservation of their own freedom. In doing this, 
the thirty-nine states which compoM it» are mutually pledged to 
rapport each other in every defensive war. In a war of conquest, 
or in one which is ofiensive, the other states are not required to 
lend any assistance to the aggressor* 

S. Every one of the states is required not to give any provocation 
to the neighbouring powers. Should it however be given, it is the 
^ duty of the Allianee to demand redress of the ofibnding state, and 
at the same time adopt such measures as shall as soon as possible, 
put a check to the consequences resulting from tiiis violation of 
peace. 

3. If one of the states h threatened In' a fort i-^n power, and the 
danirer appears real, the Diet is required to adopt those jucasuxca 
which shall be necessary to protect the party threatened. 

4» The German Alliance has the right of declaring war in full 
assembly, whenever two^thirds of the voices are in favour of it. 

5. If the majority of the diet decide that there is no danger to 
be apprehended from the conduct of a foreign power, and some of 
states are still convinced of it, they have the right to take the 
necessary measures for refisting an invasion. 

6. In case of war, each state is required to futnish its specified 
quota of troops, if they should be needed, and this may be Increas- 
ed ai libitum; but if so, the additional number must be supported 
by the funds of that state. 

7. If one of these states, which has possession!?, uol represented at 
the diet, declares av.u on its own account, as an Euro]»eari ) nwer, 
the Alliance arc not reqnired to render to that state any i-t inre. 
hhould, however, tlie other German states be in danger from such 
j& contest, they must whenever a majority of the Diet shall think it 
necessary to assist that state, so far as is necessary, to protect tho 
independence of the Alliance* 

8. After the Alliance has once declared war, no state, whether 
it has possessions out of Geimany or not, can individually make 
peace or agree to a cessation of hostilities. 

0. Peace can be concluded In a full assembly only. 
The Alliance was formed not merely to secure themselves from, 
foreign attack, but also from all internal discord. The great en* 
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thiuiaam dispbyed by ihe Gmuoi youth in Ihe trar of freedom, 
excited not a fitde alarm in the minda of moat of the monarcba of 
C^eimany. The love of liberty which they had manifested, aa well 

as the belief that the Rerolutionary spirit of France wa« prevalent 
among the students, induced them to adopt rigorous measures, to 
prevent any infringements upon the ri<^hts of leffitimacy. The 
German Alliance a( rordins^ly adopted a number of resolutions) of 
\rhich the following is the most important. 

WhenOFer the inhabitants of any one of the states^ belonging to • 
the Alllanre, shall resist the Government, and disturb public tran- 
quility, and this resistance eontinnes to increase, if the government 
of such state not being able to pnt it down, shall apply to the 
Alliance ; it shall be the duty of that body aa soon aa possible to 
render the aid necessary to re-establish order. 

The object of this article of their compact is, to stifle in the pnt- 
set every efibrt to obtain liberty, and to rivet the fetters of tyranny. 
The Germans in addition to the Holy Allbnce, have to oppose the 
Alliance of Germany, and to conquer both of them too, before 
they can call themselves free. That they miifiit do this were 
they once united, and could ihry feel the same enthusiajsm lor 
G( rinaiiv, that the French tliirtv yrars since felt for the p"lnr^- of 
l-'runce, no one can doubt. That they ever will be animated by 
aach a spirit, no one can believe, so long aa they arc subjected to 
so many different governments. 

The German Alliance is represented by seventeen members, 
■ent by the thirty-four States and the four firee cities, the largest 
of which is Austria, and the smallest Liechtenstein,* which contains 
less than a seventeenth hundred part of the German population 
of the former. Eveiy country in Europe where the German 
language is vernacular, is here represented, excepting Courland 
and Livland. Of these States, Austria and Prussia arc much the 
faoBi hnpurtaut, possecising more than one half of the territory 

* lliii principality is 10 naa]l,tbat I ftarnostofoiyrMdfln win laarehfiv 
it in vain, oa the nisps of Europe, pabliiiied in the United Stat«o. It lias 
betfreea Aoscria, Tjroi, and Switsnrlsad, tboat tliirty miles south of the Lake 
of Constineei ud amteina two end a lielf Genuaniqaare milet, and five 

thonsand fivo hundred! an<\ forty .nix inhabitanti^ It isamsller than even the 
gWrious republic of San Marino." 
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»nd popuhtion of Gennuiy. Tin foRowing taUe, taken from 
Hassely wiU gire an idea of the extent and population of the 
different coontriea which are represented at the German AUianee. 
The miles are German, which are fifteen to a degree. One 
German square mile is nearly twenty-one and a half English 
square iniles. 
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Austria, on aooount of the Areh- 

ducbj of Austria, the Duchies 
of Salzburg, Stcycrmark, Kani- 
ton, K min , Ausclnv itz, 6l Silesia, 
the tciTiiorics of Tyrol, Trp;it, 
Brixen, Friaul, Trieste, Bohe- 
mia, and Miilu-en 
FhMsia, on aecoant of the pro- 
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16. 
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19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
34. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 1 



Rhine .... 
Buvaria 

Saxony . • • • 
Hanover 

Wiirtemherg . « • 
Baden . , • • 
Hessie Caj<piel . • « 
Hesse Darmstadt . . 
UoUteio 
Luxemhourg • 
Saxe Weimar 
Saxe Gothn . • • 
Srxc M(>inin<ren . • 
Saxe liildburghausen 
Saxe Koburg 
Brunswick . . , 
Mecklenburg Scfaweiin • 
Meckloaburg Strelilz 
0](]--iibarg • • • 
IN assail . . • • 
An halt Dcpfru 
Anhall Beruberg . 
A.nhalt Kothen . • 
Schwarzburg Sonderabauaen 
Scbwarzburg Rudolstadt 
Hf>hen7ollern T?rrhin<jen 
Uohenzoliern Sigmariugeu 







Vwr. 




3.658..^<i 


1818 


1 
\ 


3,307,36 


1819 


3 


l,497,w 


1818 




a35,8* 


1818 




690,21 


1818 




362,ii 


1818 




274,^ 


1818 




206.« 


1820 




169,vi 


1816 




181,«o 


1818 




110, 


1816 




66,» 


1820 




54," 


1819 




1S,» 


1808 




10,»: 


1815 




28,i» 


1817 




70,1. 


Est. 




223,« 


1820 






1819 




123,w 


1819 




90,*) 


1817 




17, 


1817 




16, j 


lbl7 




15, i 


1817 




16,2* 


1817 




19,'ol817 




r>, 1817 




20,Mtlbl7 



3,529,597 
1,386,065 
1,325,000 

l,397,.5r)4 
1,020,606 
573,455 
633,026 
394,560 
255,638 
901,190 
187,377 
56,269 
29,706 
80,012 
230,000 
388,004 
72,901 
225,389 
301,907 
52,947 
37,046 
32,454 
45,120 
r,;?,940 
14,500 
37,032 
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39. Liechtenstein 

30. Reuss alterer Linie 

31, Reuss j lingerer libue 
3'^. Lippe Detmold 

33. Lippe Schaucnburg 

34. Waideek . . 

35. Heiae Hombai^ . 

36. Free State of Frankfort 

37. I Free State ofLiibeck 
3b. I Free State of Bremen 
39. Free State of Hamburg 



Total 




22,255 
52.205 
69,062 
24,000 

51,877 
20.619 
47.850 
40.650 
38,500 
129,739 



31,724,169 



Beaidea ibe Gennan monarehs. the kin^s of England, Dtumark, 
and the Ketherlaadt, are represented here, for tlieir provinces of 
Hanorer, Holstein. and Luxembourg. 

The Diet has two modes of assembling, in one of which, viz. 
dfr engerc Rath, there are but seventeen voices. In this assem- 
bly, Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, %Viirtembcrg, 
Baden, Ilcsse Cassel, Hesse Darmstadt, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands, have each olie Tote. The remaining six TOtes aie 
divided between the other powers. 

In the Plenarversammbmgf or full aflaembly, these MTenteea 
▼oiees ara eipanded to seventy. In tlus, Austria, Pkrussia, Saxony, 
Bavaria, HanoTer, and Wurtemberg, have each four votes ; Bnden, 
Heaee Ousel, Hesse Dannstadt,Holsteui, and ll^uzeubourg, hav« 
each three. Brunswick, Mecklenburg, Schwerin, and Nassau, 
have each two votes ; while the remaining states have one voice 
each. 

In both of these assemblies Austria presl h s though in other 
respects neither she nor Prussia have any more nominal power, 
than several of the smaller kingdoms. Their real power is much 
greater. The Germnns of the smaller Duchies and Electorates, 
complain not a Uttle on account of the overwhelming influence 
of these two states in the Diet; affinning that they cany every 
meisiira which they desire* 

6 
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The infliienoe of this Alliance in preserving ihe peace of 
£iiiope ii apparently great, but in reality very smalL Should 
Franee attack Pnissia, for onmple, Baden would be very iinwilliBg 
to expose herself to the hoirors of war, onaceoiint of a power, 
whose rapid increase within a few years, has made her very 
formidable to the other German States. She would much prefer 
seeing Prussia lose the Rhine provinoes, than run the risk of 
becoming a proTlnce of France. Nassau, Hesse Darmstadt, and 
probably ^Vurtembcrg, would reason in the same manner. It is 
true that they have agreed to defend each othei\ but political 
compacts are based upon interest; and there is no country in 
Europe, with the exception of England, where any other motive 
ever exerted the least influence on the cabinet. If that power does 
not make morally her invariable rule, she usually acts under the 
influence of honourable feeling* in her treatment of other nations, 
notwithstanding she has suffered a captive emperor to be tormented 
by his goTemors. The cabinets on the continent have never allowed 
honourable feeling to have any weight Tlie reason is evident* 
The English cabinet cannot retain their place, for any length of 
time, if they act in opposition to the nation. In the despotic 
governments of the continent Vox Regis is, at least in the eyes of 
tiie people, Vox Dei. Honour never did, and never will, approach 
the throne of a despotic king; and every appearance of it has been 
extorted by fear, and not by a desire of justice und a feeling of 
generosity. 

The army of the German Alliance .inidiints to 301,037 men. 
You must not understand that they have tliis army actually organ* 
iscd. As yet they have not a aoldier, and will not have, unless 
war should be declared. The powers, however, which compose 
it, have nearly double this number of regular troops, and as sooh 
li a war breaks ou^ in which Germany must act as a coontiy, 

» At a proof of the liberal policy of tho EngHsIi govenunent, I need only nht 
totfao fooant pajmoat for davM, ilolon from tho Boulhorn Stateo during the 
last wti« Bad tho troops of any othor power taken thorn, no roeompenao would 
ever have boon made, aalooi a oompnlaoiy one. The preoent ttale of our 
Bsgociations rwpasliiig the Fnuobf Nsspofitaa, and Oaaiih ^cUallons^ is a 
pioofofthis. 
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each of the thirty-nine states is obliged to gend its quota of troops. 
Austria for example sends (^,822 men, Prust»ia 70,264» Bararia 
96^000, 6lc The quota for each state is ejcacUf in proportion to 
ito popnlaliOBt in 1816, when the Alliance was formed : nz* one 
•oUUar for eveiy hundred inlMbitants. Could eueh an anay, well 
orgamied, be ammated with enthueiaflm, they night hingh at the 
attacks of France. Coning, however, as they would, from thirty* 
ttioe eoutttries, and nost of them ieeling no interest in the affidrs of 
the frontier states, they would prohsbly yield before half their 
force. One power would withdraw ito contingent, and then 
another, until Austria or Prussia would be compelled, either united 
or siniili" luiiided, to t Lu ry ua the contest. 

This Alliance, ahhougli it i« not regarded by the Germans as 
rery imjjortant in the nffairs of Ei;ropi\ still has auffiricnt influence 
to induce the three great po\\ers, France, Kusda, and Great 
Britain, to send ambassadors to Frankfort. Its influence on that 
^ty is in a peeoniary Tiew very auspicious. In few towns in 
Gennany is tber« nore gaiety, and rarely does the stranger see 
more brilliant assemblies than here. The twenty or thirty am- 
bassador!, thsir seeretaries, and attaches, and the nomerons 
•liaagers who resort here, give to its society a character superior 
to tet of most commercial cities of its size. They froqnent without 
hesitation the mdries of the rich bankers and merchants, and marri- 
ages between the young diplomatists and ^e daughters of these 
moneyed aristocrats arc not very uufrcquent. The proximity of 
Frankfort to France, together with the long dominion of thePrench, 
has made the lang^uage of Paris familiar to every intelliffcnl citi/m. 
Although all pulilic documents, as well as the debates of the Diet, 
are written and held in German, the French is more frequently 
the language o£ society. The German countenance is however 
▼ory prominent, and in every promenade, you discover in the dress 
and walk of the ladies, thatjrou have left Pkuris fiu behind you. 

To Tisit Frankfort, and not see the Ariadne of Dannecker, would 
be regarded by erety inhabitant of this dty as unpardonable. My 
Oeiman acquaintance here entreated me on no account to 611 of 
seeing this **chef ^itwm of German art, this finest effort of the 
modem ddseL" My valet would give me no rest until he had 
conducted me to the garden of Mr. Bcthxnan, where, he informod 
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me, 1 ihould tee the first statue of the world. As tliere wa« no 
alternatirei I went ; and, on entering the building which eontained 
it, the Cicerone held forth in a strain of compamtivet and siip«r- 
latiTesi worthy of an oriental who had seen the castle of AladdiBf 
or Mahomet's Paradise. Had the artist passed his lifo aaumf 
German peasant girls* he oonld not hare chosen a mvdi mom 
disagreeable altitude ; and had he searched the earth to its ce&trtt 
he eonld not hsTe found many worse blocks of marble. The 
execution of the 6(rure displays talent, hut the animal on which 
she sit.-;, ncMT hiui any thin^ similor to it in the forest. Whether 
it was ilosiiriicd (or a leopard or lion, I could not till, until 
my Cirorone inibrmed me, that it was ua Uopard mtpcrbc et 
magnijique. 

Though Frankfort is nominally a free city, still aeither tinst 
nor any one of the other three Republics of .Geimanyt has any 
liberty but the name, whenever their news are contrary to those 
of Austria and Prussia. The fate of Massenbach is an iHnstratioA 
of this remark. This gentleman was the QnaHer4Ia8ter43cBeiBl 
of the Ptusaianwny, during many years; and from his situation, 
as well as from enjoying the intimacy of the King, he became 
acquainted with very many of the secrets of tlie Prussiuu Gove rn- 
ment. In 1817, when residing at Frankfort, he prepared a work 
on Prussia, in M hich he availed himself of all the means which his 
previous situation had allurdcd him, to make it interesting to^ the 
world. He offered it to one of the London booksellers for sale, 
and having received the promi^^e of a very handsome sum for the 
copyright, he then wrote to the Prussian gorenuneBty telling them 
he would not publish it, provided they would bid higher. Instead 
of making an offer, they applied to the goremmenl of Fkankforl 
to giye him up. As this proposal was not replied to, a detaebment 
of Prussian gendarmes was immediately sent to Frankfort, and 
the house where Massenbach was residing was surrounded. He 
was immediately seized, and carried to Berlin, where he was 
tried in secret, and condemned to death. The King chanc^ed the 
sentence to perpetual confinement.* Had Frankfort thus violated 

* I relate the riory m it was told me at diflferent times, by sefstal gsatlisasa in 
Berlia. Altkongb the selsaia was sssrst, tiia tnal sscrst, and he is new a 
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the ProMiui territory, that power would probably have re%iii«d 
^mm^iiUto fttiB&cttoOt but AS Pnisoa was two hundred tiaee mora * 
powerfuls notUng remained but sileaee and enbmiesion. 

On aloTelj aftomoon, I left Frankfort for this dtyt in company 
with between twenty and thirty Germans, who were packed into 
the diligence and aereral extra carriagest which followed in its 
M ake. Aa no one could speak French or English in tfie Tehlele in 
wluch I rode, nothinir was left for iiie, but to talk with my haads. 
By means of thiii jiaaiuiiume, and a few (fernuui worda picked up on 
the llhiue, I was enabled to carry on for some hours a species of 
dislocated conrersation, my mibiakcs affording not a little amuAe* 
ment to my companions. In Italy, the language of geatore is 
eairied to a greater degree of excellence than in any other eovntiy 
of Eorope.* I hare often seen on the stage in that country* 
pantomimic comedies, which were perfectly intelligible ; and In 
witneseing tragedies of this character, my feelings hare been often 
much aflected, when beholding the pictures of distreai^ p resen ted 
by eloquent pantomimic actors. Their language Is so (hll of 
Towcls, as to render accentuation more necessary than in any 
otiier of Furopc, while the ardour of the Italian character, united 
with the siniilaritv of sound in their words, renders a continued 
action necessary to give the greatest force to their language. From 

•ecret prisoner at GUtz, having been irnrnved in 1020 froin ilio fr>rtros« of 
Kiwtrin, I will not say that he did not deserve punishment. The .Ht zun' und 
trial, however, excited gre&t indiguatioa in Germany, which has not subsided 
at the present time. 

♦ I have seen a young lady in Florence, p!ay parts of tragedies which «he had 
seen on the sta^e, where every gesture and expression were so marked, a.nd co 
powerful, as to convey strikiii;; exhibitions of joy and sorrow. In one iUHtance 
Bho performed a comic paulomiTt)e, where ehe alternately represented the 
characters of two shepherds and two shcpherdcgBes who were aJianced. Ths 
BhenherdH were both jealous of the maidens to whom they WW pcmaisidt 
and ai Uie sanie time each one was in loTe tiith shepherds^ of Wsflftn- 
panion. The numerous opportunitwa which were preaantad to thana to Mflahl 
tlieur affoetioo, the (requent diMMToriw to whieb tboaa lad, tlio ombammisnt 
ofthe OBO, the anger of the other, theingwiiii^ of theattidaashkeoaeaoHag 
their ftelings whoa thiiadotoetod,aaw«n as the atlfblaaan« la wUeh fhif 
paeifiad thnr enraged loren, woie so oloqvflnt, thai Isagasge weald hare 
added Ittllo tothe effaet produced. 
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this constant habit of gesticulation, they Jiave formed one of signs, 
•ImoAt as perfect as that of deaf and dumb, by means of wliich 
dief will cany on a conversation for hours* Ck>uld such a language 
become unlTersal, from how much inconvenienee would a traveller 
be exempted while traverriiiig the countries of £uxope» from how 
many tricks and impositions would he escape I 

I know of no solitude, excepting the pathless forests of tbe 
Western States, that is more powerful on the heart, ilian thatt felt 
by an American, ignorant of the languages of the continent, on his 
first arrival in a European mctropolisj. Every house, street, face, 
the costume of the inhabitants, the peoirraphy of the city, in one 
word, every thing is unlike any thing he has seen or liearU hire. 
He saUit H lordi. and no eyesbut those of the coachman,shoeblack, or 
beggj^nr, or some one of the legal or illegal class of pirliporket<s, re- 
gard him. He sees endless currents of bodies moving in a thousand 
different eddies, bears the rattling of a hundred wheels, mingling 
with the confused sounds of an unknown language, coming from 
eriers of every age, costume, and deformity. He rambles without 
any definite object, turns comer after comer without knowing why, 
loses his way, and then finds that he is too ignorant of the language 
te ask for it. If be is fortunate enough to recollect tbe name of bin 
botel* he stops and looks for a long time at the streams of moving 
bodies that are rapidly passing by him, to select some one of whom 
to inquire Ids way. Haring diseoyered an individual raoring less 
rapidly than most of those in view, he puts on a bold face, and 
touching his hat as an apology for the interruption, he repeats the 
name of his hotel. He now tinds that he has fallen into a new 
dilemma, for his pronunciation is so different from that of the 
native, that the latter docs not understand the drift of his inquiry. 
He makes a reply, but the former is equally in the dark ; for he 
mistakes the " what did you say," " I do not understand you, Sir,*» 
of the foitner, for a direction. Having met with such indifferent 
success, be concludes to thank him, and again touching his half 
passes on, with the hope of soon meeting some one, to whom his 
▼enaeular is fiimiliar. Keeping his eyes fixed on the moving 
crofwdfbe at bat seieets one who has the look of a student, and pute 
llie saaMqosstion in bis own language. Tbe stranger not under- 
standing bim, addresses him with parleg vous Fra»(iaU; 
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limTeller sliakes his head : Sprechcn Sie Deutsch ; •nothor 
of the head : Parla lei Italiano g the head agsin moTea horiioii- 
tiaDy. He then •bUm him what language he does ^»eak ; whether 
ho la a Pole, Riuaiah, Spaniard, or I^gliahman. The laat wofd 
brings forth a reply; •« I speak English.** Withabowhe answen 
Jenat jmispaa speak la lanffue Angktuef and he proceeds on 
his coarse. Resolved to make one more efibrt, he stops a third 
time, tries again to repeat the name of his hotel, or commences a 
lang^uage of sifrns, in which he is equally iin^urcessful. Then 
Kickily recollecting thai he has a pencil in his pocket, he Wfites 
down the name of the hotel, as he thinks it is spelt. Here 
adapting the orthography to that of his own language, the 
stranger is equally in the dark. Eveniually guessing out his 
dilcmiii t, he repeats the names of difTerent hotel;*, UTitil bo men- 
tions the one he has ho long been searching for. An ailirmatire 
nod of the traveller informs him that that is the object of his 
inquiry. He accordingly tells him by signs and words, to turn 
down one street, up another, cross a third, and then take the first 
left hanrl Should he not mistake the word left for right, he 
eventually arrives at the place of his destination ; wondering how 
he could ever have thought of travelling in a foreign country, 
without havmg first learned the language, and lamenting ab imo 
feetoref that the idea of the erection of the tower of Babel, ever 
entered the mind of man. 

Giessen, through which we passed in the night, has a small nni- 
irersity, containing nearly four hundred students, and thirty*nine 
professors and lecturers. This is the only one in Hesse Darmstadt. 
Its library is one of the smallest in Germany, containing but twenty 
thousand volumes. Though this institution is inferior in this res- 
pect to most others, the libraries o( this little state are, in propor- 
tion lo its population, surpassed by few in the small duchies and 
electorates of Germany. That of Mayence contams ninety 
thousand, and that of Darmstadt eighty-five thousand volumes. 
Leaving Giessen a few mUes behind us, we entered the territory 
of Hesse Cassel, and at sunrise arrived at Marhourg, the seat of the 
only university of this electorate. This institution, like that of 
QiMsen, has never risen to great distinction. As there are but 
three hundred atudcnts, I know not how its eight and thirty pro* 
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feflsora and lecturers are enabled to gain an adequate support Ikl 
library is small, containing but fifVyofive thousand volumes, as the 
electors of this state liare never been distingiiished for their lore 
of hteratiire. ^ 

Gsssel is situated on the Fnlda, which is navigable some distance 
above the town. The old town is one of the ugliest in Europe, 
while the new is one of the most beautifoL Its street, called £9* 
nigHrmuBf would be admired in most of the capitals of Europe for 
its width, its neatness*, and for the beauty of the houses wtiA 
adorn it. 

Wilhclmshohc, near Cassel, and rulsdarn, near Berlin, are the 
Caserta and Versailles of the north of Germany. The former 
with its grounds is a splendid summer residence for any prince* 
surpassing those of all the petty monarclis of Europe. The palace, 
at the distance of four miles from the capital, rests on the side of a 
hill, or rather mountain, the summit or\\ hich is crowned by a lofty 
edifice, on which a colossal statue of Neptime is standing. The 
grounds* which are very extensive* abound with objects which 
recal distant ages and countries* to jrour recollection. Now you 
enter the temple of Apollo or of Mercury, or stop at Socrates' her- 
mitage or Plato's hall ; again a feudal castle in perfect preservation 
(for it is not yet half a century old) breaks upon your view. Here 
an Egyptian pyramid, there a Chinese village or saloon, remind 
you of any thing but Germany, while at the next turn a lofty aque« 
duct, whose shattered arches are hanging over an abyss, makes you 
for a moment feel that you are approaching the rainpap;na. The 
Drvirs bridp-e, spanning a profound ravine, remind you of your 
Alpine rambles; while the Giant's castle, crow ning a lofty eminence, 
recals Orillo to your recollection, and you almost listen to hear the 
homof Astolfo. Waterfalls, cascades, fountains, lakes, and basins, 
tie every where scattered amid these mementos of remote coun* 
/ Ivies and distant ages ; enlivening the solitude with the brilltanqr 
of thdr reiected light, and with their animating roar. 

The waterworks here are superior to any in Germany, and in 
some respects surpass those of Versailles* The great jet forms a 
column of fourteen inches in diameter, two hundred feet in height, 
and sixty feet higher than any other in Europe. The great cascade 
which bursts out of the Giant's castle, descends an inclined plain 
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ol nine hundred feet, and falls into a basin of corresponding mag- 
nitude. The cascade of Cascrta, which has been tlie wonder of 
travellers for filly years, has not more than two-thirds of this 
altitude. 

Caasel contains twenty-one thousand inhabitants, its population 
having diminished within a few yean. While it was the capital 
of Westphalia, there were eight or ten thousand more than at pre- 
sent, the additional number having been supported by the profusion 
of Jerome's court. Its present elector possesses one of the largest 
fortunes in Europe, mtidi of which he expends on his soldiers. The 
contingent of troops, for the €lennan alliance, is less than six thou- 
sand men, whfle his army amounts to ten thousand, nearly half of 
his troops being maintained from his prirate fortune. Wilhclm 
II. Is one of the most unpopular princes in Germany, and if wo 
may believe the Germans, cares nothing for the fiappincss of his 
subjects. He has, however, by presents and promotions, made 
himself very popular with his snldu i s, nnd on their affection he 
rests his hopes. Uis marriage with the sister of the king of Prus- 
sia has been a very unfortunate one, the countess of Reichenbach 
liaving supplanted !i e r i n his affections. Hus is so much /I la mode 
royaics that eren the Germans seem to feel as if it were a matter of 
course for a monarch to haTc his dens aaiie, and on her to shower 
his smiles. The courtiers imitate the soyereign, and die dtiiens the 
courtiers ; until, in many of the capitals of Europe, fidelity sounds 
to most ears like the age of chlvahry, Ae golden age, d^. which 
exist only in the regions of romance. 

It was from Gassel that the Hessian troops marched to embark 
from Bremen for America, in the war which gave us independence. 
Frederic II. then Landgrave of Hesse, was enabled to keep a brilliant 
court, to fill hiij collcrs, and squander fortunes upon his mistresses, 
by robbing the widow and orphan of their son and brother, and sell- 
ing tliem to a foreign power to be marclied to the slaughter. 
While looking at the troops, with their long mustaehioes, as they 
performed their evolutions, I could see hundreds who corresponded 
witii the pictures my imagination drew of a Hessian, when lis- 
tening. In my boyhood, to the narratives of those who had met 
them in the field. 

Hesse is one of the most protestant countries on the continent. 
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In m popnUtion of nearly six Hnudred thonaancl, diera tre Irat ninety 
thoomnd CathoUcf. (MTthe fonner, three hundred and thirty-tlupee 
thouiand belong to the reformed chnreht e greater proportion than in 
any other German state, and about thirty tboutand more than in 

Prussia, which contains eighteen times its population. Hasscl esti- 
mates the income at three nuiiion nine hundred thousand gulcleiis, 
and the national debt at three million uiitl a half. This debt, 
which does not exceed one million seven hundred thousand of our 
dollars, is one of the smallest in Germany. Saxe Meiningen, with 
a population of 54,000 has a debt nearly one-half larger ; and Lii« 
beck will) forty thousand people, has one almost as large. The 
wealth which Frederick II. acquired in our rerolutionnry struggle, 
much of which his descendants hmTO inheritedt will perhaps aeoount 
for the comparatiYe smallness of dds debt. 

The late elector promised his people a eonstttution, but he died 
in 18S1« without giving it to them. As the prondses of fiithers are 
not usually considered as Tory obligatory upon the children, there 
is but little reason to believe that they will receive it, unless they 
put their hauds upon their swurdt^, and wrciit it from those who 
gorem. 
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LETTER IV. 

GoTTiMoiir, Sbpt. 1886. 

Gottingen lies in a fertile plain, bounded by hills of consider- 
able mltitudoy through the openings of which the Harz mounUinit 
•o renowned vieaperstltioiu legend, swell in the bine diitence and 
mcil the heeTene. The dtjr is snirouaded by a wall twenty feet in 
height^ and forty in breadth. TVo rows of trees have been planted 
on it, which meeting with their branches, make it die frvonrite 
ramble of the stodents. The dty is two and a half mika in tkf 
enmferenee, and contains ten thousand inhabitants. Like most of 
the towns in Germany, it is bmlt very compactly, the houses being 
of two and three stories. The professors with their families, the 
students and the Philistcrs, or Liiosc who live on the money which 
the stutieiiLs circulate, foriu the great iriiijority of the inliabitaiits. 
A few of the no]>ilit\ and the judges ot' the courts of this district 
make up the remainder. In passing through Gottingen, an Ame- 
rican could discover nothing to remind him of a university, unless 
the great number of young men whom he meets, with tlieir port- 
folios under their arms, should excite his curiosity. There are but > 
two academical buildings attached to it, thelibraty and the lyin^ « 
in-hospttal. The resources of the institution, instead of being eac- 
pended on buildings, are appropriated to the increase of eabineta» 
museums, and the library. 

The style of living here corresponds with that of otiier German 
unirertities. AH who can afford it have at least two rooms, as it is 
considered very much agaiiiai la mode for a student to receive his 
visiters in his bed room, as is done in Paris ; and noilung' but great 
poverty wuidd reconcile two students to living together, unless they 
had a suite of rooms. Two good rooms, well furnished, cost 
twelve Frederick d'ors, or sixty-eight Prussian dollars* annually. 
£ach student breaklasts in his room, the lamii^ in whose house he 

* The fruMiandoUarii about Mventy.five cents. 
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resides providinu^ liirn wiib what lu- order", and rhargrin? a very 
small commission lor tiieir trouble. A French breakfast, that is, one 
without a fork, costs about a dime ; one with a fork, from one and a 
half to two dimes. The students dine at restaurateurs, at tahle 
d^hStes, or in Uieir rooms, without wine, at from four to eight Spa* 
nish dollars per month. Wine coats from one fourth of a dollar to 
a doQar per bottle* Boarding-houses, in onr sense of (he wordt^are 
unknown here. From these items, you will be enabled to form 
some Idea of the expense of filing at a Gemaa university in a 
small town. 

All foreigners, I mean all who are not Germans, on enterinf^ 
this university, need only state their wish to the Pro Rector, and 
they are received without hesitation. Ii in, however, necessary for 
the natives to bring with them a certificate, from the gymnasium 
where they have studied, that they have passed a certain number of 
years at one or more of these institutions, and after a thorough 
examination have been found qualified to enter a university. If 
such a eertilicate is not presented, a German must be examined by 
some one of the professors, before- he can be received. The reason 
of this is, that most offices under goTeroment are given to men of 
education; and a mere residence of tiro or three years at the uni* 
▼ersity, without the previous instruction of a gymnasium, is not 
eoBsidered-suffident to quslify an individual for such places. £very 
etudent, within twenty-four hours alter his arrival In town, must 
present himself to one of the secretaries of the university, informing 
him that he wishes to join it. lie then receives a paper to be signed 
by him, the principal articles of which are — that he will obey the 
laws, tlial hi' w ill not light a dm 1, and that he will not belong to any 
secret society* p;trlirularly to live or six political clubf?, which a few 
yean since were in existence here. Although these societies have 
been suppressed by the strong arm of power, the government of 
Hanover are very fearful that thay may be revived in secret ; and 
not contented with abolishing them, msJte you promise that you 
never will belong to them. After subscribing my name, and pay- 
ing an entrance fee of a Frederick d'or, the secretary presented a 
box to me, to contribute something for the support of the poor of 
Gottingcn, observing that it was a universal custom* This cere- 
mony being ended, I called on the Pro Rector, who once more 
asked mc if 1 would pruuusc to obey the laws to which I assented* 
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He then gave me Ub hud, which is e pert of the ceremoBy of Ad- 
aiaaioiit end eheking mine, told me, that I wee a member of the 
vniTereity. 

Tfais- eitjr pretents a nngnlar appearance to the eyes oT a stran- 
ger. Ita Btrcrt^ are icemijiir with younjr men, who exhibit a slri- 
kinj*' rontrast to those oi ihv towns uf" Franro and Italy. The 
sliuk nis of tlic untrcrsitv of Paris are the inoj*i negligent in their 
costume uf any Frenciiiiicn in the kingdom ; and it is not only 
apparently, but literally true, tliat they avail tlicmselves of their 
rcaidence in the poya latmf* to wear out their old elothea ; dreaaing 
in a manner eo diflerent firom their neigbbonia on the other aide 
•f the 8eitte> thai notfdng but their langvage would lead yon to 
beBere that they belonged to a comitry where peraonal appearance 
wae eeteemed almoec a Tirtve. Thoae of the Italian muTerntiee 
whieh I haTe viaited, paitieolarly Piea and Bologna, exhibit the 
same ne^li^^ence in their dress, when contrasted with the citizens. 
La other respects the students ]>ai takc of the same fecUjigs as their 
parents, and are in t\u iulicst sense of the word Frenfhmea and 
Italians. The German students, however, arc not Germans. They 
feel, as soon ai th^ have entered on their career, ns if all those 
reatrainta were removed by which they were enrbed while in the 
gymnaaia $ and they enter on their wild atormy conree of life* 
reaohringto inbmit to nolawexeept inch 9Mih»Lainiamann9ehqfleth 
or elana of the mnyeraity impoee npon tiiem, and thoie whieh are 
enforced by the atrong arm of power. 

The students show, very eztenaively, a diaregard to all fiiahion, 
dressing in any manner that pleases their taste, but usually select- 
ing one which i» far removed from the beau ideal as possible. Bomc 
assume the chararter of university dandies, wearing coats with very 
Ion? slvirts, and pantaloons which remind you of two meal bagy, or 
a Turk'a trowsers lengthened. All who can raiae a pair of mua- 
tadnoes cover their vpper lip with this ornament, endeaTOuring 
to appear aa fierce as poaeibie, that they may in (hia manner look 
down all oppodtion. To their boota they attach apura of enormoua 
dimeneione, which they wear on all occanona,nnlefla when dancing; 
and with theur iron heela and jarring apura, they clatter along the 

* The French bava givaa this name to that part of Paris which is noar the 
fojalanivenity. 
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pavement like so many hortw. A dandy student tboe aeeoulred 
b not fully equipped^ until one or more rings as large ae waleh 
seals adorn his fingers. Hie mflle of Ids diekey (for many of them 
hare no shirts) extends to a meet unreasonable length, and this 
fillmg with the wind, and with a pipe fonr or five feet ui length, 
he struts through the streets with the air of a TuA» 

A few years sinee^ soon after tfie war of Freedom, as they eaO 
that of 1813 and 1814, they adopted very generally the old Ger- 
man costume, such as they supposed it to liave been when their 
ancctitura, under Hermann, drove the Romans back to the Alps, 
This continued in vogue for many years, but is gradually growing 
into desuetude. It still exists, however, a few of the students ad- 
hering to the old national fiiahion, as if it were the strongest proof 
they could give of their patriotism. The prominent features of 
this costume are hair as long as nature will permit it to growt 
until it hangs over tfaeur ears and shoulders like a mop^ whieh they 
nerer allow the shears to approadi ; as i£, like the son of Manoah, 
■their strength lay in their locks; a coat, which neidier Stnti nor 
Watson could describe; a bare neck, whieh has been exposed so 
long to the wintei's wind and the iummer*s sun, as to present the 
most striking exhibition of tough rigidity ; a shirt or chemisette 
collar, turned back over the almost collarless coat ; and mustachios 
of several inches in length, which point at you with a most lormi- 
dable curl, as if setting you at defiance. Thus equipped, a patriotic 
German student looks down with supreme contempt on all he 
meets, nut even excepting his less patrioUc brctliren; and though 
not very fond of a row, he is willing to fight any one who does not 
give him his side of the psTcment, or who looks at him with any 
expression but that of respect 

UntO my arrival here, I had always supposed thai smoking was 
peculiariy the element of a Dutchman. TUsi however, the Qet^ 
man student would be very unwilling to admit If the length and 
number of the ^pes in their poss es s i on, if « costumed puffing from 
mom till eve, from eve till midnight, can entitle tiiem to pre- 
•eminence, they certainly merit it. A Dutchman smokes when tra- 
velling, aud wlien restinj^ from hi;^ labour ; a student of this country 
usually putTs not only at those times, but ^vhile studying, readinp, or 
writing } in iact, most of the time, when he is not attending his lec- . 
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taref or at hi« meds. It beeomes a part of liis ezuteiiee» tnd were 
tobacco denied him, life would lose many of Its charmt. As they 

arc not allowed to smoke in the streets, you usually meet thciii with 
their pipes in their hands, that the) may avail themselves of the first 
opportunity of lighting- them, as soon as they have stepped outside 
ol Uic Avnli;*. The raojnent they enter the room of a friend, the 
pipe cnkindiing apparatus, consisting of a large bag, holding from 
a fourth to half a pound of tobacco, with flint, steel, and tindert it 
opened; and with a dexterity quite unaccountable to a foreii^Tier, 
they not only kindle their tobacco, but send out Tolumes of smoke 
more like a ateam-boat than an ordinaiy innoker. Their pipes are 
made of metT^yamm^ of buckahoni, and of porcelain, and are often 
of enoimovs dimensions. The latter are beauliftdly oniamented 
wiih landscapes, with pictores of the ruins of Ckimany, with co« 
pies of celebrated paintings, or with miniatures of warriors, states- 
men, poets, and professors. They are not nnfrequently executed 
with great beauty, and the colours being burned in, remain indelible. 
Each pipe has a flexible tube attached to it, from one to bix lect in 
length, which curves with almost as much grace as the smoke which 
it emits. They are ornamented vvilli a gold or silver cord, and with 
two tasacls of the same material beautifully braided ; and thus 
adorned, cost from one to forty dollars. On entering one of their 
rooms, the first thing that is offered you is one of the half dozen 
or down pipes which are suspended from the wall, and the only 
way to avoid inhaling this cloud of smoke, is to breathe your own. 

Very many of the secret dubs which formerly existed here have 
been aboliihed, though some of them have, it is said, re-appeared - 
imder diflbrent names. They were viewed by the goTcmment aa 
politically dangerous, and it resorted on that aecouut to the severest 
measures to eradicate them. Clubs still exist, which meet in se* 
cret, to which they give the name of Laindsmaiiimiduften^ which 
correspond in some deirree with the clans of Scotland. The lite- 
ral meaiiiiicr of this word is CountrymanshipSt or sometimes, THs- 
trictmanshipSf for when the number of students from any one 
country is great, they divide the Landsmannscbaft into two. For 
example, there are here, the Westphalian Landsmaunschaft, No^ 
1 and No. 2 ; the Bremen do. from the city, and from the country 
around it. The Uanoverians, if I mistake not* are also divided 
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into several. Most of the etates of Germany have one or more 

Landsmaunsclmften in this university, the members keeping toge- 
ther with as perlcrt a ( huinish feeling, as ever existed in the High- 
lands. They are distinguished hy the colour of their caps, for very 
few of them wear hats. To give you an idea of their appearance, 
I will describe several of them. 

1. The Courlandcrs, cap green, band blue, edge white. 

2. PrussianSv do. white, do. biack, do. bJack. 

3. Liineburgers, do. blue, red border, do. white. 
4» WestphaUana, No. 1, do. greeo, buid blaek velvet, edge 

white. 

6b Weatphaliam, No. 2; do. blaek, band white and greei|. 
6b Hanoverians, cap red, band black, with a golden edge. 
7. Swiss, cap red, edge white, with a cross on the front, dec. dtc 
Of these Landsmannschaften there are more than twenty, among 

which you find several, consisting principally of those who have a de- 
sire to k( ( p alive the old cosLuiiic oi their couiUi y. They have as- 
sumed names indicative of their feelings, or at least of their barba- 
rous appearance. Among these the Tcutoncrs and the Vandalians 
arc the most conspiruouf . Earli Laiidsmannschaft has its president, 
vice-president, treasurer, secretary, and other officers, who direct the 
ordinary concerns of the body. Every student, on arriving here, 
mnst unite with the Landsmannscfaaft of his country or district, as hy 
not doing it he will be exposed to contempt, though not to ill treat- 
ment, as formerly. He will however be considered, as destitute of 
that patriotism, wMchevery young student regards as essential to a 
genuine humchf and amid neglect and silent contempt, he will find 
himself very unpleasantly situated. Some few cases have occur- 
red, where students have refbsed to unite themselves to these so- 
cieties, and have not only escaped molestation, but have passed 
one or more years here without being insulted. These cases how- 
ever are rare. 

Each student, on joining his Landsmaniischaft, as well as at the 
commencement of each Bcmestre, or term, pays into the treasury 
of his clan a Frederick d*or. The money' thus received is applied 
to defraying the expenses of the society. Most of it, however, is 
consumed in purchasing duelling weapons and dresses. A species 
of armoury is attached to each of these Landsmannschaften, where 
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are collected all the necessary impfements for combat, which are 
adapted to tbe ditfereiit atature of the students. From thb arse* 
nal they select their weapons. The nnmber of duels fought Is 
often BO grealf that they are compelled to impose a second tax 
befofo the end of the lenn, to provide tfa^nselTes with new 
•nnonr and dresses. A complete dress» sword, dus. cost from 
twenty to thirty dollars* 

Duelllag is more prevalent in the nnivenrities of Crerm&ny than in 
any other place on the earth. To have passed two or three years 
at one of these institutions, and not to have fought as many <]uel8, 
is a rare example ol moderation; and so far from Ix iriLr regarded 
as an jumour, is considered by the studonts as a proof of a want 
of spirit. They do not wait for a genuine provocation, one that 
would give velocity to their blood, but avail themselves of every 
opportunity to display their courage. Eveij university has its 
code of laws relating to tlie intercourse of the students with one 
another. Some of these ha?e been passed in general oouncil« 
while others by tacit consent, haTO ae^oJrsd a similar anthoritjr. 
These are regarded by the Bunheii as inTiolablCt and whenew 
they come in collision with the laws of the unirenity, they become 
in tiieir eyes null and void. From a violation of these kwSf not a 
few of the duels proceed. There is a law here, established by cus- 
tom, that two students in passing each other, shall always turn to 
the left. As this city has sid(i-walks, they place a double value on 
their rifi^ht to the outside of ihc pavement. Inadvertence or design, 
almost every dnv, brings two or more of them opposite eacli 
otlier. When thus almost in contact, the idea of turning is 
rejected as cowardly, and they advance imtil they meet. As it is an 
invariable law in the material world, that when two bodies meet 
each other« the smaller must yield to the larger, the velocities 
being the seme* the smaller student soon finds himself in the gutter. 
Full of ire at the dirQr idees his situation awakens, which is pro* 
bably increased by the fieeSng all little fellows haTe* when com* 
pelled to contrast themselves with large bodies, he turns to his 
opponent and says, **' stfid etn dummer Junge" in other 
words, " you are a stupid fellow," or a blockhead. His anta- 
gonist immediately inquires of him where he resides, and having 
ascertained, says to him, you are challenged.^' Accordingly^ 
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hATing chosen his second, this friend calls i^n the ofiendiag' 
stndenl, informing him that he is to officiate m second to his own 
Irieiidi leqnestiiig him at tlw tame time to choose one for himsetf> 
Tliia he does, and the two seconds fix vpon the time and place, 
and the dnel takes pkee. Bat the Bwrteh Is not merely aUro to 
Us own honoKr,he Is stiU more so to that of his L a nd s m arn ich e ft . 
If any Sndiiridaal apeshs disrespectfully of one of these dans, he 
is immediately called a dummer Junge by the person belonging to 
it who hears liim. To be called a blockhead, is an insult which 
nothing less than a duel can atone for. If thua insulted, it ii 
indispensably necessary la c}ialleii|re the offender immediately, 
who is equally under tJic lu cf «5ifv of arci ptiniz- it. Should either 
of them fail of acting like a genuine Bursch^ his character would 
he considered infamous by liis brethren, and he would be treated 
accordingly. The promise whidi he made on entering the imiTet^ 
si^ is of no consequence ; as all the lawa to wliich he has sidh 
seiibed, disappear bdbre tlus all-powerfiil code of honour. These 
and many similar eauses of offenee, aridng from aeddent or dedgn, 
giTe rise to frequent duels, until the report of several in a day, 
ceased in a few weeks after my arriTal to ezdte surprise. 
• Whenerer a student is diallenged, he has not the prtrilege of 
choosing his own weapons. If he is a German, he must fight 
according to the established mode of the universiiy ; it not, he is 
allowed to claim the mode of fighting adopted in his native coun- 
try. Hi"? opponent, however, may retuse to fight, unlc?*'^ he adopts 
tlu weapons of the university, and tlien the affair ends in words, 
without any effusion of blood. The English and Americans who 
hare been here, have in a few instances been challenged, but 
claiming the right to use the pistol, they have almost ahrayi 
Itrand their opponent retreat, as they are not Tery fond of 1^ 
smdl of powder. *When one stvdent offends another hi a veiy 
insulting manner, die latter has the liberty of diallenging him 
Piftoienf (on pbtols,) as the Germans express, It, and it la then 
though cowardly not to accept it on these conditions. 

When death ensues from these duels, the laws of Hanorer con- 
demn the principals and seconds to several years imprisonnieiit 
If thry are natives, they arc also prohibited holding ottices under 
the government. When they fight in this manner, if they can 
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afford the rxpense, they iisnaHy cronn the Danish, Dutch, or French 
lines, and after the duel immediately retreat into Germany ; it not, 
Ihey croes into some other Ci«nnaD state, and after fighting return 
to Hanoyer, where they conceal themselves for a long time, or 
make their empe tfatoi^ the ■■■iiteiice of their ftknde* the 
police of the difeent Gemen etatee Mt kk coBeeit in detecting 
Aeoiendefe* An eadle of a few yean is euMeat to let the aftir 
hloir oTer« when they letom and Iito peaeeably ham»* 

IMr mode of fighting with piatola b peeoliar I beliere to Gei^ 
■wny. A line ia drawn^ and the two eomhatanta nt the diatanet 
of lea roda from it, advance towaxda eadi otfier, wiA tiie ptivUege 
of firing just when they please. This they rarely do, iintil within 
a short distiincc of each oilier. If one has firrd and iriisstcl, or 
slightly wounded his opponent, he is required to ach init e to the 
line, to which his antagonist approaches. When within a foot of 
him, it is considered porfoctly honourable to shoot him throuo:h 
the heart, wliich he conmionly does, unless his pistol merely 
flashes, or unless he posscsaea more than usual generosity. How 
euch barbarism should have continued to the nineteenth centinyi 
in a Christian country, is to me jneizplicable. 

As the German atndenta are nanaUy ao poor as to find it very 
diffienit to meet the eipensea of their educatioii, theae com h ats 
wotdd of necema^ almost eeasoy were the LamiaumtttehefiM 
once abolished. These institutiotts are in the fidleat aease of the 
word the great nurseries of dneUing. They not only furnish the 
necessary weapons, dresses, dfce. hut they keep alive that spirit 
of jealousy which is so conspicuous in this university. "When one 
, Landsmannschaft is insulted by the sludtiU of another, it some- 
times occurs, that !)odi of these clans are brought mlo the quarrel. 
• In such cases, it is necessary for every member to take his turn, 
and fight for the honour of his brotherhood. In such instances, 
he rarely, if ever» knows who ia to be his opponent, until a short 
time before the combat begins, and then perhape he fights with 
one whom he has never seen before. 

Tlie genuine university duel, differa from any other in Europe. 
In some slight degree the mode varies in the diflerent univenntiest 
but the leading features are every where the same. The weapon 
used is a straight sword, about three feet in length, Nesi the 
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point H kMA dosbk «dgi» to tin* HwiB ottequalfy well on oiAer 
tide. To proteet the btad % cireokr pieee of braw or Iron of ■Iz 
or eight iaelies in dfamater riM botween tlio hoodie and the Uode. 

These three parts are aeparatecl from eaeh othert the cap reeeWin^ 

the circle of defence, the handle being placed in their pockets, and 
the blade concealed in a hollow cane, or carried under their coats. 
Thus prepared thf»v promenade the streets, aiul go to the theatre 
of combat, without even exciting a suspicion in the minds of the 
gendarmes or constables, (for I know not what else to call them,) 
attached to the uiiTersity. When assembled at the room whidi 
la to be the aeene of their prowesa, the partiea eontiat of the fol- 
lowing peraona. Hie combatants,^ — the aeeonds, — the umpire who 
le cboaeii hy flie aeeonda, whoae pioTineeh ia to detenniiie when 
they ahall eommenee, and ^en they ahall terminate their coateat, 
the anrgeon, and finally a tbw Mends of the parties, who are nsn* 
ally invited as witnesses. The dress consists of very thick glores, 
which come almost to the elbows ; and of a leathern jacket corres- 
ponding with a brrnsi plate, wliicli is hi. stalled and padded that a 
sword cannot nrtriitr it. This desirends below the hijw, and 
guards every vital part of the body. Nothing but the face is thus 
exposed ; aa if this were the only part of the person, worthy of 
being ornamented with aeara. At this they aim ail their blowai aa 
it ia considered miworthy of a Hurtc^ to strike at the lege of hia 
opponent. Hie aeconda'^are arrayed in the aame costmne as the 
combataata. They pla^ themselves on each side of thdr friends 
with drawn swords, and ward off those blows which defy the skill 
of the principals. Althontrh not in the thickest of the aiiray, they 
not unfrequently receive wounds themselves. 

A duelling code is established here, by which all the students are 
governed. 1 have not yet been able to procure it, but have been 
informed of some of the laws. From them as well as from descrip* 
tions of such scenes from eye witnesses, I shall be able to give you 
an idea of aneh a combat If the offiBnce ia trifling, they strike a 
certain number of blows, I think it is twelve, and if no blood flows, 
iktj shake hands and aeparate. If the oflbnce is of greater mag- * 
nitnde, they continue fighting until one of them is wounded, or 
mitil they have struck twelve times twelve. During a long contest, 
which results from an equality of skill ou the part of tlie combat- 
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inlit ^Mjr oceuioiiBlly stop to neovvr tlicir btttiS^ md tfter t few 
mimitefl respite, they eommmee agMii with Biw ardour, eontiindiig 
the strife in some instmeei half an honr, before either of the 

pariit s i=i wuundf l. Whenever blood is risible, the uinpirr imme- 
diatclv orders a sus[»ensioii t»f armt». Tlie siir^ron then exaiiiiites 
the wound, if it is two inches in length, and opens o( itself one- 
Ibtir^ of an inch, the duel ceases ; as a wound of these dimensiona 
is eonsidered ample aatisfartion for any offence, which can be 
atoned for by the tword. The parties then beeone inends, the 
grasp of the hand being the sign of reeoncilliation ; and leaTlng 
Ae wounded stndent 'with the snrgeon, they repair to town, pro* 
fided as is nsnaUy Ae ease, the dnel is fought at a fitde dis* 
tance from it. 

Many of the students here, arc horribly hacked, and not a small 
number of them carry on their faces the scars ut many a duel. 
It not \mfrei[nenlly happens that tliese ^vollnd9 tranf-ft>rm n very 
line face almost into deformity. Instances have oeeurred where 
both eyes have been put out by a too well directed blow ; in others 
the nose* has been cut off, or the jaw baa been so wounded as nerer 
to recover from it. "Within a short time, one of the students lias 
lost his nose ; another an eye ; while others haTe been' so hacked 
as to be disfigured for life. They.seem as proud of these sears as 
an old Roman warrior, apparently befiering that their reputation . 
for courage will be in proportion to their number and size. I hsTU 
bcfin informed by those who have had every opportunity to form a 
correct estimate, that more than two hundred of these ducis hare 
been fought here during the present term.t Among the students I 

* You probably have heard that Artificial noses arc made in Europe. One 
of the Heidelberg students who had lost this member in such a contest, pro- 
coiad ana, wiiidi was in his opmiom a vaiy respecUble nose. While fislung 
in the Rhtna, as ha looked over the side of the boat to watch hie nibbles, tbta 
ofBament nnfertimateiy dropped into tiie etteam, and waa lost Torevar. I 
raoaived tliia anecdote ftem one of the Lelpiig lUulenta, who had no daabt of 
the truth of it. 

i Theiaaie two aeneileia a year, about ftur and a half months each. The 
rm s i n i n g three mcntlia no leetaree are givisL Soma of the pnitaois oem- 
nenoe thdr leetoree » week and even ten days earlier, and eontinua tiusi -ep 

much longer than of !i r s . Consequently itadente in lome of the departmente, 
lamain a abort time, after ihoee in othen have left Gottingen for their home*. 
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have two acquaintances, one of whom during this period, has 
fought seven and the other ujl timv^. These are not very rare 
instances. It is currently reported* that another has sent and X6- 
eeived aighteen chaUangM, whkh are to be cancelled by aa many 
dnela the approaehlng Semeater or term. 

Tlie tliirat Ibr acqmiiiig diatinetlonf by £gliiuif , and by getting 
into foiaf widi the poliee, with thePhflirtinea and with eaah other, 
attracta many young men to &aae oniTeraitiaa ; who reside here 
for no other object than to pass their time as pleasantly as possi- 
ble, with the intention of leaving behind tlu m the brilliant repu- 
tation of a fi^enuine Bursch. While here, their hours arc passed in 
fencing, riding, smoking, drinking beer, and lighting, and in all 
these accomplishments, they take the lead. This class which may 
form perhaps a tenth part of the atodents, make more nolset >nd 
%h t more dneb, nnleaa there ia a qmrrel between the Ijandammina' 



ready to dispute the paTement with yon, and 9ie stnd em dummer 
Jvmge ia alwaya on the end of their tongoea. They are ready to 
embark in any carousal, and the Buraehen aonga coming £rom 

their throats salute your ear long after all honest persons should 
be aL home. These are the rnen at all tlie universities, who iiil the 
beer cellaris w iih smoke, and sonu;*?, and with noise, from the loud 
laugh which issues from tiiese subierranenn caverns, to the thun- 
dering shout with which they greet the air as they emerge into 
atar light. All the duellists howeTer, are not of this character. 
Some of those who fight are yery peaceable and gentlenynly in 
thwr deportment. U, however, they have the reputation or bmng 
expert awordamen, they are sure of being challenged by the class 
of atudenta joat mentioned, who wilh the hope of gaining the repv 
tation of woimding them in contbat, eheerfiilly expose Ihdr iacea 
to the danger of rceeiTing such hononrable scars. It is rery pro- 
bable that you may consider this picture as culuurcd, but it is not. 
I have availed myself of every opportunity to gain correct infor- 
mation on this subject, by conversing with tho?e who have long 
resided iiere. Were you to inquire of one of the professors, he 
would probably think the estimate of ilie nmnber of duels much 
y>o large, ae he would know of such only, as came under the 
cognizance of the police. These duels are conducted with auch 
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teemy that not ami in tap eoniM to tlie knowledge of ftti body, 
lulesB imti] long after iiuj have temlnated, end but few eten then. 

They are well known among the students, even days before they 
occur ; but so strictly is the custom adhered to of coiircaliii^^ them 
from the government, that were every student of the university to 
be informed that a duel would take place at a given time, the serr* t 
would not be divulged. Were you however to inquire of any 
Burschj he would tell you that the number above mentioned was a 
moderate estimate. Some with whom I liaTe €onTened» haTB 
estimkted it maeh higher. 

Hie ITniTendty of Gottingen is not more ^stingnished In diis 
respect, khea the similar iastitiitions sitnated in the small towns. 
The students at Jenai and Heidelbergt* are eomddered as wiM 
Ihilows in comparison with those of this eity. In Bertin and Leip- 
zig duels are much more rare than in the small towns, as the police, 
puriicuhirly in the former city, are sufficiently mimcrous to keep 
the studentii in order. The opinioa^ of the ciii^eiis also exert an 
insensible influence over them, and they thus lose some of that 
nncouthness of manner winch forms so prominent a feature of their 
character. One would suppose that when such inflammable mate- 
rials go forth into the world, (for of the sixteen thousand students 
now in the German mnversities« at least six thonsand leave them 
yearly,) they would set Germany into a Uaae. This is Ihr from 
befaig the case. The students at Fsris, after fighting the ^lendiaraief, 
as they do at the fimeral of every French patriot, and on every 
occasion where there is hope of soce^lw, embark in active life, and 
settle down into quiet, peaceable subjects ; never exhibiting more 
ire tlian is seen in a blast of words against the niinistr\, or in a 
commendation of Napoleon. Like them, the German btiulcnts 
return home, and soon rommenrr llu ir professions; and leaving 
all their love of noise behind them, pass down the current of time, 
in peace wiUi all mankind. They do not even indulge their feel- 

* In ihc month of September, 1826, i desceiidfid the Rhine in company with 
half a dozen kUi dents from Heidelberg. I asked ihcm how many duels had 
been fought at Heidelberg, during the term which had just do«ed. They ali 
ajrreed, tb&t there bad been at least three hundred during the four and a half 
moDtlu. Th«M were at that tioM laM than eeren hxindred itndeBti in that 
aaivmtf. 
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ings of (^position to the goTernment, or, at least, they do not ex- 
juTMS them. They recmve even the humble offices which the mi- 
aistcrs deign to give them, with the greatest gratitude, and ipesk 
€f their duels and Uiwteringv while in the uniTenity, u the extra- 
mi^ of folly.* 

TtM noleyt fighjtisg Bursekent whoee munbere are from one hun- 
dred andfiify to two lkuadied» fom a body quiie distiiiet from the 
great majority of tbe atudwita. Beiidea tbia claaa, there are two 
othera. Of theao, the firat are young men of fortimea who come 
here and remain two or three years, becauae no gentleman la thought 
to hare completed his education who has not remained several years 
at ii uiiivt rsity.. They nve not very studious, but still derive not a 
little b( ru III irom such a residence, it being impossible for any 
man, nol even fur the %\ ilclcst Bursch, to be in the liti rar) atmos- 
phere of one of the German universities, without inhaling know- 
ledge. The second class are students, properly so called, who 
form a great majority of the young[men residing here. They belong 
principally to the poor and middling classes of society, who are 
atimidated by the apnr of neeeaalty, and by a deep and ever actiTe 
passion for learning. They are forced by the lawa of opinion, to 
fight a duel occaaionally, perhapa two or three timea during their 
leaidence at theae Inslitutiona; but theae are only momentary 
interruptiona. By them they Ire regarded aa neceaaaiy evUa, and 
from eueh combala they retiim |o their atudiea with new ardour. 
Very many of them paarf" three or four hours a day In the lecture 
rooms, and while at their o|m rooms they improve their time, as 
if resolved to be foremuHi m the race. The rich treasures of the 
library are witliin their reachiand these, by assiduous application, 
tljey make their own. 

Gotlingen still retains its disting^uished rank among tlie universi- 
ties of tills country, at least if we may form an opinion from the 
number of its students. They amount, at the present time, to almost 
aixteen hundred; a greater number than are found at any otfaert 

♦ This account of tlie duels of the students in this vmiversity, was written six 
months bffnrr 1 met witJi RuMiel's Tour in Germany. His arrntnit of the 
combats ot' liie Burseken of Jena, corresponds with thai 1 have here given. The 
resciuhliunce between his desicriptlon of the KtudcntH, and my own, is nol creator 
than must necessarily exist bel\yeou two Uelijiealiouii of the same itubjcct. 
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tfioie of Berfin tad Ylmma ezeepied. The former hu, wiihio ik 
few yein, riien with Mtoniflhang v»pidi^te the first rank enunf 
the whoole of teieiMe; the Utter* fiNim ite beiiig in the pojndoiie 
capital of a large empire, presents siieh fiieOities to students pur* 

suing medicine and some other branchcn, that it must of necessity 
(even subjected as the professors are to the noxious iuilutiice of 
Austrian politics) rise nunn rically to the first rank. Leipzig, 
Prague, and Halle, haTc frorn eleven to thirtcni hundred each* 
After these come Bonn, Heidelberg, Tubingen, &.c. 

This universityi which bears the name of Cleorgia Augusta, was / 
founded in the year 1734^ by Qeorge the second of England. In j 
ita erection no expenae was spared, and the most distinguished, 
eavma tn Oennaiiy were inrited to the pio fe a a oiiai eha&r. Sneh < 
indncenieale weiepreaented tothemttbatinadiort time IttKMated j 
of a greater nnmber of learned men, than almoat any other inatitii^ ^ 
tloB of thia eountry.r Two yeara after the aaifetai^ wna lb«ided» 
Hatter waa appointed proftaaor of anatomy. Hb eztenaive repn- 
tatlon aeon drew a great nnmber of atndenta to diia city ; and by 
his labours, and by those of his companions, its fame, as a medical 
school, was extended throughout Europe. MichaeliSr the prince 
of orientalists,'' as Tie Rossi calls him, was invited here eleven years 
after. Tlie reputaitioii of Gottingcn in oriental Uteratiire Boon sur- 
passed every other university in this country; and students came 
firom the remotest parts of Germany to attend his lectures. 
Tlirough his exertions, Frederick V. of Denmark was induced to 
aend Niehnhn to Syria and Arabia, for the pmrpose of gaining in- 
formation on the actual atate of tboaa eouitriea. The innova qnaa* 
tiona whiefa Miehaalia gave ]iim at that thne, have ahraya heea 
r^(aided by the orientaliata of Butope, aa ezhibitfaig a feaaarelH 
rarely equalled in the hiatory of eaatehi fiteratitre. Hejme* who 
aneceeded the celebrated lingiust Gessfier, in the department of 
claarie literature, greatly extended the fame of this institution. 
These professors, ^inth Kastner, Lichtcnber^, Tobias, Meyc^, Mos- 
heiiii, and many others, hy their iudciatiguble cflbrls, atifi their 
€xt< n.^ivi' K'Lirning g^^ppMH^^^i^f ^^i-^ university, ^vhich for a 
long period \v;is unequalled by that of any other in Germany. 

The rapid rise oi this institution, as well as that of Berlin, pre- 

aeats, in a. striking nuumery the iaciUty of difl'uaiug literature 

9 
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through a eomitry where the schools are iirovided with fundi ade- 
quate to eonmiand takni; and with the materiel of learning* Mimeh- 
hansen, who was the HanoTerian minlater of George IL when thie 
nniveraity was founded, not only posaeaaed moat enlarged Tiewa on 

the subject of education, but a thorough knowledge of all the nieanff 
necessary to effect an object so dear to hiin. The establishment of 
the Academy at Berlin, as u ( 11 nn the floui i^liing state of the uni- 
versitief? of Germanv, exi iti in his mind a desire to see tiling 
done toeleyatc Hanorcr to tlie »ame literary rank as her neighbours. 
Before due period, this kingdom, intellectually speakinfr, was infe- 
rior to many of the neighbouring atatea. To effect ibis object, thia 
able miniater, with the full approbation of hia aovereigoy aparcd no 
expenae to plaee thia in&nt inathotion on a foundation auperior to 
any of thoae then exiattng in Germany. He perfectly realiaed, that 
whatever the profeaaora might he» the atndenta wonU make Umiled 
progreaa wl&ont the meierid of Bterature ; and hia firat e£R>rt was 
to proenre a lihrary worthy of a uniTcraity. Inateod of lumhering 
the aheWea wHh monklah tiaditionaf and obaolele theol6gy, thoee 
works oidy were pvrchaeed 'which were in the highest degree use* 
ful as books of reference. A very large sum was annually appro- 
priated to Uiis object, which bcinsf nufrmented with the increasing 
number of students, the library suoii iirc-nntrd a valunlde collection 
of works in every branch of learning;. Ih jiromrf il also calnnetji 
of science, and there was, in a short tini< , no branch of instruction 
that did not feel his patronage. Whenever he discovered men of 
anperior talent, he inrited them to his new institution ; and when 
once established there, he made them not only his own friends, but 
finom the faciUt&ea which the uniferaitypfeaentad for puiauingtheii 
aladieai they aoon heeame ao attached to it,aa iirely« if erertto leavo 
it io/r anotlMr. To plaee it on the heat Ibotbg, he earried on n cor- 
teapoadence with the moat diattngidahed aehohura of Germany ; 
widi the double objeet of pl^dng them in ita chaira, whenever 
vacandea oecnrred, tndof reedving from them aH that information 
ao necessary to ita modelling and perfection. The professors had 
previously received but a very liniitfd su|iport. He increased 
their salaries, and placed them on a footing of comparative inde- 
pendence, so ill at they could apply all their power to the great 
objects before tbem. During the thirty-two yeara that he waa 
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cnttor of this ichoot of leanoiiig, he was indeiattfiUe in bif ofiorU 
to promote its prosperity. Long before his death he had the 
■atiafiietion of beholding Gottingen taking the fintranlE among the 
nnirersidee of hii eomitry, and enrolling among its profeaaon some 

of the first men of the age. The same liberal cour«e was pursued 
by his successors, and this institution continued, for a iQog period 
alter his di ath, the wonder and admiration of Germany. V _ - 

In this university, an in most Others in Europe, there are four Fa- 
cuUicSt or departments. The professors are dir ided into two classes. 
Ordinary and Extraordinary. The former receive from the go* [ 
▼emment a salary, nerer leas tlian eight hundred, and rarely more j 
than tiro thooaand riz doOarst fiir they are paid in proportion to I 
their reputation. When the tame of a proleasor has eocteaded f 
dttongfaoot Gennany* and sliU more when it has become Enro* 
pean, lib name'alone, particularly if he belongs lo one of the pro- 
fessional depaitments» often adds some hundreds to the number of ^ 
students. Hugo and Eicbhom the son, in the legal department 
here, Geseniua in theological at Halle, and ign^ in the legal 
a I Berlin, by their European reputation, have become to a consi- 
derable degree, identified with the prosperity of the institutions 
where they reside. As crcry university in Germany [ins llie right 
of inriling the proiessors of any other to one of her chairs, suclf^ 
scholars as I have just named, are constantly receiiring invitations 
fiom other institutions, accompaniedSrith tlie most flattering pe- 
cuniary ofiers. Even monarcha sometimes write to tbemt making 
proposals which few would decline accepting, if the goveiBments 
mider whose jurisdiction they reside, did not countemet tliem by 
making others still more advantageous. Such prolessofs haTO of 
course the power in their own hands, and there are few who do not 
make use of it In no other country are literary men thus thrown 
as it were into the market, and struck off to the highest bidder. 

There are at ihc present time eighty-nine professors and teachers * 
in this university. The theological dcjuiriment is divided into 
ecclesiastical history, exegesis of Greek and Oritnial literature, 
and polemic thcoloiry. The lefral includes, civil, criminal, Roman, 
German law, dLc. To the medical, in addition to those branches 
uaually connected with it, is added l^atural History. Under the 
philoaopbical, all those profeasors are engaged, who do not behyp^ 
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lo one of the above nentioned eltMCfl, and eren some of those 
whom we ehoold ungn to the ikeulty of theology. In this sfaBoet 
uiTeisal depertment as U shoidd be eelled, eve inehided Exegesis 
in Hebrew, Persian, Greek, Latin, Eagfish, French, Italian, and 
Spanish Uteratore, Statistics, modem and ancient History, PoHti-' 
eal Economy, Philosophy, MathemaUcs, Astronomy, Polities, My* 
tholugy, the Fine Art8, Logic; and in some of the tmfvennties to 
this belong also Chemistry, Mineralogy, Entomoloi^y, Lectures on 
the old (ierinan poets, and on Uie Gothic language. Ytui u ill pro- 
bubly nsk what mast of these subjecls Imve to do with philosophy. 
"To thir? I c^n only reply, that when u^c(] in rrferenre to the univer- 
sities in the most extended sense, it means almost erery subjert, 
dospting, law, theology, and medicine, which has occupied the hu- 
man mind since the reign of alchymy ended. Tlie Ordinary profes- 
sors gire, or at least are expected to give, one course of lectures 
gratis; though not more tfuo half of tliem do it They have the 
privilege of dsBTerlng as many priTate eoorses as they^lease, for 
which they receive a Frederick d'or from each student, for cash 
eonrsB Ifaat be attends* 

For a long period after dm establishment of this vnlTersl^, it 
was the enstom not only here but elsewhere, for all the p ro fe ssors 
to deliver lectures gratis. They leeeiied bat a limited support, as 
Aeir salaries were then much smaller than al the present time. 
Michael opened a course of priv:ite lectures, and met with such 
pecuniary success, that his example was soon followed, in other 
Mihools. To secure the greatest possible income, and still comply 
with the laws, they make the least interesting course pul)hc, and 
those which are tlie most valuable private. Hie public lectures, 
which were at first delivered four or five times a week, soon dwin* 
died to two and even one lecture weekly. Wiiliin a few yevs, 
many have entirely abandoned their public courses, and no student 
now Attends their lectnrss without paying his Fkvdeiic d'or. From 
thefar private leetores they are very handsomely rewarded, when 
they possess talent and an extensive reputation, and their receipts 
are exactly in proportion to their fame. There are two ssmestres, 
or terms, in each year* The lectures commence ten minutes after 
the sound of the clock, and terminate the moment it strikes ; tlic 
professor detaining them no longer than to finish his sentence. 
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To t greater delay they would not aulmiitt not eren to finish hie 
pungreph, as it night prerent them from reaching the leetnre 
foooi of tome other profeeeor ; it being eonBldeied indeeorooa for 
a etodeat to enter after he hat eommenced* 

Many of the professors give two and three distinct courses, and 
cases have !)C( n known where they have given four. Most oi these 
include four or live lectures per week, during four iiioiillis and a 
half. From the receipts of their private lectures, united with llicir 
Kilaries, some of the mo9i di^ttinguishcd professors, particularly 
those in the legal departments, receive five or six thousand dollars 
per annum. One or two of them have a still larger income, for 
they haTO not un frequently from t#o to three hundred auditort at 
each eovrte. The income even of thete will not exceed that of 
many of the Oxford and Ctmbridge pro fe e tow , tome of whom do 
not ddSver a doaen leetuiet yearly. Thit it a striking exfaihitkm, 
of the diAreoce ntleh neeettity prodnees» in the eflbrtt even, of 
lllerary men. 

The legal faculty en^raeea mora talent than the medical or the- 
ological, and la thought superior to that of any other uniYersity of 

Germany. More than half of the students belong to this depart- 
^ ment. At the head of this stand Hugo, and Eichhorn the son, 
vhose fame ig now little inferior to lliat of liis father. In theolo- 
gy, Gottingcn formerly surpassed every other university of tliis 
Gountry. As most of the professors are now advanced in life^ 
and as it is generally thought that they liave not kept pace with 
the progress of this tdence in Germany, this department does not 
maintain its former reputation. The fiune of Geaenius^ De Wette» 
RoeenmliUert and 8chleiermadier» havn attrtcted to the dtiea iriiero 
tfiey reader many of the atudentt» who would otherwiae haye coma 
hare. 

The medical fteulty it in higher repute, enihracing aome men of 
distinguished talents, among whom is Langenheek. The Germane 
boast of Mm at being the first surgeon fai the world, though to thi* 

opinion the English and Parisian surgeons would undouhtedly 
demur. Unfortunately for this branch of instruction, Gottlngen 
is too sjuall to allord the facilities necessary for a coraph?te educa* 
tion in medicine and surircr}'. There is but one hospital, and that 
is coniincd to one branch of diaease. Thof e W also a comparative ' 
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deficiency in the practical part of anatomy and surgery, not merely 
is relation to dis«eetioii0» but to anatomical cabineta* Though the 
GenoMia have had naoy veiy able phyddena end aurgeonst their 
achoob of medidne have lately aUraeted atodenla from abtoad. 
With the cxeeptton of Ihoae of Beriin, Breahn* Komgabnrg, Bragiie 
and Ylemia, diey eve all in onaD towna the lavgeat of whidii Ldp- 
zig, does not eontafai otot forty thonaand {nhabitanti, while moat 
of them are little if any superior to Gottingen in population. 
Even the capitals of Austria and Prussia arc nut yet large enough to 
present any thing like the same a(lva7Uac;< ? to the medical student 
as those which he enjoys in the French metropolis, notwithstanding 
this department has always received the peculiar patronage of tlie 
governments. Thoee of Paris are so great, that the student has 
nothing to wish for, particularly in relation to the nmnber and 
difkions of the lioepitala» and the nmneroiia means which are 
iHlhhiUsieaeht toperfSMtUmaelf inrargery andanatomy« Ao- 
ooidsttgly we find youig men from Biasilf and the United fltatea* 
to Ae Wolga» and firom the If orea to Fblhndt reeorting to die 
medieal adiool of Fiuri8» to enjoy those fiiciUllea which no oUier 
city presents, to acqmre a thorough knowledge of their pvofesskm. 

In oriental literature, with the exception of Hebrew, this institu- • 
tion, as well as every other in (Germany, is decidedly inferior to 
that of Paris, which not merely in this partment, but in medidne, 
and al^o in most of the physical sciences, is without a parallpl in 
the history of literature. It is true that tlicre are many more ori- 
entalists in Germany than in France, probably several times as 
■many ; but they arc residing in twenty-two imiTersities* including 
those of Kiel and Basle, while most of the French savans make 
Ptois their ph^e of residence. There are sererd of thehr institn- 
tions also in France^ bnt for centuries the F^nch government has 
made great exertions to- give an eclat to that of the metropolis. 
As lilemtnre haa always died the greatest Instre over a capital, 
the monarchs of France have made the nniverdty of Fsris, the 
redpient of most of their patronage. This partial distribution of 
their favours, has given a gijz;antic magnitude to that institution, 
when contrasted with those situated in the provinces, and even 
with most others in Kuropc. Germany having; no cnpif^il, and 
hm\% divided into thirty or forty independent states, can never 
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poMen any one iiiiiTefsh]r, wMeh w a whole can compere wfth 
that of the French metropofisy although there ere fire or eiz thnee 
as many profound eeholafs here at in Fiance^ uid the materiel of 

literature is several times as extensive. 

The German professors are as h l)ii<iy the most indefatijgrable 
students in the world. They are not, like the French anil Italian 
literati, pocinl in their habits. They reside chiefly in small towns, 
where there is little without to attract them. They consequently 
find it much easier than their western Beigbbonrg, to pass fifteen 
or sixteen hours a day in their lecture rooms* and in the society of 
folios, Eren thoee residing in the large cities have aeqtdred soeh 
habile of applieatloiif that they ere almost as ignorant of the amnse- 
ments aroimd ihem, as atrangeis. In most of the dties where they 
reside* there are no intelleetnsl foci, like the Institnle and the 
nnmerons li|erary and scientiilc sodeties» wUch form so many 
mental groups at Faris. A Frenchman is bom for soeiely, and 
nothing but an ardent lore for literature, united with long habits of 
application, will make him so independent of the living, as to be 
willinflf to converse only with the mighty dead. A German scholar 
from his rclirril hiV, TukIs sorioty a burden, and never does he 
more at his ease, than when surrounded by his auditors or his 
manuscripts. It is true that some of the French literati are rarely 
if CTttrsnrpassed even by the Germans in application, but as a body, 
tiiey do not exhibit that intensity of research, that you find in the 
students east of the Rhine. The professors of the mirersity of 
Furis rarely give more than fimr leetores a week, some of them 
only two, and seTeral but one. They reeeiTe a ted salary^ and 
after their appoinlme&t> they have no moliTe to application but 
their lore of stody and of fiune. Hmee of the German mirastties 
are not only iniluence^by these oonsideTations, bnt also by another, 
which is all-powerf^ the desire of acquiring i>roperty. Few 
minds ever become so purely intellectnal, as not tu be stimulated 
by the pleasures and comforts m liirli Nrealth brings in its train, 
and certainly not that of a German professor, whose reputation in 
the eyes of the government, is measured not a little by the number 
of auditors who frequent his lecture room. The students are en- 
tirely nnrestrained in their studies ; attending those lectures, and 
those only, which interest then. Thoy can msk absent thenseb es 
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firom all. without being nlkd to tn ■e€«iwit» uiiIms afler • yetr or 
more of toUiI idlmime, thcf may perhaps be adriaed to Imto the 
muTeralQr* It la conieqiMiitljr indiapaiiaaMe to their fiunfl^ weD 
as to their peemiiary comfort» that they aho«ld rise at kaat to le* 
spcctebility in their departments. Tliis additional Impatse calls 
forth all those powers, which a love of literature or of fame bad not 
awakened. They apply themselves to their studies t\ it)i an .irduui 
which insures them a victory uvci diUicuIty ; and enables them to 
present tlieir opinions in a most interesting light. The eliect of 
this is a numerous audience, deeply atteniire to their instructions! 
and treasuring in their note books, their moel taluable thoughts. 

The profeasofii of whom I have heard a consideraMe wmiher« 
deltTer their lectures ttom ce|doiii notes. They have usually a 
dull defirety* and rarely if ever rise to eloquence | Their intense 
application, their seclusion firom aodetyt and if we may hellere 
Ifadame de Btael, something also in their cBmate, (for she sayi 
that time appears to march more slowly here than elseM-here,) 
prevent uiont of them from rising above a singinif monotonous tone 
in their utterance, anil from eati hini: the inspirutitin of tin ir sub- 
ject They pres^ent an abundance ot fact and argument, but never 
make you glow with enthusiasm. In this respect they are the an- 
tipodes of the French, whose langoage is meagre in comparison* 
I hare seen some of the profemors of die univemi^ of Pailsv par* 
ticolarly Messrs. VUlemain and Andrienz, the Ibtmer at the 8eio 
bonne» the latter at the eolUge royals keep their andience in breath* 
kse silenee Ibr maqy minntes. Inspired by this riveted attention, 
<hey ponred forth a stream of eloquence, which carried every 
miAtor along with it, bearing down erery objection, and forcing 
every mind to yield its assent. At the conclusion of such a strain, 
the lecture room wm filled wiili shontn of "bravo, bravissimo,** 
which were prolojiged for many minntes. The excitement produ- 
ced by this •* blaze of genius and this burst of thought," was so 
great, that they were under the necessity of continuing their dis- 
coarse in the midst of applauses, which ceased only because their 
hearen were unwilling to lose the connecting chain of thought 
It reminded me of the efiect ascribed to the eloquence of Cicero, 
in the Roman forwn, and to thrilling emotions excited by the ad* 
dresses of the great Hendrick among his heroic warriors. I have 
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tuner seen greater tfleeti produced by Talma, or Mademoiselb 
Mars* tban by thaae gMidemeii, or beheld the iaeee of a thoueand 
avditon glowing with higher odminitioii. That they wmdd have 
egcited equal ardow in a Germin audience, Se not probable, CosU 
they have lectured in Oennan* which is the richeat and nobleet 
language of Europe, they would have rouaed their comparatiTely 
cold hearers, to at least a positive degree of excitement The 
great rua&oii why the French professors arc eloquent, is, that they 
lecture extemp irr. Feeling, as ahuuat all Frenchmen do, a 
perfect freedom Iroin emharrassment, aiitl rhuuig conhequenlly to 
eye their audience, they behold with increasing pleasure the tliou- 
land ftcee which they are lighting up with animation, and kindle 
into a glow of eloquence no lest aurpriaing to thenuelves, than to 
their hearers IIfl4 the French oratora a langunge worthy of their 
ninde, if they did not riae to a higher eleTatton of thought* they 
would at leeet produee a greater elfeet than any apcaken, who havu 
erer addreaacd an audience, aince the Roman 'forum haa eeaiad 
to make the heavens ring vrith the name of Cicero. 

The German savans arc not eloquent, because their life of 
seclusion removes the ni so far from the hearts ui others, that they 
never know what strings tlicy shield tt»uch to agitate the feelings 
of their audience. Home of them also are like Faust, when about 
eommenang, with Mephiatophelee, hie new conrae of life. 

kh wu>t« nie mich in die Welt zaaebidMi, 
Vor andem CahV ich mich so klein ; 
Ich ward« ilets T«riflf«n soya. 

Olhera, if they are not equally embarrassed, do not feel any 
enthuaiasm at the eight of their enditora. The great majority of 
them keep thdr eyee, moat of the time, on their 1>ooha or notes $ 
and if; for a moment, they attempt to apeak from feelmg, they soon 
return to them, not daring to renture Ihr from the shore. This 
unfortuiiuu < nstom of lecturing from books, and reading their 
manuscripts, wliich prevails so generally in the German uuiver- 
sities, has been the ruin of eloquence in these institutions. The 
fault ia not in the students, it is in the professor*?. Even to their 
dry argumenta and facta, the former give the most minute attention, 
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and any one who should warn with hia aubject, would make them 
kindle with enthusiaam, aa the hiatoiy of Gennaay* during the 
yetis 1813 and 1814» piovea condnatTely. Meaaienra Tin^maift 
and Andriflox, to whom reference has been made, were, in every 
Inatance liiat I heard l]iem« leetnring on anbjeeli wUeh were purely 
literal/ : finr example, on the beautiea of tlw Britaideaa ^ Racine, 
of the Tdemaqne of Fenelon, or were ezplaiidnf the general 
principles of literature, and the proper manner of studying belles 
lettres. How many subjef ts, worthy of such minds, docs the Index 
Lectionum, of a German university present ! Could the professors 
throw off their embarrassment, and feel like men; with their 
profound and extensive views of their subjerts, they would animate 
tho faces of their hearers with a glow of adaiiralion. 

(In deacribing this university, I have spoken only of the ordinaiy 
profeaaora. Thenext^and the inferior class, are called eztraoidiaMj* 
I They reeaiTe a rery limited salary irom the government^ not 
I enoiightoanpporlthem«eTenitteeliiNM3y. They also dellTerleetatea 
! on what anljeeif they p]«aae» for which they reeeire Irom Aeir 
1 enditora the aame feea aa thair brethren above them* Thia atatlon 
; la a stepping stene to Ifie oidlnary proftaaorship, bat one on whieh 
: tey hare naaaUy to raat from eifht to ten 3ra8ra, and, if not active 
1 in their pursuits, for life. As they select their own subjects, they 
, often become the rivak of their older brethren, who are compelled 
^ frequently to !2:i rcl themselves anew lor the race, or see themselves not 
only ov( rtaki II, 1 ml left behind. Of the beneficial effects of this 
arrange 111 cut, no one can doubt who has passed a fortaight at a 
German university. 
. There is also a third class, who are called lecturera or teachera^ 
/ which, 1 believe, is peculiar to the German unlveraitiea. Students, 
i who have completed their conne, and who aim at a profeasor'e 
f chairt naually remain several yeara at the inatitntion, pursuing some 
/ partlenbr department of literature or acienee, with the intention 
of eventttaUy givmg lectures. Tliey then make application to 
' the goveimnent* for pennission to deliver a course. On being 
/ examined and found qualified, they are enrolled on die humble list 
I of teachers. They commence their career under circumstances 
I sufficiently gloomy to discourage any one, who is noi miluciiced by 
^ an interne love of literature aud kiiuc. Before them they sec the 
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manmdimuy^p nS dman miif to earfncMy wliik 4ia ioimm of I 
soft of llio oUor toidMii tre dnongcd. | ¥liotevor thoir taints 
BHiy be, they ho?o to by tho tanMon of their repnteUoiif and 
that, too, BgftiiMt riTftls whose fame ia sometimes European. Years 
rc^l away, ami they see their lecture rooms only here and there 
attended by auditors. Most of them are in iiitlitrent cirfumstances, 
and with ail the inconvcniencea of porerty, they otleii hnd that tho 
roedpts fromthoir loimires, eroii for yooioi do not Ofoal the amnial 
nfttoftbfiBiooiiit. WitimotoBf VoBoorao^tlwjrwoald oboadoM 
tbelr emfJoymeiit in do opoir, wofo tbey mot aUo^ oo pibite 
iBitnicteio» to gala OMigli to piOfvoKt tlto lanp of Kli Am Mag 
oxttngoialiod. For o yrwry modoMto cotpowntloa, ibtf dewiote 
^reo or four hoiiroa day to tho io ottu ot i o n of Bany otoJita te 
Ian usages, or in their particular provinces, and not imfreqoently 
toil on in this manner for yearn, when the <1< .nli of ;i rival lecturer, 
or somr lortini;it(> rimimstanre, fills their roduis with slutlcnls, for 
m. time at least, and thus brings them into notice. They arc now 
no longor under the necessity of losing a large part of their time 
in this eonno of iastrootioii, bot devoting ail tfieir honra to their 
particnlsr departmont, they adranoe rapidly. Tkb oitfbHnga, 
vhloh fixy iniiat,of neooarity oxpofleiieot during flw flnt dro ov 
ilx years of dwfr progrosst oro ouoogh to depress ttio ittost oovr^^ 
gcons ndDds. Fortonstoly fiv them, there Is om medtnm of ^ i 
appearing before the poUie, where they wil flMOt with justice, | 
▼iz. the press. To this most of them resort, and before they have | 
been occupied many years as lecturers, some ponderou.s o< tavo is ' 
published, in which, not unfrequently, ei^ht or ten languages j 
appear in tiie form of illostration. If the work has merit, it 
receives its due commendations in some dozen or more of the 
literary journals of this country; and the acndior is Immediately 
regarded, by those around him, as a new star of greoter or less 
hrilUaney, jnst rising ahoTO the Kteraiy horiMn. A Singlo Woik of 
this deseriplion, not unfreqnently proems for a leiitmner die 
extraordinury dudr, somedmes even tho oifer of it from soTonl 
universities. 

There are two other cfitablif<hmcnts connected with tliis instihi- 
tion, which are probably peculiar to tliose of this country ; the 
object of wiiich is to improve the health of the students, as well as 
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ta qoaKfy thoM wlio d«lgii to enter the army for tiieir jftttnre 
profawioiu Dming the wer wllli l^rtnee, the Germui ceveliy 
mmSty Ibnnd tfaemnlTce ialiBrtor to their enemiee. To remedj 
lliie evi]» a mm department was eatebKihed in each of the miver. 
•Mee, to iDitraet the etudente In otery thing relnthig, not merely 
to riding, but to the goTernment and management of horsea. In 
the hippodrome, which is a large edifice, those students who intend 
entering the army, as well as others, exercise one or more hours 
daily. Two professors are couaecttJ with this department; one 
of whom givea lectnrcs on the q^overnmciU of horses, the other on 
the am&tomy and physiology of that animal, as well as of all others 
which are made uae of in agiieidtnre. This department of 
inatjfuetaon ia veiy popular with many of the atndents, and is 
generally eonaidered indiapenaaUe to n good prepatation for the 

Tht ihndng aclioolt which Ibnne dm aaoond ndditienal depaii* 
nent to whieh I have reterad* la Toiy mndi patronieed« not only 
* by tfaoie who intend entering the armyt bnt by meet of the atn- 
denta who expect lo be vnder the neeeaaity of fitting a dneL The 
dneUiati make thia eehool the prindpal place of resort, and here 
perfect ihemaelTea in the use of the broadsword. To excel here, 
is more important to them tlian become the ablest exeget, or jurist, 
in the university. The proficiency they make often excites the 
desire of putting their skill to practise, which is easily gratified 
by insulting Uie fir^l h^tmU nt they meet. This school has thus 
become one of the great sources of duelling, and it ia amrpriaing 
that it has not been long since abolished on this account 

The library of Gottingen ia wuTetaaliy acknowledged to be the 
most valuable in Germany. In the number of Tolnnma it ia info* 
lior only to thoae of Vienna and Hnnich: in mannaeripl% of 
_5idch theve are but five tfaonaand, it ia aurpaaaed by aeFeraL|Thia 
^^mtry eontaina a greater number of Inrge librariea than any 
o^er* In truth, oTery day'a ride preaenta yon a new one, of 
which afanoat erery metropolia would be proud, if not for the 
number of the Tohun^ yet certainly for their value. I\I 1 1 m hhau- 
aen» during his administration, had his eye constantly fixed on 
the library of this institution, and spared no expense in procuring 
all those valuable works of every language, which the resouroea 
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of HanoTcr mU pmfaifle. Ib a few jean it incraaod to fil^ • 
ihoMiid ^Uhdm. Some of die moti dii tiagaiehed pratoon • 
Ittve been Hbiariaiis, and st the pioMiiC Usie, the pruMipil em- 
ployment of one of theDt ie to diicorer throoi^ Mm mediiua of 
dooMitie end foreign joiunalii* aU tlie Telveble -wuAm 'wtiLdk 
appear in Europe ami America, that they may be purchased for 
the library. From its fomidation, tiiey havo pursued the plan of 
pun li t^iiig ( iu .i|i ( liiiiina, thai they mic^ht increase as far as po8- 
sii>ie its Hi( r;iiv While the resources of other libraries 

have often lic( II « \}u ]h1p<1 t.i iiriitify the eye witb splendid speci- 
mens oi typograpliy, ihe directors of this have been intiuenced 
aokij by intellectual beauty. Not only almost all the Taiuable 
worki whichjMre been publiahed inEuropei dtunng the last sevealy 
yearat but most of thoee abo which have appeared since the inren« 
tioD of printing, are now to be looad on ita abehrea. Probably 
Bo library eodiled wbieh waa ao free from litenry traah, no' one 
wmdi in valoable pifated worbe oovld eo mp af o witb tiua. To 
proenro thoee books wbieh are moat valuable to the atudant, baa 
been liieir only aim» and if any ephemetal pnblicatiooa baTO fomid 
tiiebr way to ita aaloona, they eamo here only duroagh ikm medinm 
of donation. Every useful work in whatever laoj^ua^ it may be 
written, soon finds a place here. The number of bonks in loi eign 
iiiiigua^es is many tiiiiea ^eater than in (icniiau, notwiliiiiUiadin|T 
the prodigiOLLs fertility of the (■( rinari press. By this judicious 
course, it has acquired a reputation which is hardly surj>assed by 
that of tiie Vatican or by la Bibliothique Royaief and though infe- 
rior to theae in the namber of ita volumes, it is regarded as supe- 
rior to tbam in value, and to every other in the worid, J^^inety- 
one yeara Maee, the first volume of this library waa parcbaaed; 
at the preaent liaie there ara tbrae bnadred tbooiand, the brigbteat 
productions of the bumaa. ndmL Abnoat one hundred and filly 
yearn ago, the library of Yala College waa founded : then are now 
eight Aouaand volmnea* Banover, daring t|iat time, baa been 
oxpoaed to fraqaeat warn; baa been oompelled to maintain in 
peace and war, a large army for its defence ; and baa often bad to 
support those of her enemies) and iicr allies. In peace and in 
war, she has groaned under the burden of a taxatiun, \\ hich we 
only know by the hearing of the ear. It i6 a country which is 
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poor ift ptopoitioii to ita popdMim, whm eampueA wlUi Ckw* 
necdeiit, and itiU its govenumti duteg kit than • eeiiliD7» htm 
iMsed lioM noble nonmniiit of litMtiire. ThtC of Ooaaeoiiot 
hu not added two thooMad yoIudm to the Uhmry of Yofe. 
Whet e melendioly contnat -doea tUa p wa a tt t to everf fibtnral 
man ! When will the time come that we thall be^in to feel the 
importance ot doing something^ for the mind? How longmiisl our 
Btudeuts 1 1 linger for literary nourisiiment, and not be tilled? When 
will the increase of our libraries ho thought as important as the 
construction of a new turnpike, as digging a canal, or draining a 
oarah, or anj of the other phyikal improTcments, which elicit so 
mnoh eloqaence on the flooca of our State hovaeaft and atlnet 
the gaze of theaaaiirln. 
~" The richne aa of tUa Bbvaij eaonot be reaHied hf one who haa 
BOl often eMwmed it A §bw pfOMuadaa through ita niMaona 
and nohle aahMnB» wfll gifo n atranger an Idea of ita angnHada; 
bat toheoone acqoainted with ita won^MU ▼altte» il ia neeaaaary 
to pass weeka» and cten auniha, in the cnonination. There aea 
few woffca whieh havo iniereated the Htereiy world, smee the 
invention of piintingi that cannot be found here. Do you wish 
to wiiio, for example, a history ot Spain, rortugal, Italy, France, 
or England I You will not only find here most of the valuable 
works, in* the lanfnm^e of the country whofc history yon are 
writing, but those in crery other ako. Independently of that 
eamttnce which one derires from oonaultiag maniisrrfpts, and 
from mingling with a people, which crery historian should dOf in 
order to become aeqoainted with the inatitntkMia of the coontry, 
•nd thehr inllaenoe in foiming the diaiaelar of the nation; he 
mdd write, in aome respects, a better history hen, than hi the 
capital of the hingdom. Are yon, ibr eaample, writfaig a hhitory 
^ 9ftt^ yw not onlf Ibid moat of the fahnble 8panbh hiato- 
alana, boMhe wny beat Frsndi, English, Italian, and Portugn^se 
WOrka on tide snbfoM ; an assistance which the Spanisli historian 
wodd search for iu vain in tlie royal library of Madrid, or the 
English, French, or Italian, in those of the Bodleian, the Roynl, 
or the Ambrosian. The samp remark is equally npplicable to the 
liistories of literature of almost every age, to the fine arts, to 
classic iitenOuie, and in kct, to almost every subject which haa 
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interested mankind. \ Thongli tha other lilnmriet of Gemitay are 
not eqoellj ridi in fiiveign Jiler«tare» tlMjr ere etUt eefficiently eo» 
taexUHtanael jnHtiiif pffoepeettotheetodeiit In eomeqeuioe 
of the i m e n w reeowcei whieh Aeee libreriee praim, we ^ 
<ho Hteieti of Gennuiy, eniterldb*^ in the inveetigetimit of new 
aabjeeti, befeee wUch neat mimfa shrink, end emering on their 
ooMe with e coorefe ehpeiior to fear, and an ardour which 
seldom tire«. From this cause proceeds that very cxtciisivc 
knowle(%e of languages, which you discoTer iti the -works and 
iUnstrations of bo many of the professors. They are not satisfied 
merely with the opinions of their rountrymen, on the, Piibjects 
whirh thpv are investignlin^, but to acquire llic views of foreign 
schokird and writers, they learn new languages, undismayed by 
the difficulties they present. From the richnesi of their libra*- 
ries results that estonishing sididirision of labour, yon find in the 
Jniif* .ledrisftKm of the onnrersities. They thai beeoM liicnty 
eoemopoittes. No vivei^ no chain of nmonteiBSi is to them a 
boundvrj; bat crossing oceaas, andscsliny Uieiiea and Oaoeasian 
eaainiit% their adnde etplore the i aidl ee taal regioaeof the Andea» 
and the Co-riillcrBs* of the Tigris end the Nik. Froan their early 
edacatkm at tiie gymnasia» and stiUmora at the nnifeni^, tiiey 
become divested of those prejudices so frequent among Frenchmen 
and Araericuns, that their native languages cont^ihi most of the 
treasuries of the mind. AViih a Ktcrature, richer than ahiiost any 
country in Europe, tlicy despise those loLnHiies of feeling which 
make most nations as ignorant of each oliier's hmguagc, as of that 
of a distant planet. To their minds, there is no exclusive country^ 
bounded by rivers or mountains, or imaginary lines ; their home 
is the intellectual world* Here they live, and feel, and act, and 
hail asa friottdi arhoever hat enlarged tlie boondaries, of real or 
ideel eadstence; onder whatever reHgMnii or political despotism 
he my have been bom« or whether he was edacated on the Ohia 
or the Ganges. • % 
The arrangement of this Ubtary is not only soperior to aay 
I have seen in EaropOt but 4 know not how it is possible to , 
improve it. \ One saloon is devoted to another to medicine* 

another to the Greek classics, to law, or to theology* &c. Take, 
for instance, the saluon ui imiury, in which the be:it lu:iturical 
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worlu and memoirs relating to countries, indent and moAm, are 

assembled. AH those written in Oemen occupy one series of 
shelvea; thoee In Bngliili, tnellier; tli4Me» in Freneht n thiid. 
These ere enbdiiided Into the hhitoriee of the dilbnttt coontriee. 
AU the Geiman histories of Oenttany, of Qreeee» of Rome* of 
Bnglend, Ae. eve rmged together .in refiMence to 4he eonntriest 
and pheed aeeerdfaig to the time of Aeirpnbfieation. Hiefalaloriea 
of other conntries are arranged in a similar manner. In the 
theological, tho medical, the classical, and other dcpailmtiitto, the 
works arc arranged after their subjects, with all the !*tibdivisioi.s 
which they will allow. Knowing: tlie. title of a work, you cau, oi 
course, immediately hnd it. The great simplicity ol thm arranfje- 
ment recommends itself to every one. 1 hope, some centuries 
henee, that some one, at least, of our libraries may be snfficientlj' 
eztenslTe, to make a simihur arrangement necessary. 

There are two eataloguee of this Ubnuy. The fiiet is like thoee 
found In all otbste, a list of the tides; the other is peeiiliarf 
I hdiere, to this eoUeetioBb It is a list of all the sidijeetB, alpha* 
beticaUy arranged, with references to the chapter and section. 
for example, yon wish to write a hislofy of the commerce of the 
Tyrians, you look for the word Commerce. Here you will see 
the dillcrciU rations from A. in succession ; and, having arrived at 
Tyre, you will find references to nil tho works in the library vviiich 
treat of tliis svilijert. With sitrh AK'Hilicf^, how much time is saved ! 
With such a library, and such catalogues, the student, if he does 
not diflcoTer ** a royal road to learning," finds, afler he has become 
iamiliar witfi many langoigesv ^at her paths are covered with 
flowers. There is here none of that thirsting after knowledge 
which every etndent feeb in our eomitry, withont dIseoTering any 
thing to allay the ferer of desire. Here he finds a home for his 
mind. The tntellectnal fruits of every age» and of every dine, are 
here assembled ; the productions of die Ganges and the Tagosb 
of Ispahan, of Arabia, and of Europe, are spread before him. 
The 80i|gs of Hafiz, ami ol the poets of Palestine, and ul Arabia, 
charm him with their oriental beauty, and allcniatr in their power 
ovpv h\n mind, with the odes of Pindar and of Klo|)sto( lv. Distitnt 
ages here rise into new life, and remote countries spread their 
variegated beauties around him. Wheiever he wanders, he &ada 
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% MW jHTOspcct opening to hit rieWf adorned widi efery Tariety; 
«»d in this mlm<Mt fury land he continnes during life, constantly 
searching for new objects of boautv, and fimliiiir them, if his heart 
is right with God and man, sail u ntly numciuus lo satisfy the 
enthusiasm of the rnont ardent mind. 

In the centre of the saloons of the library, are labics and chairs 
for those of the students wlio wish to consult books. Here you 
met them cmistantly occupied in exaouning those works, which they 
do not wish to take to their rooms. The library is accessible 
every day in iIm weekv Sonday excepted. On Wednesday and 
Satrndafy it is open tiro hours, on other days hot one. "niere aro 
six Bbrariansy vhoae sole hnsiness is to attend upon the stndentSt 
who apply to them for books, whether for consultation or perusal.^ 
Tlds pmetfce of opening the llbiaiy eveiy day, makes it almost as 
▼aloable to the students as to the professors ; the former of whom 
resort to it in great numbers, and derive from it important advan- 
tages. The libraries of our own colleges, one would believe, are 
collected principally for the ii^e of the prok -st i s. So far nn my 
knowledge extends, tJiere is not one of them often open for consulta- 
tion, tlie chief benefit to be derived from a great collection of books. 
In thai of Gottingen, there are probably one hundred thousand 
▼olnmes which are not read, and never will hr rmd by the students; 
but, as boolu of reference, they are invaluable, and as such they 
ure examined contittnally. They are wanted for a single ftct,^or 
dale, or argmnent, which is of great importance to the indlTidual 
whc( consults them. Many of them, probably, are nerer looked al 
bj him again during life. The possession of a single book may 
liius give a new train to his thoughts, and exdte a spirit of 
investigation, which may give, in some dejrrcc, a direction to tho 
minds of thousands. In writing a work, particularly where tho 
subject requires much research, an author, with such a library 
before him, might wish to consult several hundred vuhnnos, not 
one of which he would entirely peruse. If he has such a library 
within his reach, he cannot foil to present much that is new to his 
readers. With our barren libraries, how can we ever expect to 
acqnlTe a lltenry reputation. We may have an abundance of 
tales and novels; bnt, whatever thcur merit may be, we shall never 
find Aem giving us more than a transieBt fiune out of onr om 
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eoimtry. The Greek and LeCiB kngo&gee baTe been ttndled 
mofe than two centuries in the United States, and not two eritical 
works on the writingB of Athens and Rome, publiahed ia oar 
eomitrf, KsTe been reprinted on the continent, or eren in Bnglaiid* 

Messrs. Stuart and Gibbs, and one or two others, hare done, tmd 
are now doing much, to excite a spirit of inresticntion, m oiimtol 
literature; but, witli sucli a paucity nt buuk^ the American 
libraricij present, their prot»;ress lias been very riiuch retarded. A 
student without books, is like an artist without took. He cannaty 
with his sledge and dividers, transform a block into an ApoUo ; 
but giTe him the necessaiy implements, and he will animate the 
marble with every passion which ever agitated the heart of man* 
i»r the gods of heatliett mythology. 

The same liberality i^ manifissted towards the students, hi 
permitting them to take boolu from the library. They jiiesent,' 
to some one of the professors, a nnmber of papers, with Aeir 
names written on them, un<ler which he writes his own. Above 
these they write tlie title of the book which they want, and send 
it to the library. After the library is closed, the book is found, 
and the next day it is sent for. In this manner, if you desire, you 
may have fifty, or even a hundred, volumes out at a lime, the paper 
^ing retained as a pledge until the work is returned./ In those of 
the United States, no student, as &r as my imowledge extends, is 
permitted to take more than three books at a time, and b rarely 
allowed to consult books in the library. The shackles of Uteraiy 
eostom still reign In onr country with a despotic sway, unequalled 
in their power by any thing I hate seen in Europe, excepting 
those which religious superstition has^ thrown orer the mind. Until 
they are broken ; imtil our libraries are increased tenfold ; until 
our professors feel the stiaiulus of rivalry, we may look iii vain 
for such iiglits of science, as arc seen in cver>' day's ride in this 
country, that shed such splendour not only over Germany, liut do 
much towards dispelling the darkness of distant landsa 

A traveller in Germany finds it difficult to proceed a day's 
journey, in any direction north of the Mayne, wiAoui diseoTering 
something to remind him, in the small etties through which he 
passes, that intellectual cultivation is an object of great importance 
to the xespectiTe gorflnime&ts. In entering Germany ftom Stras- 
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biirg» and iravt^lling a few miics north, he arrives at Carlaruhet 
wliere a library of seventy thousant! voInnieBunfoM;^ its treaturet. 
A f«w hours ride bringa him to Heidelberg, where be discoVers 
another of fifty thouaaad* AAer proceeding about thirty milett 
bo enters Danxuitadt, where he beholds a third, conlaining eighty* 
fire Ihonsnnd ; at Bfayenee, another of ninety thousand; and in 
! the commercial city of Frankfort, still another of one hundred 
thousand Tolumes, erinces the noble spirit which has animated the 
enlightened merchants of that city. As lie leaves the latter town 
for Gottingcn, he stops at Gies^en, not far fri)m thirty miles, and 
in this small university he is surprised to ftnd & CdlU nioii ul only 
twenty thousand volumes ; hut he soon learns that at Marburg-, 
twenty miles farther, is another of Mty-Are thousand ; and at 
Cased, sixty miles from Bfarburg, a third, of from ninety to one 
bimdred thousand rolumes, adorns the capital of Hesse. On 
nrriTing at (Sottingen, the next day in time to dine, he beholds 
with astonishment, three hundred thousand rolumes, all collected 
V within less than a century. Making this a central point, and 
proceeding north about forty miles, he enters Wolfenbuttel, a 
email town of lees than seven thousand inhabitants, and leams with 
no little pleasure, that the government of Brunswick has enriched 
it witli a library of two hundred thousand volumes. Advancing 
still north, to Hamburg, he is delii^lited in visiting the commercial 
and city libraries, of twenty-five and eighty thousand volumes, to 
discover that Uus mercantile city has displayed tlic same love of 
literature as Frankfort 8out!i-east of Gottingen, at the distance 
of eighty miles, he arriTee at Weimar, where a library of one 
hundred and ten thousand, and at Jena, ten miles fiwther, another 
of thirty thousand Tolumes, proclaim the princely spirit of the 
Dukes of this little state. Leipzig is but a short ride from the last 
mentioned city. Here he observes with equal pleasure, two 
libraries containing one hundred thousand ; at Hallc, in Prussia, 
only iwejUy-livc miles di.staul, one of fifty thousand ; ami at 
Dresden, the capital of Saxoiiy, a ihird, of two hundred and forty 
thousand volumes, rrocecding to Berlin, lie enters the librar}' of 
the university, containing one hundred and eighty tliousand 
Tolumes. The Kdnigsbnrg library of fifty thousand; the large 
coUection at Breakii, as well as Ihoee of many of the other dties, 
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of PniMria» an display the patronage of the government, as weO as 
' theloTe of literature which characterizt s the Pnist^iaua. 

-Proceeding from Slrasburg throuffh Southern Germany, a similar 
prospect presents iLself to hiii view. At Freyburg he finds a 
library of twenty thousand; at Tiibinjien another; at Sttittgard one 
of one hundred uiid sixteen thousuuil ; at Wurzburg, a fourth of 
tliirty thousand ; at Erlangen, one of forty thousand ; at Landsbut, 
one of one hundred thousand; and at Munich he diseofen tlw 
largest in all Germany, and the third in the woHd, containing 
four hundred thousand volumes* On hU arrival at Yiennay ho findo 
that a similar apirit has influenced the Austrian goTemmont, if not of 
the present day, at least of a former time. There* in the four 
great libraries, the Imperial, the University, the Theresian, and 
the Medical Chirurgiciil, he discovers five hundred and ninety 
thousand volumes. Proceeding nunli, to complete tlie circuii ol" 
Germany, iTe h \cd to believe, on liis unival at Prague, that iUf 
library of one hiindri il ihuUBand volumes will do something to 
dispel the ii(nt)ranre which now rovers Bohemia. 

The thirty>one libraries above mentioned, contain more than 
three million three hundred thousand volumes, or averaging one 
hundred and seven thousand. The thirty-one largest libraries of 
the United States do not contain two hundred and fifty thoosuMl 
volumes. l¥hence comes this great diflerencet whenee is it tlial 
the^ little state of Hanover has collected a library in lose thin a 
centur)', not only larger, but probably ten times more valuable t* 
the student, fhvn all the public libraries of our country t We ave 
accustomed to rej^ard the Germans as a heavy-moulded race, as 
peruliarly physii al in their cluiraeter, because the ignorant pea- 
santry, who h:ive emii2;rate(l from this country to the United 
States, have remained equally ignorant in ours. Rut were ihc 
German classics tu be found at our public institutions, which I 
very much doubt, Cambridge library being excepted, and could wo 
read the language sufficiently to understand them, we should sooa 
discover that the term physical was much more' a*ppUcable to 
ourselves, than to them. In comparing Germany with even Italy 
or France, we shall find that the diflerence in this respect is very 
great between these comitries, and very much in favour of tho 
former. According to the fidinburgh Review, there is in FraMo 
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MM Iffiard room to one hundred TolnniM, and in Oermany one to 

six thousand ; a striking^ illustration of the coroparatiTe lore of 
Kterature of the two nation •4. In Italvt th<? restrauUii which the 
Catholic religion hai« placed on the mind, l)y its Index Expurga- 
tortus, have made their libraries ver^" inijM'rff'ot in all those works 
which relate to civil and religious liberty, and, in truth, in relation 
to those of mof t foreign languages, that were not written In defence 
of the Catholie religion. At Fisa, I searched in yain in tho 
mifmitjr libfnry for worki written in the German bngoege. I 
eoold not dieeoTer even a volume of their classical anlhora on ib» 
■Mvee* and« on inquiry, aaeertained that they did not helong to 
It. We have In our own country what is equTalent to aueh an 
index; ihe strong prejudice that so uniTeiaally cziats againat die 
Hterature of other natioiw. 

Whence comes this difference between Germany and other nations? 
It doubtless results, in a very considerable de^ce, from the 
impulse which the Protestant religion gave to the public mind in 
the northern part of tliis country. The efforts of Luther and 
Melancthon to improve the schools and gymnasia, as well as the 
apirit of investigation which they e^ccited, has been felt from age 
to age, and the effect will, probably, continue to the end of time. 
But this does not satisfactorily account for the love of knowledge, 
and tiie intettectoaUfertility which preTail here. More ptogr es a 
has been made here in literature, dnrmg the last serenty-fiTe 
ytm, than in any country, whatcTer, in the same space of time. 
Tliere are now erery year, more Tmluable new works issuing from 
its press, than from those of all continental Europe. Germany han 
beconu', literally, "la patiie de la pensee," in a manner which 
exciter the asioiii.^liiiii'nt of all who behold it. There must be a 
cnu^c for this. What that is, 1 shall now endeavour to inform you. 

The foundation of the university of Cvottingen, and the rapid 
rise of that institution, both resulting almost exclusively, from the 
enlarged views and liberal heartof M iinchhausen, attracted uniTersal 
obaenratioil. The directors of the other universities, found it 
necessary to increase the materiel of literature, or see those 
institutions thrown into the shadcb This they did, accordingly, 
though with an inferior spirit of liberality, to that of the Hanoverian 
minbter. As a law exists in every state ol Germuuy, tliat those, 
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wlio hM ofl&eei under goTeinment, shall pats one, and in mne 
of themi two yours at one of tbe instttatioDli beiongiiig to tlie 
countr^r where diey reside ; none of the older schools, which now 
exist, have been entirely deprived of their stiidents» though all of 
them hare looked at GStdngcn as their great rivaL The life of 
Miinchhauscn, has thus formed an era in the literary history of 
Germany, and his name will held in remembrance by millions 
yet unborn. 

The singular pohtical character of Germany has done much, 
perhaps more than any other cause, to rouse its literary ardour. 
It is divided into thirty-five states, exclusive of the four free citiesa 
Hambargt Liibeck, Bremen^ and Frankfort. The twenty-one 
uniTenities which now exist, are in eleven of these states. Th& 
remaining twenty^fonr' vaiy in popolatioa, from five th o usan d to 
three hundred and fifty thousand* With the exception of six, no 
one of the last>mentioned states has more than eighty, and half of 
ihem less than fifty thousand souls. Most of them are, of eouraei 
too small, to proride the means of instruction necessary in such a 
country as this. The eleven large states where universities exist, 
with the exception of Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria, ai o ahuost too 
«nall to be regarded in a glance at the map of Euiojie. Their 
monarch^ have been perfectly aware, that neither their territory 
nor their population can give them much political importance. As 
all men love distinction, and monarchs ahoTo all others, there 
remained but one way to acquire it, and that was in becoming tiie 
patrons of learning. Fortunately for Geimany, her monarchs haTa^ 
In this respect, kept pace with the spirit of the age. Instead of 
wasting the resourees of the people in festivals, where the only 
Bgfat emitted was derived firom powder and wax, as you iind in 
almost every state in Italy, they have caused the lamp of learning 
and science to burn m all their uiuvcrsities, until from the Rhine 
to the Niemcn, the jjloom of ijEpiorance has been dispelled, and 
most of the supn siition, \v!iich once covered the land, hasvaaiahcd 
away. The present Grand Duke of Weimar, whenever he dis- 
covered men of genius, pensioned them, and invited them to his 
residence, or to the university of Jena. For their use he enlarged 
his libiariea, both in his capital and in the tatter dty. Weimar 
soon beeamo the German Athens, and probably at no period siBoe 
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the ftB of Gmee* ba0 a bouiII dty prcfented the naw bine ef 
feniiis witliiii its walif . The names of Goethe, Wieland, Herder, 
Schiller, and Musaeus, hare thrown a charm over tliia town, which 
makes it classic ground. In the conversation of these poets, the 
Grand Duke passed niosst vi his leisure hourd. Thry became his 
bosom friends, and his patronage of them has made hiia the 
ibvouritc monarch of Germany, the Msccnas of his age. 

The same love of distinction is the cause why such a literary 
emulation prevails among the Gennan aeholars. Politics inreeent 
only a veiy limited prospeet of success. In such gOTernments aa 
ihese» but a small nnmber of persons can be thus employed, except 
In tfie humble situation of clerks and seeretaiies. Most of them 
are filled by ihe nobles, and to one whose blood is not pure 
by birib, but little hope remains of arriving at eminence in political 
life. There is a theatre, however, on which they may enter, 
where the superiority of birth is unknown. Happily for them 
this is ahiiost boundless; it is one wliere the mind may exert all 
" its powers free from every restraint, except that placed upon 
political discussions; The nmncrouu divisions and subdivisions of 
science, the fine arts, exegetical literature, law, medicine, and 
theology, ofier a variety almost commensurate with the desires of 
Ae ever active mind. Here reigns the most perfect equslity* No 
rank* no station, not even the monarch, claims precedence in this 
republic of letters. Learning and genius here meet their reward» 
the homage of all inferior minds. The arguments of the king or 
the emperor, or their ministers, when not supported by the bayonet, 
are here compelled to yield before Uiose of the humble citizen ; 
and, when thus supported, the victory is merely i»liysical. To this 
theatre most of the aspiring minds of Gertii;iii>' resort, to try 
their fortunes; and although many die unknown, or have but a 
transient reputation, not a small number acquire that distinction 
in this land of letters and libraries, which equals their fondest 
hopes. The extent of this republic is greater than that of any 
other country. Among ib» seventeen millions of inhabitants north 
of the Mayne, there are probably several times as many readers of 
magazines end books, in proportion to the whole population, as in 
any European kingdom. The thorough education which the 
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fffrmtiiff meivfif nakM Uiem fiiDf iennbla to the grett adtift- 
tagM fendtiiig from that uiUTeml knoidedge, for wbidi thef are 
flo eonaiiieiiow ; idiik the npid advaaceiiieiit which lamiiig and 
aeienoe aie makingf require aaaidooiui application and a eontiBaal 
pemsal of new publicatioDfl, to enable them to keep pace with the 
ipiiil or ilic age. 
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LETTER V. 

GdmH^siTy Sen. 9^ 1686. 

I leat ycm a km dtji smee » lmi|f ktter dated from iUt dt|v in 
which I attempted to draw a slight picture of the mdTeraitjr. Yo« 
win there find mnA shade Mended witii ^ Kght, more probably 
than will be agreeable to your American optics. It will 1 tear ap- 
pear faint to you, when you remember iliat it was tlrawn by one 
wiio has hern tor many year? in love wiili the idmil lie had formed 
of it, at the distance of four thousand miles. The moon presents 
to our e)'es a picture of perfect beauty* but were we to ajiproaeh 
it, we shoald no donbt diacover a quantum suff of bogst swmmpe 
and mire ; and even a poet treading its dirty auiaee, wonld find it 
difficult to tmneform it into an «<idaad of the bleet'* 8o I haf» 
ftwnd meet of the obfeeti, and not a Ibw of die man of Boiop*. 
WluBean ocean rolled between them and myaeli; they preaented a 
moet hrillient jnetore to my eye, but when I came to aee them in 
in the phiin MihabiUi of near inepeetioD, they loet not a KtOe of 
their splendour. But with all its duels and immorality^ Gottingen y 
is a magnificent institution. A stranger when looking at iL, and f 
recollecting wliat it han clone during the last ninety years, (for it is j 
younger than many por-ons who live within a hundred miles of it,) > 
is compelled to acknowledge that it is one of the favourite abod«i J 
of genius, and worthy of being placed by the lide of Oxford, liOy^' 
den and licipsig, on the records of fiune. , 

A few ereninge idnce, I had an opportdty of witneiring a Ute* 

to which, W9 our literary men Aide eo early, we haVe no parallel 

in our country. This was the congratdatiena oflered by the 

students to professor Bhunenbach, who has just finished the IIAieth 

year of his professorship, and the hundredth course of his lectures. 

The students arranged themselves in a procession walking two 

and two. They carried bnrnine^ matches of about four feet in 

iength, and marched through the principal streets of the city. A 

18 
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band of miuic preceding them, played e number of the beaulilal 

airs, for which this country is so famouSf until they came in front 
of the profc8Sor*H house, when us »oon as the muaie ceased, tliey 
gave him three ( hecrs. Tlu- ju ofessor w a> >tandinfrat the wirniow, 
and although sevenly-lliree years of age, ttiaiiked ihem with suffi- 
cient strength of voice, to be heard at llie extremiiies of the line, 
which they answered by a second trio of cheers. Tiiey then pro- 
ceeded beyond the walls of the city into a large meadow, and threw 
their flaming torches into a pile which they anrrounded, ainging a 
song of friendahipt composed by a former member of Iho isititB* 
tiOD. As Blmnettbach ie a great frTourite with the atudenta, th^ 
all united in showing him this burn ing proof of their reapeet and 
• lore. 

While ninr( Iiino- throujrli tlie atreetf*, they were compelled to 
walk ui a eonsnk ruble ili.stance apart, to avoid sin^cinnreat b other. 
They thus compressed the Philistines to the Hide walks, and amused 
themselves by singeing them with their llanun<( weapona. The 
darkness of tlie night, the long rowa of torches which they occa- 
sionally moved and swmmp, ^ ^ many directions as an ignis fatuta 
•Ter moved in ; the merry strains of music pealed forth by the 
bandy the shrieks of the semiit girl% when in danger of being 
burned, (for tfiey took great pleasure in making them prove the 
strength of their lungs,) together with the Qluminated columns of 
smoke whieh rose aboTO them, presented as odd % picture, as an 
oriental funeral. I could not help thinking thai wo Ott the other 
side of the ocean, would our professors only live long enoujjh to 
furnish the opportunity, might devise a much more rational mode, 
and certainly a less smoking one, of showing our respect for t 
distinguished savant. I have been too long, however, at this univer- 
sity, to anticipate any thing from the students, which is not at least 
spiced with what the Germans call Schwdrmereyf whieh as they 
use this word, means a compound of Aney >nd extravagance, or 
an approximation Co qdzotiam. 

I have been very mueh surprised to see the great longer!^ of 
the literati of Germany, when eontrasted with the students of our 
country. Professor Streaumcyer is now delivering his hundredth 
and sixth course of lectures; Eicbhorn, his hundred and first; and 
not a few of the other professors are enjoying vigorous healtii 3,i 
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that period, when most of oiir« arc in llu ir Ln avc. Ilcyuc died at 
eiffhty-six, Kastner at riL'^hty-one, Mirhaelis at scvonty-foiir, llallcr 
at seventy, Kant at eighty, Jacobi at 8evcnly-i*ix, and tho ]>ot ta 
Wieland and Klopttoek al eighty-one, and at seventy-nine years tjf 
age. Goethe it now flerenty-eix, and many of the most dislin- 
guiahed profeMOft of oUier oniTenities are delivering their two or 
three eonrsea of lectures, at a period of 1ile» when in most comi- 
tries, If one happens to live so long, he b laid on the shelf «s 
baring ootUTed his nsefnfaiess. This great longerity can not 
resatt from a want of applicaiion, for most of the persons here 
mentioned have publislicd from twenty to eighty vplnmeSi and 
more assiduous students the world has never seen. Our literaU 
rarely compose more than half a dozen \ olumes, and even this 
number entitles them to be placed on the list of volumnious writers. 
With us» learned men are continually exercising ; here they shut 
tl^emselTes in their studies, and through most of their lives pass from 
twelve to sixteen hours a day in makkig profound researches, and in 
writing their lectures. It is true, they do not eat meet breakiastSt 
hm they eat meat wiih supper, and that just before retiring to rest. 
As their cookery is less healthy than ours, we have rather the ad^ 
Tantage of them in this respect The winter is not so severe as 
t]iat of New-England, but it is? colder than that of Virginia. The 
■weather is less variable than witii ur^, but there is miu h juure 
moisture; which in a cold country is still more deleti linus. It 
has often been remarked that painters lived to a longer period 
than any other class of men, and it has been explained f)y the pecn* 
liar tranquility of mind which those artists enjoy. This is not 
more applicable to them than to students; and yet those of the 
United Statest as well as those of most other countries, die compa- 
ratively early. I know of but one cause, and that is far from being 
an adequate one. The stove is imiversal in the north of Germany. 
By this they have an equal temperature at all times, and are never 
subjected to the alternate freezing and thawing, from which we 
sufler so much durinfj our coldest weallier IxTorc our ttpen fires. 
That many a constitution is more or less injured by the imperfect 
manner of warming our houses, no one can doubt. Were the 
Rttsrian stoves universally adopted, we should unquestionably ind 
fewer instances of our most valuable men, being ^ut down before 
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they had reached that period of iife* when ttieir iiicidtiee hmd 
•ttaiiMd their greatest vigov. ' 

Blmneiibeoli U one of the most dbtaiigDiehed profeeeote of Ger* 
Bumyy and has done ae mndi as any oba nov liymg, to extend llie 
lepmatlon of this miivenity. He maintaina that repotadon in 
physiology In Gennany, which CuTier has in Franee, and has been 
more instrmnental than any other man, in exdting an Interest in 
these studies. He has in fact given such an impulse to them, tliat 
he may be considered as the creator of this science in this coiin- 
try. In consr 4uence of the enthusiasm which he has produced, 
many of liis juipils devoted their Hves to these pursuits, and arc 
now holding very honourable places in the other universities. His 
lectures on natural history, osteology, phyaiobgy, comparatiTe 
anatomy, dtc* have always attracted young men from the remotest 
parts of Germany. His room is always filled, as be has been Ibr 
a long period the most poptdar of all the professors.* His works 
have been made text books at many of the universities, and have 
been perused more than those of any other man in his department. 
He is now as enthusiastle as at any previous period of his life, and 
exhibits a boundless curiosity respecting new discoveries, Blu- 
meiibach has been principally instrumental in collecting the cabi- 
net of natural hislory belonging to this institution ; besides wliich 
he has a private one, consisting of the skulls of most of the na- 
tions and tribes of the world, which presents to the eye, almost 
every line of variety, from the retreating forehead of mere ani* 
malism, to the almost perpendicular one of genius. His work on 
ibis subject, coUecHa craniorum dioerg geni has given bun a re- 
pulatioa throughout Europe; where very few names are as well 
known. In conversation he is most interesting, not only from his 
great learning, but from the youthful ardour with which he enters 
into every subject ; and as the amiableness of his character is com- 
mensurate with his attaiumentfi, you feel a respect for hi^ heart, 

* BbuBsnbadi illiistntcs all Us Ihaories by aneedotsa. WHh these heks«ps 
his pspUa in a esntinoal roar* making Ids tkeorfss and Us AmsIs honflraaaly 
indaHMa by ths powar of aMoaialioa. 9o great is his popalarity Uuotighoai 
Osnaany, that •avenJ depatalioMi have airivad here from othar emvainllM, 
to congratolate himi boating with thon plate snd other preaeats, smosg 
which are aersnl medals, which have boon stniok oflT hi Us praise. 
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which is not surpassed by your adiniration of his talents. In the 
evening his liuuse is always opt^n to his pTii)il«, wlio are expected 
to visit him pleasure, and they are uelcuaitd by hit? family as 
Weil as by himself with so much cordiality, tJiat tiiey are often in- 
duced to avail U)eiB««lve« of this opportunity of enjojring his so* 

AmoB^ the pvofBSSOM of this iiistitiitioa» there is none whom 
naino is so well known in the United States as Hicfahom, the frther, 
Thiov^ bat fitllo of a Gemn on vy arrival hen, I had still pe- 
rnsed OMre of his writings than those of any of the other Gotting* 
en Hteratit and had UmnA in then such research, and such new 
Tiews of the subjects which he discusses, that although diflering 
from him on many suhin is, 1 had a greater dcjsire to sec him than 
altno&L any man in Germany. He had been to my eyes, for seve- 
ral years, one of the (iihborini in oriental literature, and at tho 
prospect of meeting him my curiosity became inteiue. My ima- 
gination had drawn a splendid picture of his physical as well as 
mental being; what then was my surprise in being ushered into 
his presence, to see a snail man, of only fire feet riz inches in 
height, xather oorpulent, and not having any resemblance to the 
picture ftney had drawn. His free ie ine, and in his youth he 
must have been a very handsome man, andas suchhewasdonbtleas 
regarded by the German mademoisdies, some fifty or rixty years 
since. His hair, which is very lon^, is as white as snow, and is 
thrown iiai k. falling over his slumlders. His eye, noiwitiistaiuiing 
his clopr aj)[>licaiion, is very prominent, not having: sunk in its orbit, 
as is almost always the case, with such intense siudcnts as lie has 
been. Though now seventy-three years old, he has much of the 
frcslmcss of middle age in his face, but in his walk you discover 
the influence of time. He received me with great politeness, and 
in that open manner, which in a few minutes made me feel quite at 
my ease* According to his ideas of etiquette, it wae improper to 
read the letter of introduction which I had handed him, in my pre- 
sence ; and he^uSng roe to excuse him a moment, he retired, thai 
he miirht peruse it alone. Whether this was a part of the etiquette 
of Germany lifly years since, or whether it resulted from iiiti pe- 
culiar f( flings, i know not, but I have never seen it in any other 
instance. We talked about Charles X. Mr. Viilclc, French poli- 
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itics, ihc proprrcss of liberty in Europe, and tlie Tope, on which 
j topics lie t illered with n ^rent deal of animation. I found him 
I quite as liberal in politics, an admirer of our iTi^titutions, and be- 
lieving with most of the liberals on the continent, that our exam- 
' pie would exert not a little influence on the future happiness of 
Europe. 

He has now almost finished the fifty^fiisf yen of hb professor^ 
ship, having heen chosen when he was twentjr-two years of age. 
He was first called to fill a profeieor's chair at Jena, where ha 

• remained nntSl the death of Michaelis» when he was invited to' this 
nnivenity. It is generally admitted by all who hnow him, that he 
has been one of the most illustrious examples of mental applica- 
tion ever known in Germany. One who has lung known him, 
and whose knowledge of his habita is such as to leave no doubt of 

" the truth of the statement, has informed me, that, durinpr the last 
fifty-five yenrp, he has heen in tlic habit of studying sixteen hours 
a day. ^Vhat an exhibition of the improvement of time ! I could 
not looli at idm without feeling that he was almost without a paral- 
, lei, as an example of assiduity. He seemed to me like a noble 
doric colaom» upon which time had beaten almost in vain. HIa 
manners are an union of &e old and new school; the dignity of 
the one, with the ease and graeefldncss of the other. There is a 
very unusual degree of firankncss in his reception of you, united 
with a scrupulous observance of all those civilities, which prevent 
your wants by anticipating their gratiiicatioD. His courtesy is not 
merely external, but flow» at tin same time from the heart, leaving 
. on your mind the impression of a litushed gcnth man. 

It is nti^w forty-six years since he published his Introduction to 
the Old Tcstamejit, a work of immense research, unequalled by 
any witlrin my knowledge in the English language. No one can 
read it without being astonished at the extent of his attainments at 
the early age of twenty-seveut Before him, many of the exegets of 
Germany had published historical views of the individual books of 
the Old Testament ; but he was the first writer who presented a 
complete and connected history of the Canonical books, in relation 
to their collection, original form, history of the texts, and critical 
aids, with an analysis of each book. As he was the first to examine 
this subject, he euicied liiu held witii an ardour worthy of its im- 
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portance. Although those who succeeded him liave, in some 
points, written hotter than he ilul, corrected those errors wliich 
are always* attendant •»n upon a new course of investigation, sliil in 
research nml originality of arrangement, he has been equalled l>y 
none who have since written on the suhject, unless De Wctte should 
be excepted.* The historical part o£iua work is without a eompo- . 
titor, and wiU probably reoutm to for a long time to come. He 
feels as if very many of those writers who hare followed him, bad 
•loleD from bim ; and» judging from tboae work* wbieb I bave 
read, bit opinion ia not without foundation. Of all bis writings, 
he eonaidera hia'ClMMRafilari«« cn iijMCtt^pam Jomnia decidedly 
the most ingenioos, and the moat acute. His countrymen have 
not agreed with him in this opinion, and in the theologieal review* 
it has been treated with not a little severity. Whether they do not 
understand it, as lie maintains, or vv hcUiijr the ir criticisms are just, 
I am ignorant. He observed to me tliat when he first published 
his works, lie wns thought to be quite heterodox })y his country- 
men, but that many of his contemporaries had gone su (ar beyond 
him» that ho was now comparatively orthodox. How much soever 
ime may difier from him, and even lament that he baa added the 
weight of hia name and hia immense learning to Ibe aide of acep> 
tidMB» no one can conTerae with him without bcsng convineed of 
the ameerity of hia belief, and without feeling the greateat reapeet 
for hia exhibition of ao noble an example of induatiy, nor fail to 
remember hia amiable and a^tionate manners, without the great* 
eatpleaanre. 

When he firat appeafed In the world of theologieal literature, he 
was hailed aa a riaing star of unusual brilliancy. His succeeding 
Ibme has not eqtudled the anticipations of his countrymen. This 

has been, in some measiu'e, owing to the fact, that his contempo- 
raries, with the aid which he has afforded them, have pushed tlieir 
itjvi s ligation farther than himself ; as well as to that vice w liic h so 
universally prevails in this country — the love of x^ritino; many 
book, of which there is no end" in Germany, though few of 

* Da Watte Imji only pvblisbad a Byllabva of his lectures, This work, wiiieb 
ie a tmall volimM, is lagarded hen as eaperior to every other wfaieb has ap. 
peared. 
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the authors will admit that " much learning is a weariness to the 
flesh."* 

Th^'re is innch lit< rarary iradition afloat in the conversation of the 
students, and prolessora of the university, particularly in relation to 
ilie great men wlto liave formerly iiiled the professors' chairs. Their 
Tarious quarrels, disputest satirical efibsions, are very current* 
and aflbrdnota litUe amusement to the students of the present day. 
Among the pn»feaBon» remarkable for their wit and satire, the great 
•strononere and mathematiciana Kastner and laehtenberg, are per* 
liapa the moat eelebrated. They were called to Gottingett willdD a 
abort time of each other» and during the many years they held Ifadr 
respeetiTe chairs, they made the literary circles of this town among 
the most humorous of Germany. It is very rare to behold a IM* 
theiuaLician foiul of humour, and still more so to find him possessing 
it himself. To see two such men, at the same time, in the same 
university, is one of those strantrc coincidences, which, from ita 
variety, becomes a /standard of comparison, when any thinr re- 
markable occurs. Kastner's satire was directed at every thing, 
and every body. The professors of Q6ttingen were continually 
eiposed to his fire, few, if any of them, being spared. Among 
these, Bchtenn, ihe professor of history and slatisties, was parll^ 
cularly offimslTe to him. When BehlSier recelTed fais patent of 
nobility, Kastner wrote <he following ; 

Dan AdflUnitf 4m Hem dsn wir meuieii, 
fl«ht«ib Maan auf einar todtan Essliliaat ; 
So hat aaf dam R«b das ainen 
D«r aadaia oil sain Oiiiok gabaat. 

* Hii principal theological works are, Allgflinaina Bi)>1iolhck d. bibllscbea 
Literatur, 10 to1«. His Ur^reschichte Einl. u. anm. von J. Ph. Gabler, 2 vols. 
Einlcitimo; ins A. Test. 5 vols. Einlcitang in dio Apocryph. Schriflen, 1 rol. 
Eonleilung ins N. Test. 3 vols. Repertoriiim ffir BiHisrhc tind Mnrfr»»nl. Li- 
teratar, 9 vols. Die Ilcbraischen Propheten, 3 vols, and iiis Conunenlary on 
the Revelation of Saint John. Besides these ho has pubh^tbcd a Historical 
irlcw of ihe Freacii Revolution, 2 vols. lliBtory of the World, firsl and second 
part, 6 vols. History of Literature, 2 vols. History of Literature from its ori- 
gin to tiia praseat time, if I leoolleot right, in 12 woht, Oanwal hiilory af tbe 
eoltiTation and litarataiaof modam Europe, 2 vols. ; beeidatinany mailer works 
inmagltrolumm. Mast of tba woriuabavamantionadaM in octavo. A Gap* 
0aa Oetavo avaally caataina ftom five to man handrad pagea* This avaiy ana 
aauft tfduiowladga, ia an iUottriooa prlof ofindttaliy, and lara of tcaaaicb. 
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Kasftner« hearing of Schloser's mvriage to « f ouii|^ ^dj who 
had been his pupil* mide the following imprompttt : 

Dor groascsto von Deutschland** Padigof en* 
Hat welter nichta alft seiiio Frau erzogen ; 
Und haUc Sicdurrh ihn Ven^tnnd bokonuniat 
So iuitte Si« Um nicht gouommcn. 

Lichtcnberg is ihe author of the colcbratcU " Illustrations of IIo- 
g^arth." In this work, he has exhibiti t! a minuteut^s nf analysis, a 
profound knowledge of the human cl^aracter, and a fund uf humour, 
little* if aajr, inferior to the celebrated artist. I know of lew Ute- 
nry anuumente equal to the perusal of his illustration;!. When 
one reeds them> he cannot avoid lamenting that Lichtcnberg did not 
devote a part of his time to an exhibition of the ludicrous traits 
existing in the eharaeter of bis countiymen. Had he done it, he 
would probably have been styled the Gervantes of Germany. 

A few weeks since, one of the theological students walked out 
into a meadow near the town, for the purpose of eonunittiiig to 
memory a sermon which he Avas to preach the next day. He is 
supposed to have been very intently occupied in tikis manner, and 
to have unconsciously fallen into the Leine, a small bUeaiu whicii 
mna tlirough it, where he was drowned. At his funeral the stu- 
dents walked by liandsmannschaften ; tiiat to which he belonged 
being neatest the corpse. They wore the dress of their clans, and 
were mder the direction of their respective presidents. After the 
coffin was placed in the grave, it was surrounded by the Bend of 
musicians belonging to the city, who played a beautifully mouzniU 
air. One of the theological stndents then addressed his compa- 
nions, for a few minutes, alluding In a very pathetic manner to the 
peculiar ciicumstances of his death. After he had finished, they 
all united in sin^n<r a hvmn around his^ave, which was composed 
bv one of the Fludcnts, at a tormer period, lor a similar occasion. 
The words were tail of feeling, and the tune admirably adapted to 
them. It drew tears from many of the specUtors, and rarely have 
I witnessed a more affecting spectacle. 

When a student is buried, tlie band of the city always play ; but 
at the death of a citizen, a horn is blown in the tower of one of the 
churches, until the ceremony of interment is finished. It was for- 

13 
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merly the cnstQBvin Hanover for every vHlege to nuiinteui e mi- 
ber of boyi» to ling a hymn at ftuaeralst while the proeeaiion waa 
noving tnm thft liouae to the eemetory. The faiflnence of the 
Fkench destroyed this "and many other poetical eualoauv whsdi 
formerly existed here. • It has now entirely eeascd in Hanorer^ 
tiiojagh it still prevails in some parts of Saxony. 

The German universities, within the last few years, have been 
placed under the inspection of Hupervisors, wliose duty it is to see 
that notiiing is said or done which may be dmigcrous to poluical 
orthodoxy. They were appointed in consequence of the supposed 
or real conspirades, which are asserted to have existed among the 
Students a few years since. Since the death of Kotzebue, this 
eobject has been so often alluded to in the gaiettes of the United 
fitatee, that I will give you a slight sketch of some of thoee evenli^ 
which have excitod so much feeling in this country. 

The Qerman students, as weD as the young men of every pro* 
fessioHt who od^nred their services to break the yoke of Napoleon* 
feh something of that spirit of liberty, on their return fVom France* 
whicli was so visible in the French army after our revolutionary 
struiTL'^lc. As thr y hud all united in the cause of (jermany, a na- 
tional feeling animated their hearts ; and many of them without 
doubt felt nn ardent desire, to see all the states of this country 
united into one great empire. The promise of the German reprc- 
sentativest at Uie Congress of Vienna, that every German stats 
should receive a constitution, reconciled them to a continuation of 
die present dynasties ; and had this promiee been complied wiAIh 
moat of them would have probably soon forgotten that the idea of 
sneh an union had ever entered their minds. The decImHon of 
tfmt Congress, that Ae navigatbn of the greet atreemsi which walsr 
Gemany, shonld be unrestrained, presented to the enterpriw^ 
cbse of eociety a brilliant prospect; end it wie hoped and antiei- 
pated, tfiat, during the many years of peace which would probably 
result from the compact of tlic Holy Ailiance, Germany would take 
an elevated mnk in comm< rce and manufactures. The ilrlavs 
which the fierman monarrhs evinced in piving^ their subjects the 
promised freedom, soon gave birth to the belief that they should 
never receive it ; while the restrictions that were placed upon the 
navigation of the Rhine, the Weser, the Elbe, the Oder, and tfae 
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Tiiliih, «zched woiftml dleappoiiitiBent and 4i«»fiifiictioD» wnoDg 
II1011MM of the popnktioii. They were eonteious d/ tiielr strengA; 

for they had been powerfully iiutrumcntal in crushing him who 
had been the terror of the world. Their sovereigns also dreaded 
lest, like the elephant wounded in battle, tliis power might be 
directed against themi5e]res. At thnt time the press was less 
•hackled than at the present day, and many of the young mea 
published addresiet to tbeir cooBtiymen, with remarks on the coi^ 
dnct of the diStnmi gOTcniiiienta» which were fitted to keep §31 f 
pofaUe eidteoMBtyUid to iiMraite the fears of the tetpeeti¥e iove- 
TCigBi. Arnng tbtAtndenls verious todetiee were Ibmedt in* 
tended to lerive tbe eld Germanic leeling, end to tfaeae they gave 
■amee deacriptive oC their object Among these, the soeieliea of 
Teutonia and Amdnk were the most distinguished. The latter 
derived its appellation from Hermann, in Latin Arminius, Uic cele< 
brated German hero during the time ui the ohl IComans. These 
societies, to which most of the students belonged, held secret 
meetings, anJ undoubtrdly talked much on the subject of union 
end liberty. Songs in great numbers were written and sung in 
praise of Germany, and in the enthusiasm which was thus pro* 
doced among the Burscken, aU local fiieliags for the time were 
banished from their minds. 

The atodents of the muvwsity of Jena, with the perm i ssion of 
the Grand Dnke of Weimar, sent an invitation to the Fh»testani 
Air««&0n of Ae other instittttlonB, to assemble at Bsenach on the 
19th of October, 1817; in order to celebrate the amtlrersary of 
the Reformation, and of the battle of Leij)zig. Tlie inhabitants 
of that city opened their houses to lliem, and on the evening of 
the 17th, nearly five hundred students, representing; twelve of the 
principal universities of Ciernmny, were there ;isseni]>]cd. On the 
18th, at six o'clock in the morning, they repaired to the hill of 
Wartburg, where they sung, soon after their arrival, one of the 
hymns beginning, *♦ Eine feste Burg Ut unter Gott"^" A 
citadel is onr God«** One of the stndenU, who had distmgiuhed 
himself in the War of Fk«cdom, then addressed them, and alter 
another hymn had been song by aU the stndcnta, FroAssor Fries 
made a second addreas. A third hymn, eommencing with the 
words, **Thn Lord bless Ub" temdnated the ceremony* Hnving 
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detjcoruicd to the town, thry a!«9Pnil»lr(l in one of the public ■-tjiinrr?, 
where they wrrc addrrsised by Professor Okcn. At the public 
dinner which followed, the memory of ^Tnrfin Ltither, the Duke 
of Saxe Weimar, c, were toasted, wHh all that ardour which 
might have been anticipated from such an asBemUy. In the fivemng^ 
they lighted their torches, which they threw into a heap, and tfioi 
aeeembling around it, sung thoee aonga which are so popuhir hi 
the German tnuTersities. After mnny of the stndents had returned 
to their temporary refidrncesi, »omc of those wlio n inained, threw 
a few of those bool ^ w lnrh were most ol>noTioTT« to them into 
the flamesi and about jni('>MiL^ht the>' repaired to their lodgings in 
the city. On the li>th, they again assembled, and were addressed 
by seyera] of the students, who f ec o m m ended to them to abolish 
the Landsmannschaften, and Ibrm a general union. These ha* 
rangues prodneed such an effect, that they consented to It widiont 
hesitation; and had the goyemments not taken the alarm, Ae 
spirit of duelling would have been banished from the unirersities. 

Soon after this event, letters appeared in the gazettes of Ger- 
many, representing this assembly as a collertion of conspirators 
who were desii^niiig to overthrow the monarrhs of (irrniany 
Strictures were also published, giviocr a false rolourinjr to the 
intentions of the students, which greatly alarmed the governments. 
A trihtinal was ei^tablished in the name of the German states, and 
Professor Fries, and many others, were arraigned before St, and 
after a ndnute examination, it was asoertalned that nothing Rea- 
sonable had been discoTered* Though all who had been sus- 
pected of disloyalty were publicly acquitted, the assembly of 
WsTtbuTg ftimished the writers opposed to liberty with a power- 
ful argument to increase the fcarn of the easily alarmed mouarcha 
of this country. 

Some tiTiH^ bctore this event, Kotzebue, the spy of the emperor 
Alexander, as the Germans call him, had returned from Russia. 
He had been sent here, as is universally believed, to obsenra 
minutely the progress of democratical opinions in this country* 
and to make his report to the cabinet of Petersburg. He resided 
at Bfanheun, where he published a magisine filled with ridicule 
and satire against tiuMie sentiments, which he declared to be rapidly 
gaining ground. -The talent which he displayed in presenting the 
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sovereign peupl«^ in • ridieoloiHi Vght, excited imiveml hatred 
against him amdhg the young men of Gemuiny. . This "wes felt 

most deeply by Sand, a theological student of Jena, who regarded 
Kotzcbue as the greatest obstacle to the Ubt:rty oi ]ns country. 
Sand, as I was informed by a German geutlcman, w]i<» was well 
acquainted with Jiim at Jena, was of reserved temperament, srrhul \t 
ing himself from the society of most of his fellow students, and 
passing miich of his time in reading the Bible. His feelings were 
rery erdent, and he ehowed an enthusiaem for the cause of ftree- 
. dom, rarely witneaeed even amoin^f the yomig Germans. He was 
a native of Bavi(kia, a Catholic by edueation, 'and Jie intended at 
one period to become a Mlssionaiy to the Heathen. The saiire 
which Kotzebue poured forth against the spirit ThdMe in the imi- 
Versitiest roused his indi^^atidn, and belicTing as he afterwards 
confessed, that ^ the end sanctions Ae means,^ he resolved to 
offer up himself, to secure, as he madly hoped, the liberty of Ger- 
many. Fully impressed with the idea that it would never enjoy 
freedom so lonir as Kotzebue lived, he proceeded to Manbeim, 
and on the 9th of March, 1810, went to the house of tlic former. 
He was conducted by a servant to the parlour, into which Kot- 
zebue soon entered, and aller a ?hort conversation he drew his 
dagger, and thrust it through the heart of this enemy of German 
freedom. He then stabbed himself, but the wound being slight, 
he descended the stairs, and handed the servant a paper on which 
was superscribed, The thrust of di^ath for Augustus de'Kotselnieb'* 
Having reached the street, he shouted ** Long live my German 
Fatherland,*' and kneeling down, cried I thank thee God for 
this victory," and then thrust his dagger into his breast His 
wounds were immediately examined, and found not to be mortal. 
After several months of suffcrins:, he partially recovered his health, 
and from that time in hia exeeuiinn. \\ -d-^ Constantly occupied with 
the perusal of his Bible. His iriui caused a universal interest 
throughout this country, almost every individual wishing that he 
might be spared. The young ladies* felt enthusiastic sympathy 

* A friend of mine residing in Hanover vinted Manbeim aoon after the 
death ct9iML As time Aongb had imt then eltjpMd fbrfloweis to grow ever 
hb graven % naraber of fenulo fiionds roqaeoled liiai to briag then, oa his 
return, eeins dirt from the grave of Ssad, that thej aright yn m m it as* 
,retie of oao who bad died fbr hie cooatty. 
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Ibr him, and naiiy of them wlio had nerer seen hm, leU in iovt 
with the bean ideal which their faneiea had dinva of iha mndf^ 
m. But thn ayniNithles of Iho nadoii conld not invo him* nnd on 
tho fiith ol May, 18Sn, ho waa baheadod* and loon aAer bated 
in tho lamocemotoiy, in which Kotiahfio had boon intomdnlffv 
montha beibre.* 

Hie nurder of Kotaaboo fnrniahod tho govomnionta with an 
admirable pretext for declaring that a coiiapiracy- eiiated in the 
uaivcrsities of Germany. Profesaors and students were arraij^ed 
before the tribunals, and the Central Vntersuchungs Commusiuih 
\\]uch had been established some time before, was constantly 
occupied. Many on whom suspicion rested, were arraigned before 
it, and one Professor after another was displaced. Many of the 
otodanta weio impriaonodt and at> the subsequent triala in Prussia, 
not a small number were acnt to the penitenliafieas aomo for lifei 
and othera from two to ten yeari. The gorommenta wero rvf 
^ad of an opportmilly of eihibiiing their power, in order to atilhe 
terror into the minda of tho atudonta. Thof pretended that tfaeee 
oonapiradea existed all oTor Germany, and that the monarcha and 
the eiialing goremmenta were In danger of being overlhrowik 
The censorship waa made much more severe ; the gymnastic 
ebUblibhmcnts connected with the universities, which were believed 
to be one of the principal sources of this spirit of disorganisationt 
were abolished ; and ihn societies among the students were crushed 
by the strong arm of power. The number of the suifcrers and 
the severity of their punishment, proved a most effectual loeaon 
to those who had escaped, and the feeling which had been seen at 
the Wartburg festival, entirely disappeared. Inatead of talking 
mbont their Fatherland, union, and liberty, the atndenta Jbund 
hardy time enongh to reorganise their Landamannaehaften, and 
fight the duels which according to their ideas, necesaarily grew 
out of these inatitationa. On the snhject of politiea^ not a month 
whispered, nnleaa in the confidence of intunacy ; and a troTeDer 
passing at that time through Germany, might not have discovered 
that a single iudividual was dlsi^atisiled with the governments. The 

* TUs aeoMmt of tha Waitbarg ftstival, and of tba anuder af KatsslNia, 
Is derived Oam the paMicatiaBS of tha day, and fimn csovsnaiim widi 
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Germans nnw speak nutrv oix nly on the ?iilijert, and many of 
them do not hesitate to say, that the young men who were imprt- 
•oned, mfiered most uniiifUy ; thai the pretended conspiracy never 
tirieled; and that the goTernments only tviOed themselves of tliie 
^tenee to dlminMi the UbertiM of the people. They draded, 
mf fhtff to bavo their eovdnet pa« ilie ienrtiBy of the press, or 
of eoBTersttioii; and muler a pretext of dtiiger« they hare seiMd 
tlds oeeesioB to lietler our ndiidii, and throw us back into the des- 
potiam of the last century. 

To us, sneh accusations \\ ()uld appear of course unfounded, but 
in rttiiiitrif ri where the courU riro held in fiecret, as thov are in most 
of those ol (Ji rinnnv, nnd whvn' tlic j^hlffes can be rcmovj c] rit the 
nod of the monarch, 1 can easily believe Utat there is not a little 
foundation for these assertions. Even those BU>8t friendly to the 
goremments admit that great severity has been exercised, although 
they bettere there wae some jest cause for alarm. 

fliaee tUe letter was written, many iniestlgations have been 
IM talating to the eondnel of the fomg nen engaged in thie 
eoospiracy. Wh&e I wae io Berlin* or eooa after leaving (hat 
dty, many of the stndents were condemned to two, four, and pwtn 
ten years confinement in the fortresses of Prussia. In the Journal 
d£s DebatSf there is a letter dated Berlin, 16th March, 1827, 
which gives a particular account of the proceedings in the R\ip( lior 
court of Silesia, held at Breslau, the capital oi tliat province. The 
writer states, that this tribunal has just pronounced judgment 
qpon the caiei of the profeseors and students which had come 
Mder ite cogninnee. He says; One of them is condemned to 
imprisonment in a fortress for twelre years, and deelared inetpa- 
Mo olholding any elBee ,imder llie govenunent: a profeeeor la 
dcprired of his place, declared fneapaUe of holding it again, and 
eondenmed to eleren years imprisonment, becsnse he did not 
reveal the existence of such a society, (a secret society among the 
students I suppose,) though he was not even suspected of having 
takpn a part in it. Three others were deposed, declared incapa* 
hie of holding their places, sad condemned to fifteen years im* 
prieonment Another was deposed and condemned as a special 
fiTonr, par t'ada^gence, to only thirteen years Imprieonment. 
Meny oflten ere condeoiaed to atfll longer imprieonment" The 
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rector of the univeraity publiahed tliia dcciaion, to prevent th« 
•tudenu from taking part in aeerel aaseinbliM or associations, anA 
to fiighton thm by the Mpeci of tt pmuhment which, if guiXft 
ihtiy eoald not escape. Theie eocieltee to which the SUeeiwi «mit 
lefen ceaaed to eiial long eiBce, and at tfaia late dsj* muj yean 
efler iheir aboUtton* the etodeati are coademned. The evnfiae- 
nent preceding their trial hat oeenpied not a aoMll part of their 
lives, and when the thirteen or fifteen yean arc ended, they will 
bo incapacitated by their long seclusion iVom society, to rxorl any 
influence on their conntrymen, and perhaps even to gum their 
bread. In Leipzig I saw a younsj man lookintr ihrou^'li ihr crate 
of his prison, and was iofermed by a friend that he wati one of 
the studenta belonging to e aeerel aocietyt and that he had been 
confined between four and five yeare waiting fiur hie triaL When 
the Germani eomplaili of theee acta of seTeri^* an^ one whn 
look* at the delay of jndleiai proceeding^ nraat feel that their 
right! are trampled upon, and that they have abimdai\t r eae o n to 
'contend that there was no foundation far the alann, p r ofe ee e d ly 
felt a few years since, by the eovernmcnts of tins country. This 
aererity was not confined to nortli of Germany. At the time 
when this subject first fixed the attention ot the Gerniun monarehf, 
many young Swiss ^vrre residing in Vienna, as instructers iu tlie 
families of that city* They were accused of belonging to the 
band of eonapirmtorii were impilfloiied, and after ten monthe ware 
dedtfed innoeent of the charges brought egainst then. 'While 
looking at mh an eihibition of tytannyi may my heart always 
feel grateful toGod for giving me my birth in the hnd of freedooi 
Germany is literally swarming with noblemen, who, with lew 
exceptions, are in rery moderate circumstances. Not a small 
nunibcr of tliem are poor, and aliuost all of them, arc proud in 
proportion to their poverty. Hanover, has probably as j^reat a 
number for its popnlntion, any of the German states. There is 
here no primogeniture, Uie title of the father descending: to every 
one of the sons, and this is noi unfirequently their only inheritance. 
The noblemen are divided mto two classesi the kigh end the leii. 
The first elasSf included formefly, the deecendants of those iamifies, 
who under the Empdrofs. had the right of sittmg at the national 
Diets, as well as aU the hereditary priwes and eouato of Ae 
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Mttpiie. They tre ilill regtrded m dceidodly superior to the 
odier class of the nobUlity, whose diplomas arc of mon? recent 
date, notwithstandiuL' many of ihem take precedence of the former, 
when they are elevated to the ministry, or nrrive ni the hiL^hcst 
rank in the army. The lower claaa includea those who liavo 
derived their diplomn*', not from the emperoft hot from the 
moBwdM of the individual states. As the Gremen moBATcfas heiv 
neter heen veiyrieh, thejrhare not been able to mmd IheiriQljeete 
with weddi; end aea diploma of nohiUty ensivered w weQi they 
hmn eibititnted it for mora enbetantial frTonis. Hence hev« 
•ffma the ewaime of aoblemen that are met wtth in the mdmiilf/ 
in the u-my, and at every publb aaeembly. Am this coimtry has 
been for centuries the theatre of war, many of the little states of 
"which it was composed, have changed masters, and the ruling 
families have been supplanted. As the descendants of those who 
ha^ c lieen rulers at a former period, retain their titles, or receive 
new ones, yon fiad princea here «a nmneroue aa lords in England* 
Many of them aie eieeaiifely poor,, and live on the little pittance, 
wlueh daring the atom of war, hv been eavedfirom tfaa wreck oC 
their fortanee. Aecnstomed as we are, when looking at ^glW, 
to sflioetale great spleirilowr wiih the idea oC nobility, I was not a 
little sii^rieed to hear the otherday, that a young German piince 
who dines atthe same UAU ^ kHe with njrself, had a fortune of 
;iix hundred dollars per annum, an hicome inferior to many of our 
tail'Ts and shoemakers. 

The noliilitv are divided into four classes ; Fiirst, or prince ; 
second, Graf, or t^ount; third, Frey Ilerr, or Baron; fourth, Herr 
Ton. This last titie corresponds with the French de; for example, 
Monaienr de Chateaubriand, Jtfonsieur de ViUele. Thia is the 
lowest order of pm blood, and is the first stepping etone firom 
plebeiaidnB npwazds. Belbre the Fkeneh Revolniion, thaii orders 
wei« qintodiilinet, rarely intermarrying with eaeh other, nnleee 
fortone balaneed the want of birth, and never with the JNirger, or 
those whose Mood was common. That event, has in some mea- 
sure, broken down these coniempLible distinctions, though it would 
require an iutcrconrse of a century with the French Republicans 
to eradicate tiiem eiitiroly from Germany. After the French were 
driven ont of this couniry, the nobles again took courage, in the 
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hope of acquiring their former superiority. Forlunately for them, 
the monarchs of Germany, M'hen they found themselves at Paris, 
at the head of an army of plebeians, became alarmed at the victories 
they had gained, by the aid of such a dangerous body ; and dread- 
ing, lest the people should eventually become sovereign, they 
determined to renew these distinctions. Accordingly, all lucrative 
offices were given to the nobility, as the commoners who had 
previously held them, deceased and at the present time they are 
principally filled by this class. This furnishes a subsistence to 
many poor fellows, who are too proud to labour, and enables 
them to keep up a semblance of their former distinction. The 
favourite stations of this class are the ofiices in the army, most of 
which are filled by them. The army, in Germany, takes the 
precedence of every thing else, not only in the eyes of the 
governments, but of many of the governed, as the officer* are 
always treated with the most marked respect by the duke, elector, 

* or king, whom they serve. They know very well, that the 
bayonets of the soldiers are their only defence, and they are, of 

f course, very careful to make them their friends. The table of the 
sovereign is the touchstone of rank, in the little states of this 
country, and all those who arc admitted to it, are considered as be- 
longing to a superior order. Of this number are the nobles and all the 
officers of the army» even to the second lieutenants, although the 
pay of many of them does not equal three hundred dollars per 
annum. In Hanover, professors and clergymen, unless they have 
an honourable title, do not enjoy this privilege, and are esteemed 
at court, as decidedly inferior to those who hold these humble 
stations in the army. Commoners who exhibit that superiority 
of mind, which makes them necessary to government, are 
elevated, in most of Uie German states, to distinguished offices ; 
but when this is the case, a diploma of nobility is usually given 
them, to prevent the two classes from approximating too near 
each other. In addition to this, the nobles, in some of the German 
states, are freed from many of those taxes, which the citizens and 
peasants find very burdensome. The old distinctions are thus 
gaining ground, and the public are beginning to treat them 
with much more respect than during their submission to the 
French government. Previously to the arrival of their conquerors. 
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BoUtfneferniifiM with the people* DiiiUigtiieiretbjeetioii« 
die woid EgaUUt had bo little Inflnenee hen, eswcll aeinFreiiee» 
and iaeh imefBanriages were not very mfie^ueinu At the prewnt 
time they sre very rare. ^ 

This distinction affords ihcni not only positive advantages, but 
those also wiiicli are ideal. Bcfdrc iho republicans crossed the 
Rhine, the daughters of the nobility were always addressed with 
the title of Fraulein or miss ; and those of the comnioncrs with 
tkmX oi Jungfer^ and lonietiiiies, though mor^ nsnly 9 o( JungfuM^ 
or nte. While they were here, the French prefix, madtmeiaeUe^ 
WW eztenilvely introdooed, end the young ledki of noble Mrth, 
ae well aa otfaeis, reoeiTed it without heeitation. Tide eontinned, 
at leaetln the weetern half of Germany, very much in Togue, until 
their conquerors were driven back beyond the Rhine. Their hatred 
towards the French, wus such, ih;it they re-solved to oblilrrate all 
French words from the German language. This flame of patriotism 
burned nQt merely in tlie hcartij of the soldiers, it literally blazed 
in those of many of the ladies of Hanover. The mothers of 
Liineburg assembledj and forming thenuielttes into a species of 
anti-Freaeh eoeiety, reeolved, I believe, uoanimoiiily, that their 
danghten ihonld no longer be called by the odione name made- 
moieelle^ bat that they ehould be addreaaed by the genuine Gennan 
prefix of JFhMifecfi. A similar eoeiety was formed in aeve^l other 
cities, and the same resolution was passed. Thit French term 
was accordingly banished, never more to violate Hanoverian 
ground. More than one {nnidred thouj^and mademoiselles thus 
ceased almost in a moment to 1 xist, nnd as manyi^rcii/^'^'/i^ rose into 
being.* Their regolutions» however, were not sufficiently powerful 
to eradicate this foreign word. The recollection of the fine man- 
nere of the French^ erentually reconciled tliem to ita re-introduo> 
tion; and mademoiselle ia now very eurrent with the citiaena, 
though among the nobility» FtauUin reigna with an undisputed 

* They wsrenot aatisM witli siinply altaring ths prafiz to lha aamci of thair 
daoghtUS. Tlisy datermincd that th«j would revive the old German names of 
their aaeestors. Accordingly, they gave to those tiiat who were born about that 
time, vefj many names that had beoome nearly or qoite obsolete. In the course 
of a fow years, there worfl among the yonog misBCs, as many Hohlae, Idas, 
FoUias, Konifamisa, aad Xhoaneldas, as in thejIisBie of oU iisraisnn. 
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away. A siniilar Npii it of patriotiam was di8])laycil by some of the 
gentlemen. A society was formed, I think at Brunswick, which 
published a new dictionary, abolishing all the French words whicJl 
during the last two eenturies had been introdaced into the German 
linguege. Even the technics of wer, i/rhkik heve beoome the 
milituy tenne of aknoet oTery country in EQrope» wereebolifllied, 
nnd new ones were coined. Citstoni» however* was too povnfiil, 
•nd notwithetsnding tiie French were dfiven ont of GerBUuiy> thio 
|Mrt of their language still rules against all opposition* 

There are in Hanover eleven Protestant eonvents, where yoangf 
ladies may retire who have survived the bloom of youth, and have 
arrived at sinorle blessedness, and may pass down tiie stream of 
time, in each other's society, in uninterrupted tranquillity. Each 
of these institutions is under the direction of an elderly lady, cor- 
responding* in some degree, with the abbess of Catholic conrents. 
The young ladies receive annually from two to three hundred rii 
dollars, with wliich they'areitnabled to live genteelly* The restraints 
•f the institntioii are not severe. They reoeive visile from their 
IHendsi ttsnally hi thApreesiice of the governess, tbongfa that is not 
reqniredv or bas been for a short time only. It is not neeeesaiy 
to reside here eoostantly ; a few weeks of each year being soft- 
cient to entitle them to the pension* Some of them accordingly 
pass most of their time witli their friends, and whenever they are 
thrown out upon iho avoiM iiv the dissolution of ihcir hinulics, they 
have a refiice, to whicii they can retire, withouL experiencing those 
mortitications which arc so frequently attendant upon adversity. 
These asylums ore under the direction of government, to which 
parents, wisliing to procure such places for their children, apply. 
U requires some influence at court to obtain th^ as the nnmber 
of 'oppficapts is mocb greater than that of vacancies* Pwents not 
imfrei|nently splidt them while the children are quite young, and 
^me of them receive the promise of them even from the cradle^ 
although, I believe, they do not enjoy &ie emolument until they 
approach the ^^fjh^ of tw«nty, unless they reside in the con- 
vent at least a part of the time. As they receive visits at these in- 
stitutions witlioui irreat restrictions, it somctimcFi occurs, tliat a 
visiter is wounded, aud c:in find no peace, until the faif mademoi- 
selle has bleiwed him with her hand : for love, who usuMtUy makes 
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^ Uw mmpt tlte coort, and the grovep** hit fiironrila htimts* soom-^ 
tiiMt paye a flying vint ta thew eonventa^ to prove to the world / . 
kb ottuupotenee. WlieiieTer a Udy ie thui eddrcewd, liie bat the 
coMoktioa of knowing that her lover ia aetoaled hj the pureit ' 
afl^tum* aa her Unuted penaion ia taken from her aa soon aa ahe 
cntars into the ** holy bands." Of the eleven convents of this ^ 
deacrijttton. Ilu^\ in IlanovtT, nine of them are for the daughters o(* 
the iioltilityi a btrikini: i vidt iirt. nut only of the jsupcriority uiiicli ' 
birth gives herCt but also of tho poverty of this class of society. 

UanoTor belonga to the third clasa of states, which form iho 
GernianeonMeraGy. Its population, aecordiag to Hassel'a eati- 
jnato ibr im» ia 1,380^000. for the ware of the alliance^ it ia 
boond to fiimiA 13>064 men» whenever they amy be wanted* At 
the fnU aaaembiy of tlie Diet it haa four Toieca ; in the other, bnt 
one* 

The king of England, who is also king of HanoTcr, governs this 
kingdom through his brother the duke of ('ambridge, who has home 
!^inro IHIB the title of •joverrutr-i:* lu ral ol Hanover. Its parlia- 
ment, wliich consists of one inuul red and one memberti meets every 
year at Hanover the capital. Of theae, ten are clergymen, forty- 
nine are nobkmen, and Ibrty-two are members from the eitiea. 
The reaiaiikler are from Eaat Friealandt which ia the only province 
lliat haa the privilege-of aending peaaanta aa their repreaentativea. 
Tfaia parKament, which conaiata of bnt one chamber, haa UtUe to do 
besides regulatings the taxes, making laws, dec. The members arc 
so much under the influence of the ^rovcrnmcnt, tliat iliis body pre- 
sents to the nation only the ■enil)l;ince of liberty. In truth, very 
many of the inlmbitaiits would wiibii<rly dispense with it. lis doors 
are always closed, and nothing is known of the debates except 
what gOTemment chooses to publish. However disposed the king 
might be to put ii on tlie footing of the Engiiah Parliament, itcotfd « 
not be done without ezdting the jealonay of most of the other 
Oerman 8tatea» eapedaUy Praaata and Auatria, whoae goTemmenta 
are ao diametrically oppoaed to the progress of political light, that 
they would probably resort to extremitief,^ther than tee a coun- 
try west of the Rhine enjoying a constitution like that of Ens^land, ^' j 
As the Enorlish nation arc b<'<:inning to Uei that they liave spent 
money enuui^U ia thuii Qtuxotic tittcmpts to give liberty tu the con- 
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tineiit, they would be reiy unwiUinf to iqiiiiider tlieir re e ow ee ^ 
in the rwan effort of oppoeing two inch powen ftiuBia end Aw- 
tria OD foreign groimd* If the king* •§ lome of Us edniiien 
belieTe» it desiroiM of piecing hie HenoYerien on the tame footing 
as his English subjects, he has the morti^tioD of being compelled 
to submit to the powers that be. The liberty of the presu, the 
plory of England, and the birthri^Hit of every Briton, in liere uq- 
known. No politicul works that ((inlain t<cntimcnts dear to the 
heart of man are hcrr print* il, until tlic c eusor has blotted out every 
liberal idea* all that convey the doctrine of equal rights. Politics 
are rarely alluded to in a mixed circle ; and when the political con- 
dition of distant eoontries is canvassed, all those which awaiten m 
eomperisott* are scfQpuloasljr avoided* Political disciisaiott, to fiir 
as it ezialB in conTeraation, rniless in etrictly^ private eirdest is 
made np of abstract maxims, so refined and pnrified firom'ererf 
terrestrial quality, as to seem applicable to another sphere, to spi* 
rits, rather than to those who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. The lion and the unicorn which attract your attention to 
every public edifice, reminds you of liberty \ hut they crouch here 
before the Prussian eairle and the douhlF-hraihd vulture of Aus- 
trin. Through their influence, thu Hanoverian government, soon 
after the assassination of Kotzebue, was compelled to abolish all 
the political societies ip the oniversity, and to appoint a supervisor 
to reside at Gottingen, who should watch over the profsaiors as 
well as the students, and take care that no month should utter in 
piibUc, words that would he dAngerons to the role of despotism. 
Through their infinence also the liberty of the press in Germansr 
has entirely been strangled, without leaving the hope that it will 
ever arise firom the profound grave where tyranny has interred it. 

The revenue of Hanover amounts to between eleven and twelve 
millions of guhlcMis, half of which comes I'roin the doniuins b<4onging 
to the state. The private domains of th** monarch arc nlso very 
large, yielding him, as, I have been informed several millions of 
guldens. Most of this sum he (spends in England, and hence arises 
the desire so universal in tiiis coiuntry, of having a resident 
monarch like the other atates of Germany. This country derives 
in fact no advantage from her union with England, for in every Eng- 
Ibh war she must necessarily be a sufierer* By the union with 
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tlAt eomtryf the if not boutid to engage in her wnni, nor ie 

^England in those of Hanover; still the monarchy whose tenir. 
torics are near this state, novd no otlicr pretext in a war with the 
loniier country for taking possihaioii of Hanover, than that it is 
subjected to the same king, lis government is now not only under 
the neceseity of being dictated to by the Alliance at Frankfort, but 
ia alio compelled to ooatult the will of amonircli who resides at a 
distance ; and whenever they daahone of the partiea moat be 
beyed. The king is &r from being unpopular. When he 
thia eountr3r a lew yetm ainco* ho waa rooelTed with aa much em* 
tlioiiaaiBy as oae could haTo expected fram a Geiman popalaiioii» 
who bebdd their monaich for die fiiat timel The adi^atratioii 
of the government lias been equitable, and the people have enjoyed 
as much liberty as they could expect, 1)( loiiL'inn n.s th< y do to an 
Alliance, where the influence of such t,nivc riuiientii m Austria and 
Prussia is predominanf. Were the king to «pend the income he 
reoeivea irom his domains here, and not in ^-^y^, he would pro- 
hnbly be more beloved than most of the Giennan monarchs* 

The three laiferirevi* the JBlbe^ the Weaert and the Ena, water 
thie country, end ftmiah it with great ihdlitiea for conunerce. It haa 
not. howevoTv arailed iteelf of them to the extent ooe would hare 
anticipated- Haaibvrg and Bremen monopoliie moat of the tradot 
and from thoee dtlea moat of the ezporta are aent Emden ia the 
only sea-port of Hanover of any magnitude. Its population 
amounts to only 10,000, and not more than three liuiidred vessels 
enter and leave its harbour yearly. This city is so far removed from 
the heart of the country, that most of the produce, which w ould 
otherwiae be ahipped from that cUyt wnr goee to Hamhurg or 
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LETTER VI. 

BsaLiK, Nov. 1, Iblb* 

Aii * * * * my feUow tnrelkr had a very extemiTt Mqwiotance 
fttnoiif the students* they all sssembled at my toms. (in* we had 
agreed to start from thence,) to bid him adieu. The custom of 
iusring your friends cm your de|»rtnre» as weD as on your tetum, is 
as unlTersal among thr gentlemen of this country, as amottf the 
ladies oi iJit United States. The vuAus operandi, is similar to that 
of France, excepiiiiiT that here they saliHe llie lips, as "well as 
rac-li cheek. Hf^vin? been in Gottinpen but a few months, it was 
not expected that I should coinform to the custom, which tistially 
exists only among friends. 1 was consequently exempted from 
playing my part, and had an opportunity of witnessing the adroit- 
ness of my friendt in saluting the cheeks of a dozen or more of 
the students. To take farewell in ifab manner of the younger 
members in the circle was not a very difficult task, Imt as most of 
the B&rsehen adorn their upper lip as soon as possible wHh mus- 
tarhcs, it required not a little address to find the way to the cheeka 
of some of the oldest; espeiiully uh this ornament was in two or 
three instances several inches in len;2:th, standi!iLr out wit}i a fJtitT 
curl, like a shield to defend it against every attack. He accom^ 
plished it, however, with great ease, encountering the most formi- 
dable mustaches without the least embarrassment This custom 
so singular to us, eiisls in every country I have yet virited, and 
even in Rome the very seat of his Holiness, I was under the no* 
cesrity of kissmg one of the clergy my-self. There was not a 
little difficulty in doing it (for he took me by surprise, ) as his 
cheeks were so much depressed, as to form two considerable cavi- 
lit's, arid liis nose was exceedingly lar^e. He very unexpectedly 
threw iii)^ arms around my neck, and drawing- inr c luse to him, 
saluted one of my cheeks. As he still held on, there was not a 
little difficulty in getting the other side of his nose* unaccustomed 
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•t I wtt to this exercise, this being in truth my debut. Eventu- 
ally I succeeded iudoubliiiL^ tJiia most impurlanl promontory of his 
face, iiu»ugh with not a liiilc aw kwdrtlness. For tlua the re was 
fortunately no necessity to make an apology, as he was so near 
sighted as to be almost blind, and probably did not perceive ray 
embarrassment. This custom is not coniined to the higher classes. 
While at Messina, lw«nty months since, I saw two beggars salute 
each other in the same nitimer. Unintimidated by the rags which 
liuig from their bedieai or the dirt which spotted their cheeki» 
they sdYBBced from the opponte sides of the street to the centre* 
when (hey kissed each other with the seme readiness, that two of 
those aniraals which the Jews refuee to eat, would smell of esdh 
pther.*s snoots, after partaking of a spare breakftst 

The Germans, to my surprise, do not hesitate to kiss the lips, a 
evMtom which in some cotmtries of the eontinent, and particularly 
in France, is considered the extreme of indchcacy. To a French 
lady no greater insult could be offered, even by an ultimate 
acquaintance, than to touch her Hpn, though to a salute of the 
check she will submit without hesitatif^n. They universally em- 
brace, as they call it; that is, throw their arms around each other, 
mntaaUy sahiting the cheeks. The Christmas and new yearns gifts 
of &0M honsi which gentlemen carry with them when they call to 
eongratttlate their female aeqnaintsnce, entitle them to a salotatioii 
of the cheeks of all those mademoiselles, for whom these presents 
are destined. In a eomtry where the 'restraints imposed upon 
young females are so great, that they are not permitted to walk 
with a gentleman, nnleiM some one of the ismily, or amarried lady 
is present, such a custom is to us surprii^ing. 

I felt not a little reluctance at leaving Gottingen. eTCtt after my 
shorL residence of three months in that city. There is something 
in the recollcctiouH ol a s|iot wiuch was your first abode in a new 
country, much more interesting than those of any subsequeat reai- 
denrr. Naples, the lirst rity in which I resided in Italy, is much 
more deeply impressed upon my memory, than rvt d Rome, with 
all its wonderiiil monuments of ancient and modern art. In ^^uch 
a city every thing is new, and this novelQr gives it a double charm. 
The same objects seen ehtewhere^ cesse to excite surprise, and 
altera short tino to attract attention. Though ^ottingea is wy 
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limited in iu population, few cities of Europe prrscnt mate ncf^ 
rclty to the eye of a stranger. After a two or three yearns ramble# 
one becomes satisfied with lookinj^ at palaces, churches, bridg^ew 
and other iiKiiiunients of nrt : for his rcf*ollection, eppec'mlly if hrf 
has been in Italy, will bring to his eye objects of a much supcri Dr 
character* But at a German university every thing is new. iui 
anrangenient, the profetsors, its goTeniiiieiit,die faugnage, the vts* 
dents, aildiiTer from every thing he hais tfeen orbeatd before* endl 
in the novelty wUch they ofier, he deiiree eontiniied engoyniontr 
I lell aleo Tery umrlUing to eiduitge my aeqiialntiiieei here for 
WW ones, end lAove oH to pert with n friend to whom I bed bo* 
come Btrongly atteelied ; whose Ilterery etteinnentSt the hrflfianey 
of whose mindt end the ndnnte obsemtSon that he has made of 
fte various countries of Europe, in wldeh he has resided* mako 
him one of the most iiilercsting of companions. 

My raijiblca and rides in the vicinity, w]ii( 1\ hud m.ulc me 
familiar with the siirroimding country, and pai lit iilaily with the 
feudal castles, wliif h appear at various di3liiiicrj«. Imd thrown an 
additional charm around my residence at Gottingen. 

There are few terrestrial feelings more fruitful of enjoyment 
than those experienced by an American, when roaming over these 
fuins, or standing on one of these fondal towers, which atiU riaOf 
as if to awaken in his mind the reeoUeetlons of their andent glory* 
Here his inmginatioa becomes all aciiYity, and the erambling and 
follen walls which snrround him, transport bbn to a period wbieii 
bas long since passed away. Amid sneh scenest his imaginatioa 
bad continnaDy roamed in bis boyhood, mitO ^ey became, as it 
were, tiie home of his heart. Several of these buildings still stand 
near Gotliiigeii, in all ihc beauty of decay, and crown the hills on 
which they rest with a rliann which is indescribable. Why is 
this feeling always jiwakonrd by a feiidal ruin, while our admira- 
tion of a palace like Versailles, or Cadcrta, with the history of 
whit h we are famiUar, is mingled with disgust at the ostentatious 
profusion of the monarehs who erected tbemt The ages of 
romance, as we anudly term those which preoBded and followed 
tfie Crosadesy wem not those in whicb we ritoidd wish to have 
Mved. The knights of Aose days itaemUed, fai dm treatment of 
AdrfBssdsiOriaital despots ndnr thin tnmbmes. llieyime 
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00 deitituic of good faithf that none of them felt secure In a 
nci<!:hl>ourini( castle, uiiUl the honour of tlic occupant was plc lii^cj 
v ith the overflowing cup. Even the ladies would Ihivn to tho 
gongs of a Troubadour, which no lady of the niaeteenth century 
could hear without a blush. This period wax one of violence, of 
treaaon, of grossness ; and yet U it the age towards vbich the • 
mind looks with delight, and the very worda that convey ita ideft 
htw Mqniied % poetie elwni» wlikb thoae deseripttre of Robm 
or Gredaa gitndenr never, awaken. An edlfiett pertly fintehed, 
glTei nee to no emoHons which the vund tom to Indulge. A 
rained ehnreh, or eepital, ezeilea only the deaire of their renofeV 
and the ereeliea of new onee In dieir pbee; bote eestk^ where 
**time heth pleeed hk head, h«t broke hie acythe,** hee e megle 
in it, which rlveta the eye, calb off erery thought from the present, 
and gives wings to the imagination. No analysis can digest one, 
of tlie feplinffs wliich these edifices awakuii ; no love of refinement 
nnd of civilization can destroy their rharm. Memory here assumes 
her ascendancy, and will not yield to the influence of the judg- 
ment. In defiance of all your reasoning, your heart ia moel 
powerfiilly impreued, and yon leeve e epot, which tho recoHee* 
tioBS of yonr boyhood heTn conseemted, with the greeteet 
reluetanee. Deeply do I regret that ym m not enjoy theee 
fedinge ; Ibr I wodd dhnb meny.e tower end bettfement lor yon* 
could yon ebere the eolenin pleeeore I hevn ao oficn Uh in theoft 
•cenes of ancient gallantry and beiberien. 

We left Gottingen et one PJC and proceeded to Heiligenetedt 
A few miles before entering It, we were etopped et the Prussian 
custom-house, and pcrhapti for tlic HUieth time in two years, my 
trunk was examine d. This, however, was the first time since 
Icaring Cologne, a striking proof of the liberality of the German 
gO¥ernments, when contrasted with those of mmc otlicr ronntnes 
of Europe. The next morning we were in tlie carriage, at an early 
lioiir» rolling on towards Magdeburg. At the distance of twenty- 
two mllee, we entered Nordhaneen, containing nine or ten thounnd 
fnhebitente, which* ea it wee remnrkeble cnly Ibr ite nennftctime 
of brandy and oil, we did not atop to eianilno. We entered liia 
Hers monntaini et three, P.M., end before evenbig beheld acvenl 
annaet prospecta , worthy of the pencil of CSandc I^nnln* 
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Th.-.o mountain, w hm Omn ^ty nrik. h, l.n.th .n,l 

bmdnd *«t They arc wcII-woode<l ,he piiw. bfai 
«d l-ch. «d .re rich in „,o,„k ,vh,ch furnish a JSdZl 
«- yearly to the revenue ofH,„a„r. h i. prindprily d«l^ 
ftom the ™„eB of .i,ve. lead, eo^, ir^'^^tZ^ 
M abound ,n that p«rt of th, H.« belongfagTui wSdoI 
The produce, from the,e mountain, to Hmu^lr in I8ia 
W Haaaen.. yielded 3^ ^^ T.oT^ 

containing «n . .nrfi., of I^WO i:,uare mi La „„ Iv 

*fcet in adaption which c , T * ««> tl«n, . 

. Panof them. I can ""b' rofe/ y'r^tlr: ^^^0,^7^ 
t.on. L,ke the Highland, of Scottani. ihTJ^ZT . r^^^ 
•nd legend, and here the ey. U, J^J^^T ^"^ 
"n be beIievedo«Irh/. r!^ 
before, and .» l^L L rT^"^.^ " 

April, the *iuC^TTtr ""^ 

<^ "mo::::;;:'!::, r^r 

-ight they n,,.e ' n^Z. ^STi^'''^ - 
to prevent ius aatan ^ Z '^"^ 
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the magical power of the jpcntagram, Mepliistophcles confesses 
that he must submit 

^ Gaatoh* ichli nur ! Date ieb biiiftiiiqtM&Mre 
Vetbietet nur ein UeinM Hiiid«min, 
' D«r Dnidetilb« aaf «nrer Seb wall«.^ 

1b this great work, Goethe has availed hiMself of this popular 
rapcntltioiit in drawing a wilder and more fanciful picture, th»n 
was ewer created in the brain of a lunatic. To this scene BCoplue* 
toplielee is conducting Fansti when tbey lose their ««f . After 
wandering throogh ravines and orer 8innnuts» with nothbg hat the 
par tfally clouded disk of the new moon to enlighten them, Mephis- 
topheles becomes quite discouraged ; hut fortunately dlscorering an 
Sgnis fttnos, he calls It to him, and orders it to conduct him to the 
festiTal. To shorten the eloom of their walk, Faust, Mephistophe^s, 
and the ignis fatuiis, t^'mg a sonpf, exactly descriptive of a nightly ' 
ranililc among inoniii.iins towards such a pandemonium, and pro- 
"bably the finest sperimen of jack of the lantern poetry in existence. 
At a distance, they soon discover the grand assembly, towards 
which they hasten, when a scene opens upon Ihe reader, unlike 
any thing else in the whole compass of literature. It is considered 
by the €krmans unrivalled for its &ncy, surpassing even the 
Midstunmer's Night Dream. To my eye, Bhakespeare hae 
presented in that beautiful poem, as well as Bfilton in his equaUy 
beautiful Comus, more powerful ezhibilions of creattve genius. I 
am aware that in this picture of Gbethe, there is often a direct 
allusion to German opinions arid characters ht the period when 
Faust was written, which, as yet, no commentator lias exi)lained. 
These, in a country, which is -io ever varvin? as (ierniany, no 
foreigner can fully understand; to liim much of the spirit will be 
imperceptlhle. Tint, with my imperfect kno\vIr<1i»f' of Germany 
and of the language, this scene produces a stronger cilect on my 
mind than any picture 1 have ever seen in foreign poetry. 

The public conveyances in Germany are much inferior to those 
of Fiance. The Scknell Wag-en (quick carriage) holds but six 
persons inside and two out, while the mmber of passengers la$ 
omlly from a dosen to twenty. Those who are not in time tn 
take Aeir places in tel conv^yaace, are packed into one or nor* 
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tmf MSk of canritfeiv thai do not veteiible tho fonMr, waom 
Uiwi a tender does a of the line. It is necoMaiy also to nend 
jronr tnmks to the office many hojm Mora yon starts and thej- da 
jiot arriTe nnCQ long alter yon* as they are sent on by a spedee of 
Imnber wagon. The want of economy In this plan, is the reason 
. why the expense of travelling here is so much greater than in 
France, The Frcach diligence is drawn by six horses, and carries 
tu onty passengers, bcaidce thu cuDilucteur, and but one posuliion 
is necessary. To convey twenty ]ias8engcr8 in Prussia, you need 
the SchTicll Wagen, with tlic i onducteur and postillion, Uireo 
carriages carrying four ( acli, and tiio lumber wagon with tho 
driver and a guard. The former carriage has four horsec^ the 
others tvo eaeh« and the last foor« To convey twenty persona 
iMrOt the goremment must consequently, employ fourteen horses^ 
A eonductenrrone posttUon« Ibnr driTers and a guard; while to 
convey the same niunberi in Franee. only six borsesi a eondnetenrt 
and one poftUion are necessary* That vehicle in Timp caiiie% 
besides the twenty trayellen, several tons of merchandise, the 
transportation of which probably more than half sapports a line of 
tliltL^j lu t h, as they receive double or treble the ordinary price 
from the great velocity with which they move. 1 1 ia ublonishing, 
that a government like that of Prussia, so deficient in periDiiary 
resources, should not adopt this improvement in trftveUing, and 
thus for ever put a stop to this uscksfi expenditure. 

The carriages in whieh we rode oyer the Harz, (we were so 
^oitonato as not to procure pUeea in the Sohnell Wagen were 
not more impervious to air than a colander. In that elevated 
region, even at this early season of the year, the cold was intense. 
Though the moon was dieddlng a silvery effulgence over tiie lakci^ 
precipices,' and ravines eronpd us, the beauty of the scene was lost 
Vpon me* Had it been the night of the thirtieth of April, and had 
we seen all die witdies and imps that ever inhabited the fabulous 
world, they would hardly ha \ c attracted my eye. Only one thought 
occupied my mind, only one physical sensation was felt, that of 
the frigidity of this mountainnn*' regrion. I do not recollect having 
Ruticrcd so much, at any time, as during this ride, and cannot now 
think of those mountains, with all tlieir legends and Airy scenery, 
Vithoat shivering. Soonafier the ion arosci the spires of Magde* 
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kurg iiptMlrel 111 sight, rising tb&f thtf «xteilalftf fliin ivUeh 

iurroundi} it, presenting, in anticipation, to my mind^ the pleasant 
rcalUifs which a fire and a ^aod breaklusi always aiiord tiic 
travcil< T wlio lins been roaming in cthcrial regions. 

Magdeburg, which is situated on the west bank o( the £lbc« 
contained in 1820, cxcluBive of its garrison, near 37,000 souls. 
Aitfie present time, there in not more than 4000floldier« eteliolied 
iMie. lie ibnificetiomi ire very eztenrife, nquiriiig it leetfl 
90^000 men to men ill the wells. Thne genieoned, U would bid 
defienoe to any force trlueh eonld be brought against it In <ho 
bto wtLti Ae alfiee did not venture to attack it The Prassiaa 
^neral Tauenzien encamped before it, merely blockading the 
city, and the French kept possesfnon until after the peace ul Tat is, 
when it once more fell into the hamls ul Frederick William. Tlii4 
city is considered by the Pnissians the stronjrest fortress in 
Germany, and one of (he four or fire strongest on the earth.* The 
fortifications have been greatly improved since the Russian wai^ 
and are now considered capable of Indding defiance to every 
enemy, except iSunine and treason* 

* Tbeealabrilad liege tad itoimiagof this fortMi is one to Whidi the 
ttiTBiiiM still look with honor. Tho dosoriptioii which SohiUer kasgivon of 
It la Ui •^Thirftjr Toon War,** is ooongh to molt the hoart tho most 
avforioaeod ool^iort Noitbor yooth, sSif boantf, aor oonditiom ooold disoiaf 
tho foiy of tko conquoron* Wivss woto abaosd in tke snao of thsir horiMnda^ 
daughters at the fbct of Uieir parents* No 8itu&tion« howover sacred, was 
exempt from insult. FifXy-tkreo doad bodies of wonioB« who had been 
bohoaded, wore found in tho cathedral ; the Croat* amused themselves in 
throwing children into the flames. To some of the officers^ who urged Tilly 
to stop this carnaf^e, ho replied, ' Return in an hour, I will ?e<^ what can bo 
done. The soldier must ho rowarrlt d for liis toils.' Tho town iiad been set on 
fire, and it was not untii ihc ilaincs drove tlieso hcll-Iionnd'? away, tliat they 
relin^iuislied their pilla^o, but lo which tliey rptnrnc(.l us huoh an ihe city, 
the excuption of a iVw liuuscs and two churclicij, waij reduced to a.-hiis. Thirty 
thouaaiid uf Uiu iuhab;iant« perished In this carnage andm UiuUamos. After thus 
blotting a city and its inhabitants out of existence, Tilly ordered man and a 
To Doom to bo performed, while the streets were yet moist with blood. Bo 
tfioa boosted that no sach coh^umI had boon gained, siAce tbodsifenMlioB cf 
Tnjaad Jflnaaleim** 
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They still exliibit to the straoger the prison in which die celo* 
brated Baron Tranck was confined. Probftbly no nuuii who hm 
not inhabited the edl of an Inqniaitiom ovor esponcQCod novo 
bodflysufTeiing than this galkntofficor. That the princoio Aseli^ 
ahonld condescend to lore a aunple nobleman» and that ho ihoiiU 
not reject it, although he was a great faroorite of Fkederick and 
had been for some time his aid-de-camp, was an nnpardonaMe 
crime in the eyes of the monarch. The ignominious and bni:.;l 
treatment lie received, has lelt a black slain on the character of liiat 
intellectually great king, which all his victonch will not wash 
away. In this prison, in a dungeon eighty feet under ground, with 
six^ pounds of iron suspended from his body^ he remained ten 
jrearsy buoyed up only by the hope of final deliverance. After hie 
escape, his CTil fortune still pursued him. During the early part 
of the French rcTolution he resided in Paris, in great indigence* 
and finally added •one more to the great number of foreignera* 
whom Robespierre sent to the guillotine.* 

Magdeburg has an cxtcnsiTe commerce, particularly in its wool- 
len and linen manufactures. It derives also very considerublc 
odvaiitaL'^cs, from its beinj: the eulnpot for most of the goods 
bound to Hamburg. There are annually more than two hundred 
arrivals here from the former city. Thetic vessels carry from 
thirty to sixty tons. Tiiis city, Uke most of the fortified towns of 
Europe, presents rery few interesting objects to induce a trayeUer 
to protract his stay. 

Over ditches which are spanned by drawbridges, and between 
walls whose black cannon open their mouths at you, you enter 
and leave Magdeburg. The fertile land which the Elbe has formed 
around it, in this region of comparative sterility, reminds the trs- 
Tcllcr of an Oasis of the desert, lie poon enters the country of 
sand, which is here and there spotted with evergreens, the only 
objects, excepting a few poor villages, to relieve the eye from this 

* At he advanced to the placo of •xecntion, he said to the surrounding 
spectators, ^* Why are yon so much aatonif^hod ? What yon ^ee ts only a come- 
dy after the manner of Robf^^pifiTTC." Monsieur Dicudonnc Thitl»atilt, in hip 
"Orig-inal Ancrdntc? of Frcdonrk the Great,'"' has given n vory particular 
account of Baroa Trcnck. The anocdotea which he relates, he received from 
TreofikhimMlfl 
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tvauAomm btmnneii. Orer a fine road he ratflet on at ihb rate 
of alx miles an hour (a Tery rapid rate of travelling for (Germany,) 
and If he Is to fortmiate as to have a seat in the Scknell Wageui 
he closes Uic windous and chcLrfuUy resigns himself to the em^ 
braces of "kind natiin''.s sweet restorer." 

The northern half of East Prussia, extending from latitude 52* 
to the Baltic, as well as the northern half of Hanover, Oldenbergi 
a part of West Prussia, nnd the northern half of Holland, forms 
one immense plain* rarely broken hy a single hilly where harren^ 
ness loves to reign* The borders of the rirei* where alluvial land 
hns been Ibnaedt are almost the only fertile spots in this immense 
field of sand* the sontlMasteni territory of the United States^ 
it appears to have been formed by the action of the eeean. The 
Baltic seems to have been no less powerful than the Northern Sea^ 
in throw in up this immense saiui ilat, where no hill of any alti- 
tude rises to relieve the eye, even witli itR sandy precipices. It i# 
leas densely populated than any part of the western half of Eu" 
lope* **Thou shalt earn tliy bread by the sweat of thy brow,*' is 
n sentence fully understood by eveiy peasant who cultivates this 
parched soil* Itisby dintofefibrtmilythathecangainasobsls' 
tencsy and this wovld not enable him to pay his taxes, had he ik>I 
fimn neeessity learned that economy is his best friend. "With sneh 
a eeotiniied monotony before me# I left very willing to eardiange 
all the sandy prospects around ne for the ehenns of sleep, certain 
as I was that my drenmf» would present a greater variety, and 
scenes mu( ii more beautiful. Ftustlam, through w^liich M'e passed 
in the night, was the only o])ject of interest. This city, which 
contains the favouvite country seats of Frederick the Great, we did 
not then stop to visit, as it is but a short distance from the capital* 
hM moming dawned upon ns, the towers and domes, and spires of 
Berlin rose above the sandy plain which snrromids it» and in a few 
minutes, the rattlmg of our wheels on the pavmnent, annowkwd 
i»ar anival in the Prussian metropolis. 

16 
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LETTER Vn- 

Brrlik in a very beautiful city, f ouliiiaing nearly two hunJretl 
thouMttd ioitabitants. Its resemblance to tiie large tuwiis ui our 
oowiby Ib greater than that of any other ciQr 1 have seen in 
Einope. The new part of the town has been ereeted within the 
iMt ceQtaijt end abewt iu feeeat origin in every edi&ee. hm 
ilreete eve reetengider like iboee of Philedelplila» end ete retfaer 
wider tha» Ifaofe oi onr levni. ▲ tieveller eomiiif tnm Fienoe 
er Ilel]r» ie net e little e nrprieed If the eentnsi it pieeenle to the 
large dllee of thoee eountiiee» the nemw lenea of which, for moat 
of then do not deeerve die appelletiOB of etreele) are eo fireqnently 
choked with the population which awarm through Aem. Grenoa^ 
for example, has but three streets which are wide enough for car- 
iian;r-s to pass, and some of them are so narrow, that a person sir 
fei't in lieii^ht may touch the opposite houses by extending }iis anil!'. 
The narrowoeas of the streeta and the great altitude of the hou«ea 
oAen prevent the inhabilenu fre« leeing more thatt a handftd of 
•kyt end on the pavements of many of them the rays ef the nm 
never hXL The inteoee heet of the amnmer, and the eipenee of 
ef ereetingtha veryeitenalve wnSa that were eoneceaaary in It^y 
da ring the alonny egea^ when thofe dtiea roaelnte fa i poriea e e » 
were no donbt the reeaona for cenatmeting theatieeta inthlaman^ 
ner« The enjoyment of the ahade which theee kllf edifieea eiM 
in imnmer, ia more than an eqnivaleni for the loea ef the 001*8 
rays during the few bright days of winter. Moat of the streets of 
Paris are also \ cry narrow, and so dark, milesa you live between 
the fourth and sixth stories, that you feel as if the sun were very 
sparing of his favours. So long accustomed had 1 been to the 
narrow ami dirty lanes of France and Italy, that it seemed like 
tiitf rmcr u city of the new world, when the wide and clean streets 
of Berlin opened to my view* In eveiy other capital which i had 
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•een, minf of the edifice* remindeci me of a dktmnt afV-^ In 
north, the CfOthfte cathedimlip wilk didr lohf fpiiw lod tnrrptit 
lifiag froM ewjr poblie tqwra* tiMfpoit jfra to tbe period of 

of llie Alpi, pdaMi ehtgeHea, aid odiar monaMiiK vi** beto» 
yon ftt ofoiy tan* reminAfig you of ogei wUeh lunpo kmg aliieo 

passed away. Here no cathedral \tith a protecting saint after 
whom it is named, lift.s ils proud dorm; or lo\v< r Tar aliove tht; 
©iirrounding buildings; ao monum^iiL which time has soiled, rclatei 
tht" story of ancient triumphs, H^re you behold no rtdigious pro- 
ceaaions in honour of the Mother of God, or of Saint Somebody,^ 
vidl % popoklioK kiMwMnf to tlio wafer aa it is carried fronatnet 
to otreet ) no lai^, ragged eaaoiflo nor hnaroait that pOH o krgo 
port of their time is leB^ooi Idkneai, in honow of aoM one 
whooe aanio is oaroHed on tbe ctkndor. 

Tbe bowee beve ere from Ibree to five etoriee fai beigbt. Thaf 
are bdlt of brick, end covered wHb e cemenl of ereem colow^ 
looking, unless when minutely obserred, very much like stone, 
and having appearance of solidity, very unlike the light edifices 
of om AmenCAii cities. In this wildrrnoss of sand, stonea do not 
cxitft, and between this region and the Baltic, a quarry could nol 
probably be found aufSciently extensive to construct a theatre. 
Thii is the reeson whj tbe peblic etfificeaere ebmiat universally 
of bricfci e meteriel ao rarely aeon Is other Beropeen eitiee. Tbe 
eide-waiy are afanoat aD paved with ameli roved ■toeea, end are 
▼eiy diaegreeeble for enj bat e QenMii to walk 1900. Fort»> 
tnnately for tbe PriMMem, tbeir feet ere large cnoogb to cover • 
number of them, and they are tbna able to keep their balance much 
better than most travellers, who make as many wry faces in walk- 
ing on tiu m as the pil^'^riin w ho walked to Palestine on imhoiled 
peas. The public buildings here are grand, ]>ut inferior to those 
of the large cities of the south «nd west of Burope. The peiif>ec- 
tive view of the street celled unter den Linden, ia not aurpaeaad 
by tbe *7blede of Naplee, or the eelebreted 'Ooreo of Home. 
TenoiiiatBd at one end by tbe magnlfieent pekce of tbe king« end 
at the other by tbe -Brknieiihurg TW* the meet iplemlid gate ef 
Europe, it preaenla a beauty euperior to any street weet of the 
r^'eva, with the exceptiuu of the Kue iiivoh. A uiuiute iut^pection 
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ehewB you that these spieiidtil edifices are made of brick, which 
•re so ugly as to require; u coat of cement to hide them. This is 
not. always firm enongii to resist the northern frosts, and this 
miserabls inateml tppcara nndemeath, reminiBng yon of m gSded 
thmn which only at a distance tooka pure gold. 

The Jhierffartmf or Parkt beyond the Biandenhnrg gale, li 
ihe favonrile lovnfe of aO the ftahionablea, and of all who imitate 
them, down to the humble mechanic. At cleren oVlock on Sunday 
moiiiiuir, ihc broad wall, under the Linden i> ming with citizens. 
The nobility and foreiirn ambassador?, with their families in rnr- 
f rtages or on horsebacky till up the broad roads on each side of it, 
looking down with supreme satisfaction on the plain pedestrians. 
At a distance you see the population suddenly stop^ and from the 
fesDftval of hata you anticipate the aniTal of the monarch* or of 
Bome one of the royal family; but to your surprise, you see 
nothing bnt a plsin carriage drawn by two horses, and inferior to 
most of> those on the promenade^ As it approaches, the liats con* 
uiwiv to rise above ihe heads of the o\\Ticrs, and unable to divine 
why, you iiii|iiire of the oHiccr wlio happens to be near you, the 
cause f)l tills Budflen transformation of the erowd into statues; 
and are informed that der Kdnig kommt^*^ tlic king is coming. 
Aecustomed as you have been in other mpitnls, to see the 
monarch prsceded and foliowed by a long file of the Garde du 
Corps* you stfU tftretch your neck and look forward to catch a 
gknee sit his ftMse, and not until you obserre the hats replaced 
and dieir owneis again In motion, do you learn that ihe occupant 
of the humble earriage which just passed was the sovereign of 
Prussia. (Continuing your ramble yon soon perceive all hats 
rising anew, and to your iaipiiry why, are told that the crown 
.prince is coniinjr. Having' been stopped but ire, you submit 
to it with all the necessary patience, believing that all interrup- 
tions of this kind are orer, but you soon discover however, that 
that you hare jqst commenced your morning drill. Mow prince 
I«ndwig» or prince Kari oomes along, who must recelre a similar 
•ahite; or perhaps they succeed each other so near, that before 
your hat frirly corers your head, it must be again remored, 
Preading lest you may take cold by this long exposure of your 
(niQium, your replace your cliapeau, hoping to escape all future 
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inlomiptioiis. whrn siiddi nly ajipcars u young boy on horseback, 
who iH Haiiiu?d W illi the same respect. It" your rule in, '* in Homo 
to do 83 the Romans do," off goes your hat again to prince 
AJbrecht. Is the princess Cbarlotte, the wilt' of Nicholas of 
Rusiia, or the • princess Alexandrine \)f Mecklenburg Schwerin, 
nr the pTincess Louisa, wife of prince I'Vederick Ciwrlei of Uoi^ 
hnd^ one or all of them on a vint to the king their lither; fovr 
'aim ie ntied agein and again-to year head» aa. j«nr feaUnge of 
'fsUuilfj compel yov^to pay tUi ^nbata^ef rftpeati Yon inqinvi 
-viih anxiety how many ehiMfen the king bas> and-leemii^ that 
Ibereare ^no more, ydi eoneliide ia. eontiiMe your nunUe. 
Strolling^ on with tho crowd for several minutes, you exclaim in 
despair ** Monsieur Tonson jlus come asrain'' as for the eighth 
lime you observe all hnts rising in die aii. \uu once more inquire 
of your nrit»li!)our '* who is it, do tlui royal family make the cir- 
cuit of the Thiergarten ;" irhen y^ou learn that it is the princeM 
Amelia, or perhaps some one or more of Imr children. Theae 
are soon succeodod hy the duchess of Cambc i ii and , er hy prince 
Frederick WiihelnH-.or by prince Aaguitoi, or by prince somebody 
else, an hate heing ebiated micil yea strike off from the mafai 
promenade into the narrow paths of the park, where yon.find a 
relief firmn the mechanical respeet to wWch yon hhire'been sid^ 
Jeoted by Ae Ibree of national cnstom. 

The Frusslant are almost idolaters of royalty. To them no- 
thing terrestrial is so piwe, so holy, so elevated above the world, f«o 
worthy of reverence, as the monvirrh ami his family. To them it 
is the f»ame thini^ whethei* his life hiks been great and p-lorious, or 
•the reverse ; at least, so far as external respect is concerned. Thqr 
do not regard the present sovereign as a man of talents ; they know 
that it was themselves, and not their king, who broke the French 
yoke. Still were they to behold the great Frederick retoming 
from his conquests, victory wonld not heighten these outward 
exhibitions of regard. When Napoleon passed through Berlin, 
twenty years since, they received him very much as they do thew 
sovereign ; not because he was a favourite of the nation, but be* 
cause he was ^ii^ 'Emperor. There is something in this feeling 
incomprehensihlc to m American, acrustomed, as he is, to sec 
l4leat an^ worth the |>ussport to success, or to fame ; somclbing 
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wlik^ roniiBdf hink.oi 0 f l <ii t i l Mfvltad§f ttd wUdi vmIdbs him 

feel that if the Prussians are worthy of freedom, the day of their 
deliverance in in the distant futurity. 

Berlin is almost exclusive !y a Protestant city. Of tliirly-«tx 
churches, only one CatAolic ; and that a fiinall (.(htice for that 
4Miomin»tion, The inhabitants find that they go on through life 
quite as well without the protection of the Virgin, a« those ettiei 
which have ehuichee dedicated to her praise, and to that of nereni 
ecorec of the mod proadnoBt MiBH of the oeleBdnti in trath, as 
it reaped* thii worid» thejr get eloiig smdi hotter; for the Ibttitil 
dajB of the Catholie chaich ill ineh cHiee wUh poipen, vhfle 
thooe of PMeataiil eowtriof we comparatirely free §nm Umb. 

Europe does not preeent a freater eontfoat than an ItaXaa aai 
a Protestant metropolis. Here the churches are the only constant 
external objects which remind you that you are in a religious coun- 
try. 6outh of the Alps the Catholic religiou meets you wherercr 
you turn your eyes. In the mornin^^, when vou awake, it appears 
in the consecrated wax candle, with a painted representation of 
the Holy Spirit in the form of a dore ; in the crucifix ; or in the pic- 
tm of danta Maria, or of some one of the samtSb which iasuspended 
near your bed. Haring left your coudi to tihe a ramUot jon 
ywpceive it in the hmdrede of triangniar hats and hiechand pwpie 
atockings of Caidinals, Bishops, Prieeti, ondMorkklea* Asthooor> 
Bern it prosenta itself in the Ibm of a Madonna, with the intet 
Jasna in patnlinf or In acnlptare ; again in tiia erncifiz carried 
through atreet after street, soeceeded bj a long proeesskm of tiw 
clergy ; in men or women, with dominos covering their faces, and 
soliciting money for the mother of God; in a mulliludc of duly, bare- 
footed, lazy monks, with faces as round as the moon, begfiring- you 
to give something to a poor capurhin, or to one of some other 
order. At the next turn it appears in the sister of charity, arrayed 
in garments as bladi as Tartunis ; or in a prostrate anltltade 
kneeling bareheaded to tiie host, and looking at yon aa yon pass 
by them, with yoor head eoYcred, as i^ with the expression, **yon 
will bum for this,** Yon hear it in the matin and ?eaper beU, and 
from eTcry beggar who accosts you, smoothing his petition with 
the names of a doaan saints, to give more force to his entreaty. 
You hear it again in the de¥Otaa who stands under a pictore or 
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crucifiz nd eonto Ins beads, while he repeats and re-repeatt hiB 
Pater Noatar and AYtt Maria» caUing upon Im Vtrgine beatiaaiBia as 
lui graateat pvotector ; and In Ilia mtnie wUch pteeadea « ptoeaa- 
mpa in lumoinrf not of God* Init nf ilia patron nint of tbe elly 
Ihrongli wliicli you are paaring. Yon taate it in the meagre fiah din* 
neni which you get on Friday. Ton smell it in the incense wliilii 
you ialialc ass you cuter one of the churches : ami voiir nose j>t*r- 
ceives its effects in the dirty priest or inoiik who hap|>ens to bo 
near you. Sometimes you even feel it in the jo'^ of the devotee, 
who reminds you that you must kneel, tor Christ (viz. a wafer) is 
approaching. In one word, it occupies all your senses; being 
aeen, felt, heard, aneit, or taated, by every tnnreUer wlio eroaaee 
the Alps. 

Tlie ewirona of Berlin are my fedioDi, preaentbig little lieaidea, 
|»ne traea and windnuUa, to rdieve the eye from an almoat endleae 
Monotony. Even the cnlinaiy wanli of the capital have not aae> 
eaeded in eoveiing the aand whiqh anrroonda it with a tolerable 

ahare of verdure. Saratoga and Ballstown, dull and dreary as 
they arc, if thty arc not " infinitely more picturesque," to use a 
favourite expression with English traveners, ftre certainly less unin- 
teresting. Were one to pass a miilenninrn in tlie Prussian capital, 
and never tra\ cl more lhaii half a dozen miles from it, as many of 
the inhabitants do not, he would not discover images enough to 
giaee a deseriptiTe covplet ; unless he should cultivate his imagi* 
nation at the gallery, or in some of the picture shopa, where fairer 
knda nnfold their beantiea in the iaint reflection of painting and 
engraving. Notwithstanding this ebaolnte want of natural beauty* 
I have heaid eome of the Borllneve tpeak of the fine views near the 
dt^f to one of whieh th^ hsve given the name of BeOeTue. This 
most result from the same principle by whieh the icy cllfis and 
SBOwy wilderness of Iceland appear to the eye of an inhabitant of 
that island, more beauiilu! than the residence of a southern mo- 
narch. The Prussian has the most reason on his side, for a wil- 
derness of snnd, with a tint of green, is certainly preferable to an 
almost eternal winter. 

The Prussians are the largest men I have seen in Europe, ex^ 
Mpting the Hungarian soldiers. While in the crowds of Fnince 
«Dd Italy* I eoidd easOy look over the heads of moit aronnd ne 
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bill licrc a stretching of neck and dpioe are neeeanrr, wh«tt iW» 
rouoded by a niuliiiude of Berlinera. The same superiority in 
heififhtlfl visible in the females, wlio Avill avornsrc from lu o to three 
mche« more tiiaii tliose of France and Italy. Their roiu]>lcxion8 
are vary £iir ; yet, owing to tha transparency of the skin^ or to the 
g^eva of bloodt their cheeks are much too red for beauty. The 
l^between the rod and the \rhitn is frequently ao pariectiy di»« 
tinct, and the eolour so abiindantt Aiat yon wofold natmBy snppoa* 
it to be the effect of rouge, did not the cheeks of the Buraeken and 
the Philistines hare the same appearanecw The men have naaaUy 
shoulders so broad, as to conycy the idea of great physical rigour ; 
but tlieir puny lej^s soon convince you, that iliis i< nut an indiration 
' of strength, but of a want of symmetry. Their neck;? are uUen too 
I short for beauty, and their feet arc so krge Uiat the shoemakers 
must receive but little profit^ at the moderate prices for which they 
dispose of their work. It is very rare to see a well formed man in 
this city ; and the few whom you happen to meetp have somathiny 
in their walk or manner, or hi their white locks^ which nmhct 
their tout ensemUe not exactly the thing. Their hair is Ugfatar 
than that of the Scotch who li?e north of them, and not nnfreqnently 
BO nearly white, as to remind yon of an Albino. Still you find more 
black eyes and duik liair in Berlin ilini m most of the nonliern cities 
of Germany, as several thoiLsand I'leut h rame hereabout the com- 
mencement of the revolution, whose l)lood has been miugieti with 
that of the Prussians. Notwiihsiandin^ this counteracting caose, 
one-fiomrth of the inhabitants have hair Ughter than the medium 
between the Italian and Albino. There is no giteater contrast thsa 
the deep red cheeks you o^le^ see, and the locks of cotton that 
■urround them; or th^n the white mnalachea curling in fionlf 
and the mass of red by their side* To aroid the last incongnnty, 
many officers and soldiers (for they arc required to wear this orna- 
ment) dye their iiiu-iaclicri black. As this tint is applied only 
once or twice a week, you soon discover an equalh' ]»owerfwl con- 
trast. \Vlnte roots and dark ends to this military eiid)leni, which, 
with the deep red of their cheeks and the gaudy bands of their caps* 
give as many colours to their iaces, as there were in the coat of 
Joseph. 

The females are not as well formed as their ne^ghhouis west of 
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Ike Rbimfii b«iag mrnUy too krgo for gnoe and el«gtiico> Tlvra 
is Bothuig of tfast light ftltj troid, wUeli maket ihe PorMMiiMf 
tho moot beaiitiftJ objects on a promoBadOt of any of tlw daugbtera 
of Efe. The htgt feet of the Geimait hidiea ii the principal 
eaiue of their want of grace In their motions, as well as the fact 
that la mode is not studied here as much as in most capiLuU. 
Their countenances are less expreswTc than the French or the 
northtiii italiun ladies, and Uiuugli they have more feeling us a 
nation, the veil wliich covers it is less transparent. Like the la- 
dies of our own country, they are, to some extent, in the habit of 
keeping their eyes fixed on other objecta than the individual with • 
whom they arc eoBvening, and when you catch thoee of a youiif , 
ladyt U ia but for a moment* Thia prudish retreat of the eye, 
preveata them from doing themaetvee jnatiea, aa the eaprewion 
wlueh may animate their face% ii moat of it loit on the caipet, or 
oo aome other inaenaible object* In inteUectnal cultivation they 
are, as a nationi superior to any other on the continent* A. French 
or Italian lady will amnee you, a German will interest you, by her 
eonrersatlon. la that class which we term genteel society, they 
almost universally talk French. Not a small number of tliem 
speak English, and are aUo well acijuainted with tlie literature of 
the two countries. 

Not a few of tiie laws nf Prussia have a powerful influence in 
keeping alive the distinctions which exist between noblemen and 
commoners. Frederick the Great,* when forming his army for a V 
peace estahliahmcnt, retained only the nobility in service. Tho 
other officera who had fought his battles, were forced to retire into 
actiFO life, however disagreeable to them it might have baett to 
them to change their proibaaions. They were thus compelled to 

* Frederick^i rMuna Ibr ponmiiig this eouna, aoeoidhv to Tliiabaiilt, ww 
th« Ibilowtiif . The nobilitjr were so restricted by certain points of hoooor, 
that they could not consistently with their noble birlh, puime meet of the pro* 
fteiions in which the comraonen cheerlUlly embarked. As a state is the most 
preeperoos when all nrr^ employed in some active pursuit, by dismissing thdae 
who were not of noble hirtb, and retaining those who were, the greatest 
amount of profit would arise to the state; for the former wntild be compelled 
to engage in some active employment. The above mentioned >\ ntor tiiys, 
ibal he Juiew of but one ol^er among the conunooen, who was not diunisMd. 

17 
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iMnriD ill B ■pBclcB of diigncB^ until % aew war broke ooti wIm 
coaimiirioiis were again ofiered tliem. Under aoeh a nUitaiy 
leader aa TMerick, even the nobility tbiifbt bravely. At the 

battle of Jena, when the kingdom of PrasBia was annihilated in a 
single day, the armv was oflicered almost exclu»ivel\ hy noblemen. 
In the war of 1^13 and 11, when these distinctions liad in a orrat 
measure ceased, they pciTurmed wonders ; a signal instance ot the 
difference in tbe eonduet of men, when a motive i« placed before 
them. The present king is now endeavouring to revive theee dia* 
tinctiona. All the officera who hold at the present time a rank 
anperior to a eaptainey, are noble by birth ; or if, at has sometimea 
h^penedt a eommoner has risen to such a station by the force of 
his talents, he almost always reeeivee from the king the prefix of 
Von to his name, io keep up this ideal distinction of superiority. 
It is next to impossible for one who is not a nuMenian, whatever 
his merit may be, to obtain the place of secretary or attache to 
any of the foreign embassies. 

The same distinetiona exist in civil life. Most of the offices 
thronghont the lungdom are filled by this privileged daas of socie- 
ty* This is not all ; they are arraigned before a court, differing 
from tfmt hi whidi most of the commoners are tried. In this no 
citinen can be prosecuted unless he belongs to the army, the clergy, 
or holds an office tmder government. If a nobleman is found 
guilty of one of a certain class of crimes, he is sent to a Festunsr 
or military fortress, wjiii li is an honoiu ahh kinti of prison. If a 
commoner is priilty of the same crime, he is condemned to a peni- 
tentiary. So long have these distinctions prevailed, tiiat the citi- 
zens do not appear to be conscious that they rest upon an ideal 
baaia. The nobility generally, and most of the commoners whom 
I have seen, believe that it is impossible for a country to exist 
without them* When I hare described to them our own proape* 
rity, as a powerful argument against their assertion, they univer- 
sally defend their opinion, by replying that lifiy years hence the 
BUiiie distinctions will certainly be found in tbe United States. 
The Pnis-iati uiomuk InsN. as well as most others in Europe, 
with whom 1 have conversed when ])redicting the loss of our libcp* 
ties, have always attempted to establish the justice of their opinions 
^7 nppealmg to the history of the Italian RepubUes ; so ignorant are 
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Aejr ill fcet of oar institntioiifl. AecMtomed a« they «re to a re- 
sirieted fren, Aey here no Idee of the influeaee of e Uiotmnd newe- 
papers on e liree mtiott» erery individnel of whom eianiuies the pro- 
eeedinge of goverament, either in those Tehidee of f ntelligenee» in 

the ma^Hnes, in pnbfie effitemblieSf or private eirele«, with the same 
frrcdom, with which lie would scrutinize the character of Ilcrud 
and rVt ro. When 1 stale this fact, in rej)ly to their nssertion that ere 
long we shall have a nubility in I'.c United States, they shrii";^ (heir 
shoulders, look astonished, and reply that it is %ery indecorous to 
speak of ihoae who are above us in such a manner. One of the 
nobility who was conversing with me a few days since on this sub- 
ject, inquired '^if an American were to publish any thing against 
die king of Pnnala, would not your President punish him* If tlie 
Praaeian govenunent should request it V* I replied, that a Preii* 
deni of the United States had no power to do it; bat were he to 
nttenqit It, he would eoon And hinaelf the criminal, and would 
probably bo removed from hie office, for thus violating the righto 
of a citizen. He looked amazed at my reply, declaring that such 
a freedom as this was the nc plus ■ultra ul Jaco^tinism. He felt 
apparently that the character of the munart h was holy, and that 
not a whisper of censurr slKuild he he heard, without a speedy in- 
fliction of punishment, on the individual who should tlius dare to 
violate the sanctity of royalty. Bach feelings will be as incom* 
prehensible to you, as mine and those of most of my countrymen 
were to him* 

By the cenaue of VSSt^ Fnmlm contained twelve milHom^of Inha- 
Utanti, more than two hundred thousand of whom were noUee ; or 
one nobleman to aizty aouls. Sneh a formidable amy of nobiHiy 
Is unequalled in the odier eountiiee of Europe, not even excepting 
the two SleUies, which have nearly two handred princes, and duiies, 
marqulBsefl, counts, and barons, without end. I have seen but one 
class in Europe, which hears any similar proportiun to ihc whole 
number ; viz. the pnesis, monks, and other orders of holy men ^vlioin 
yon meet with in Italy. Here all the sons of a nobleman inherit the 
title of the father. With the exception of a few families where en- 
tailed estates exist, the property is divided equally between them. 
As they are very proud and usually l^ve Utile enterprise, they ate 
not uafreqoently so poor that many of our ihoeamhera, and barbera 
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would not exchange situaliong wilh them, if they were compelled 
to take their poverty as an appendage to their titleei A £bw of 
tbflm «re wealthy 'for Pniaiia, though the niOBber is Tery amali 
whoee ineomet exceed ten thoaiand doUan. Kpt one in ten has 
tQ Munial rant of one thouaand doUara, and more than half of tbeon 
have not an income of fire hundred. Their pride prerenta tbea 
firom embarking in Gonunerce« and the theological profeaaion the^ 
▼ery rarely embrace. As noblemen have becks to be covered, and 
stomachs to be filled, as well as plebian«i, thoy must do something 
for subsistence, or become mere lazzuiuui. If possible, they 
prot uie a licuu ikhk y in the army, wliirh at the presfuL lime is oili'" 
ccreil almost excluiiively by the nobility, or enter the profession of 
medicine, or of law. Others occupy the places of secretaries, 
and clerkst in the departments of the ministry» poUee» and post* 
office, ^stom-houses, 6i>c. In this manner they arc enabled to 
koepUCb within them and to snpport their titlea with an i nc om e ef 
frem three to five hnndred dollua, which la paid letham kt their 
five or aix hova daUy labour. Fkmaia ia ao poor thateven her minia- 
leia recMTe but a very cttall compenaation ; and thoae who hold 
hdbrlor plaeea mider the govnumient, of courae expect hut a pit- 
tance. Places, like most of those which are filled by the clerks, 
ia Uie tliousand ramifications of the ministerial department, though 
thev would be rejected by an American of the least spirit, are 
coveted here by the nobility, and when once procured, they £eel 
that their fortune is made. * 

The nobles with few excq^ifams, marry, only among each others 
lilt noi n amaU munbcr of them lead livea of single Ueaaedness ; 
te eeUbaey heie ie Uiaa, in compaviaoa with matrimeny, and tilled 
poverty; Notwkbatandlag ^tr lunited reaoorcea, they feel that it 
la a gnat de b aaem ea t to aUy thcmaalrea with the chUdren of 
Bmburg or liobeck merchaatay whatever their wealth mny be 
As the majority haw nothing but their titles, they are very tena* 
cious of these, and cling to the Von or Daron^ or Graf, which is 
prefixed to Llieir names, very much like drowning men to straws. 
To omit these prefixes when you addrci>ti them, and to cull ihem 
in the true republican t^trle merely Hcrr or Mr. is an ailront which 
they cannot easily forgive The daughters of the nobility arc 
•qually taaacioaa oCtho title of Brmikin and were • native Few- 
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«ian to call them mademoiselle, they Trould screw (heir faces, if not 
into shapes unholy, at least into those which would be very ugly. 
The daughters of the citizens not unfrequcn^ly assume this prefix, 
which is very offensive to the nobility, one ot whom lately informed 
me that notliingwas more disagreeable to him, than to hear a young 
lady who was not noble, called Fraulein, I could not avoid 'smiling 
and telling him that so different were my feelings, that it constantly 
gave me pain to sec such ideal distinction in Germany, and tliat the 
principal cause of the happiness and prosperity of my own country, 
is the equality of birth which is there universal. He could not 
comprehend how a nation could exist without such distinctions, 
which he asserted to be not only natural, but indispensable to na- 
tional happiness. Almost all the nobility of Europe with whom I 
have conversed, have expressed similar sentiments. Even the 
most liberal of those who apparently desire a constitutional form 
of government, would be very unwilling to receive the liberty 
which it would bring, if their titles must be sacrificed to obtain it* 
I have generally adopted tliis principle in these conversations, that 
the opinions which we form of every individual, should depend entire- 
ly upon his character, and not upon the rank of his father ; but with 
all the arguments which my republican experience could adduce, 
I have never been able to make the slightest impression on the 
hereditary prejudices of a single German nobleman. 

This love of title is universal among tlie Germans. Their com« 
plaisance in addressing each other in their billets and letters is 
extremely ludicrous. The titles with which an Italian addresses 
his correspondent, are more than a plain Republican can under« 
stand; but before the superscription of a letter written by 4 
German, he stands abashed and confounded. In addressing a 
Graf, the German title of Count, for example, you write An den 
Hochgebomen Graf, Graf ton Schmidt ; which in English, means, 
to the high well horn CovnU Covnt of Schmidt. If the gentleman 
is one of the Ilofrath Professors, with his usual titles; you write 
to the high well born Mr., Mr. Knight and Counsellor of Courts 
Schmidt, bearer of the Guclph order, if he lives in Gottingen, or if 
in Prussia, hearer of the hlack eagle, or red eagle, or of the Louisa 
order, 6lc, &.c. Is the aforesaid Mr. S. nothing but a Baron, yoi] 
write to the high well born Baron, Baron of Schmidt, Should he, 
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howmr, be » plain citiMo^ liis Mm are <ilr«clfl4 mtmiy to 
the WeU bom Mr., Mr, 8, eMzen^ im Berlin* Does Mr. Sdimidl 
happen to be a meelianie, yon miet not oadt giving hini bis IlUe 
on the billet or letter wbicb eontaine yonr order ; for shonU yon do 

this, there arc ten chances to one, that he will not make you the 
coal or boots whicli you much need. To be sure of having a 
new dress for your journey, or for the next ball, you niuai aiitlress 
him aa the hochedelgthornen Herr Herr Schnidt, Schneider oder 
SckimacheTf wbicbt aa well aa I can tranelate it in the sense 
tboy nee thhi word as a prefix, means, to the respedaUf weiirbom 
Mr.Mr.8ekmiit,WhrorlXlooiiHa:er. A simple peaaantwonldgsl 
nothing mora than to tie UiUrMy bom Mr, Mr* » P si Mnt 
^ When Aey address each othes, they give not only lk» hnaband 
his title, but also eonfor It upon Ms wife ; Ibr idie Is not satisfied 
Wiih those which nature has given her, but lays claim to those of 
her partner, as they are but of one flesh. In inquiring for the 
former, you ask, is the Mr. Professor, the Mr. Doctor, the Mr. 
Lawyer, the Mr, Minister of Finance, at home ; and, in speaking 
to them, you mnst bo eqnaUyonyonr guard not to omit thaaa 
tides. In ealUag to pay your respeeta to their wives, yon always 
inquhre^ is Mrs. or the Lady Professorcie, the Lady lawyeimi^ 
the Lady Connselloress* of Jnsliee, at homa ; and, in speaking 
to them, you eay, I hope that die. JWtn, (which eofrsaponds widk 
the Lady, or wMi Mrs.,) Ptofessoress has been well, since I hsd 
the pleasure of seeing her. Shduhl the ludy with whom you 
converse belong to the nobility, you always say in reply, iVcin, or 
Ja STTinAis^e Fran ; no, or ve?, irrarious Ladv. Will the gracious 
Lady, or will the gracious trauLcin^ young Lady, grant me the 
plessBie of her company in the next dance,'^or pannit me ta 
aeeompany her to her carriage. Km it takes many months to lean 
duae tides, you will eanly percelTe the irequent emhaTsaaaBMnSi 
to which a stranger is exposed on his first airivaL To a plain 
Tapnblican it is a labyrinth, to which that of Minos waa almost a 
highway. In tmth, since my residence here, I have oilen been 
under the necessity of holding my tongue, when my mouih was 

« 

* Tn the German lantT^agS, thsts !■ »taiBfaMsahftSatif«,CSINSpOBiiBg 
to treiy xuwoUbs title. 
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liriinfbll of eomremtion, and fasre found m math difficulty in 
•voiding offence, as m hefanymrtt often does in ateering liia aliip 
through a dangeroua cbanneL 

The number of these titles often attached to a sin^e name is ao 
great, that when yon direct a single letter, it is diificnlt to say 
where Co stop ; and, in addressing an iadividual, to select those 
which are the dearest to his heart. AH' of them you can not 
negloct; and, to be complaisant, you need a vocabulary, where 
they are arranged in the order of their value. An incident 
occnrrcd, a few moiulis siiK o, in this city, wlili )i will iUn''trate the 
difficulty to which one is often exposed. A genllenian recently 
died here, who* some weeks before his death, was promoted from 
Hqfraik to Legationsrathm A few weeks after his death, the 
widow went to visit the grsTe of her husband. As she was 
weeping over it, one of her acquaintance advanced towards her» 
and coming to the grave, told her **how much she felt for her in 
the loss she had sustained in the death of the Mr. Ho/rath, dtc./* 
giving him his old tide, as she was ignorant of his recent pro- 
motion. This was too much even for a weeping widow to bear. 
She replied to her with ^eat spirit, ** I wish you to understand that 
my husband did not die a .Mr. Jfofrath, but a Mr. Leg alio nsrath.''* 

It is the custom in Prussia, whenever two persons are engaged 
to he married, to jinhlish the engagement in the newspaper. This 
is quite an improvement, as it saves the individuals nq^t a little 
inconvenience from the impertinent curiosity of their neig^hboors^ 
as well as ftt)m the two or three months additional raillery, to 
whicht with ns, the parties are eiqMsed* I copy from one of the 
papers the fallowing advertisemenis, to shew yon how the com- 
mmiication -rails : 

••I lisva the bonovr iiipsetlh% t» giveaotiea, of tbe bafMllung df uj 
daif^ttff, to Ifr. P**, of Nowstosd, Jndgo of HhB domsm. 

Signed, The widowed CownoUonH of Jootioo R<»*«« 

«*Ao betrothed, prMOBt their MOMiDbraiioe, AMELIA R***. 

EDWARD P***.*^ 

Here is another : 

" Wf havo the }s< imur rcKpi^ctfnlly to i^ivc notice, to our rolatni'R and 
friends, of tko betrotUmg of our Uaughter H*** with Mr. Preacher 11**, Jimi. 
of Berlio. 

** Signed, M***, Vpper Cooaieller of Juit||CO for the Conntrj. 
LOmSE M*"^, bom 
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When two persons are married, uiid kare the city to reside in 
another part of the kingdom, they not only bid their friendi^ 
personally farewell, but on the day of thrir dcpartorc, tliey take 
leave of them a second time through the medium oi the Gaiette* 
Him is an. example:^ 

"On our marnago. which took place to day, wc commt'iul ourselves rfT-pcct- 
fully to our friendH and relations. As wc arc on Uic point ot" tit parting for 
Kouigsborg, from the lie art \vu wiali Uicia prosperity." Berlin, Oct. 9, 1825. 

«« Sicufd, EDWARD L***. 

CHARLOTTE L*» bon 

You will thus see that the Prussians have a variety of modes of 
appearing before the public, and of calling the attention of news- 
paper readenh at least for a moment. These are not aU^Whenevef 
a father has an addition made to his family, it is coosjid^red 
neeessary to announce this important event in black and wlilaw 
This is undoubtedly very natisfactory to the proprietors of jomwlif 
but to one searching' for news from Greece, or Arom the 9o«di 
American Republics, it affords very little satisfaction for the loss 
of more interesting intelligence, to Irani that the population of 
Prusisia is increasing. The annunciation runs iu the following 
manner: 

**Tt»c fortunate delivery of my wife, on the sixth of this month, of aheaitiiy 
boy, 1 aimouuce lierewilU to my frieada and lelalioua. 

•* Mgaed, F. A. R***."* 

There in nnotlu r custom peculiar to this countr>', at least I have 
never heard of it ex( e})ting; in the north of Germany. When an 
individual is sick, the friends of the family call and ring at the 
door. In the. hall they find a book lying on the table, in whkii 
some one of the family writes every momiog and evening the stale 
of the patient's health, giving' all those partictilars which would be 
interesting to the friends of the individual* Under this moraing 
«nd evening buHeCin, all those who call write their namest to 
-apprise the ftmQy of their sympathy. They never see iIm meaiheie 
of it, unless they have some other object than ascertaining the 
condition of the patient. . This custom saves them from not a liitlc of 
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the inconvenience*, to which the family of the invalid arr frequently 
exposed with us, by the protracted callb ul iiiendi*, as well as from 
the continual pain to which every new inquiry and melancholy 
reply subjecto^them. There ib tometbing so uaoetentakioiM in thig 
uleni •ympalhy't and at the same time apparently so nincera, that 
it teeuui to mt like one of the few beautiful vestiges which remain 
ofapoetieage. 

The Ctennans icaree erer make use of those arms which natnra ) 
has given diem* abhorring not only the marks, hot the sight of tho . 
fist. The common people in their disputes, seem to be almost , 

unconscious that ihey post^ess this weapon. Even when under the 
influence of violent passion, the terniinaiion of a dispute is usually' | 
vox et prasterta nihil. "VVTicn it assumes the form of a genuine * 
row, they use it in a manner that is ludicrously awkward to an 
American or Englishman. The higher classes equally dislike this 
mode of attack, as no insult can be ofiered so great as a blow* At 
G ttingen there is a law among the students^ that if one strikes 
anotliert he shall be treated by ereiy member of the nnhrersity as 
a dog, and whenoTcr he appears on the side walk, ho shall not be 
suffered lo remain^ Here as in Italy, nothing but the blood of the 
aggressor can wash away the foul dishonour, wUch such an oilbnce 
inflicts upon the recipient. In the Pnissian army this opinioo in 
carried to a still greater extreme. If one uf the officers receives a 
blow from a person inferior in rank, (for here the army lakns the 
precedence of most other clashes) his companions from tliat time 
withdraw from his society, and ever afterwards avoid speaking to 
htm.. Even cballciiging and killing the aggressor, if he is of 
Inferior rank, docs not e&ce the blemish from tlm character of • 
brother officer. 

An iUustration of this ftlse idea of honour was recenUy die* 
played here. A lady, at one of the public balls, having dropped 

her bracelet, an officer of her acquaintance who observed it, took 
it up, aud put it into his pocket, with the intention of calling upon 
her the next day nnd presenting it to her. A goldsmith, who hap- 
pened to be present, immediately accused him of pockning it 
with the intention of keeping iL To punish him for this insultf 
he called at his shop the next day, and boxed his ears. The ssr- 
vmt of the goldsmith soon coming to his assistance, Aey sneeoedid 
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in overpowcrin|T the Hmitenaiit. uml, nltn bt atiiig liiiii, puslteJ hLin 
out of [h< iloor, and tlirc w his suord aiier him. As this occurred 
ill one of the principal streets, at 11 o'clock, A. M., it m as impos- 
fiible to conceal it, or prevent its soon spreading over the cit^-. He 
had noWt aa he thought, only tlirce ooiiraeato pursue : to leave the 
wayf and remain in perpetual disgrace, for if he retained hia 
place* all the officers of hia regiment would send in their resignn- 
tiona; to seek his fortmie in a foreign coiratry; or to shoot 
hlmselC The first, his feelings would not allow $ the second, he 
could not do, as he was without resources ; he therefore concluded 
to do the last; and, about fifteen minutes al: r tlic event occurred, 
he entered hi-^ i (>!)ni, loaded his pistols, and tshot himself. This 
act, strange as it may seem in our eyes, was applauded by most of 
the Prussians who conver^^ed with me on the subject* He couhl 
do nothing else, say they, for neither time nor distance could wash 
away such a stain. God, said one of them to me, will pardon any 
individual who takes away his own life from such a high sense of 
honour* I told them that in the nature of things, it was no greater 
disgrace to an individual to be Vhipped by two persons, than Ibr 
an inferior army to yield to a superior force. Had he been his 
equal in rank, thvy replied, your argument would be a good one; 
but as he was not, the only course left was to take away his life. 
Frederick the Great, it is said, kicked his subjects in several in- 
stances; but royal kicks are less ignominious here than plebeian 
blows, although received in self-defence. His father, Frederick 
William the first, was accustomed to strike his officers without hesi* 
tation.* His brutal and despotic character qualified him for the 
station of keeper of a menagerie, much more than for that of the 

* An bstaaee of the brutal conduct of "Winiam is nistod by TIdebaiilL 
** Irritated at th« imperfect muuier in wbieh Mmie' troops wwo performitig a 
naiiaravro, ho tdvanoed full speed towards the major wbo oommaaded then* 
and gave hun several blows with his sticlu This brave oHker already ad- 
veneed in yean, and much esteemed by the army, followed tlie kin^ , stopped 
his hofSB beibio that of his majesty, in the middle of the paiade, and dtairiiBg 
his pistol firom his saddle, he said: *^Sire, yon havo di^onoured me, and I 
must have satisfaction.* At the same moment he fired one of the pistols orer 
the king's head, exclaiming, * This is foryvur then aimiiiir iHo other at hun* 
Silf,iM eaed, « ThiM u/lirnie^^vui shot himself through the head.;' 
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fcovcroiini of a civilized people. However much the custom of 
giving blows may exist among the soldiers in the army, nothing 
will ever reconcile the people to it^ They regard it as the moet 
unpardonable insult which can be offered. A shopkeeper' who dis- 
likes even the smell of powder, would tieed the field of honour to 
waah awsy sueh a stain. This Idea seenu to be fixed, and nothing 
unB probably eradicate it, but religion. 

The Jews in Berlin are numerous, amounting to some thousands, 
and they are in more affluent drcnmstances than in any city I have 
Tisited. Before the year 1S13, ihcy were not allowed to hold real 
CHt;itc. At that time the king published a proclamation, uiiorming 
th( ni that if they would unite in the struggle for freedom, they 
Bhuuki be placed upon the same footing as his other subjects. The 
devotion then exhibited to the cause of their monarch, induced 
him to remore the obstacles to their enjo^-ing the rights of citizen- 
ship. They are now permitted to hold real estate, though in 
Mecklenburg, and in some other German states, they can hold only 
peraonal property. Hie reason giren for this restrictiott, is the 
fear that tl^ey will eTeatually become owneirs of most of the real 
estate, if they are permitted to hold lands. The Jews in Berlin 
are treated by the Christians much better than in most other coun- 
tries of Europe. They do not, as in most other cities, live en- 
tirely separate, but visit extensively among the Christians. Many 
of them arc quite intelligent, and well versed in ilic literature of 
their own and other languages. In the suuiIk i n countries of Eu- 
rope, they arc treated with grrnt contempt and severity. In Rome 
they are allowed to live only in a certain part of the city, which 
is surrounded by a wall. There, at eight o'clock ^very evening, 
they are locked in, and not permitted to come out until the next 
morning. They are to crowded together, that perhaps no space 
in Europe of the same extent, is more teeming with population* 
than the suburb of the Hebrews at Rome. It was so filthy when 
I Yisited it, that it^was difficult to walk through it without a snuff- 
box in your luud, and unless you closed your eyes, you were dis- 
gusted in the extreme with the dirt and slovenliness of the inhabi- 
tants. 

Some years since, a number of the Jews of Hn lia seceded fiom 
their brethren and built a synagogue, with the intention of esta- 
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blishing a purely Mosaic worship, and of throwing ofi* all dcpen* 
dence upon their Rabbins, in whom thoy did not believe. As the 
coiurol of religion i« r prero<rntive of the qfovernmeut, the Prus- 
gian a<lniinistratii)ii chusc to iiiU'rli rr, nrul infonnrd them that they 
would not consent to their introducing a new i»ect, but tliat they 
most be either Rabbinical Jews or ChristiaiM. As the gorenuneat 
would- not allow them to purify their worship, they were reluc- 
Unity compelled to join the Rabbinical secfti alloyed as their reli- 
gion it with traditians and nonsense. 

An Anierican,]iilngling in sodetyin this eountrytismnehsvrpiifled 
at the difference he obeerres in the topics of conyersatlon prevaknt 
here, and with us. Hie sttkt censorshipNwhich haa for so long a 
" period goremed the press, as well as the dread produced by the daily 
sight of src^idanncs, and by a consciousness of the accurate and ex- 
tenaive in formation w}iicli the government possesses through its 
system of rffpin/iaj^r, prevents all appearance of poliiit iil discussion 
in a mixed circle. I'iie numerous diversities of crtu which exist 
in this country, as well as the rery great indifierencc which most 
persons feel respecting the dogmas of the Lutheran Church, hare 
nxduded religion from among the topics of conversation in society. 
In eouTersing with a gentleman, if you introduce a political subject^ 
he looks around him cautiously to see who may be near« and then 
replies to you In a whisper, conveying but an imperfect idea of his 
real sentiments. 80 accustomed are they to a restricted prc88» that 
there seems to be but one general feeling on this subject ; tfie neces* 
sity of silence. Wfien alone with them, they will sometimes par- 
tially banish their lc;ifs, and inform you that every thing is not 
exactly as they would wish ; hut there are then so many exjilana- 
tions and suggesiions adci( d fx lure liie conversation ends, that you 
are left in doubt as to their real sentiments. It makes my Ameri* 
can blood boil when I see this cowardly spirit ; but I should pro- 
bably feel very differently had my neck been galled by the yoke of 
submission, and were my fears ever alive lest my &te might become 
as mysteriously dark as that of some of their friends or acquaint* 
ances on whom suspicion has rested. Not only in Prussia, but In 
every country which I have visited, has it been my constant habtt 
to express my thoughts on all political subjects, except as to the 
adniniBtration of tiie government under whose protection 1 iiap- 
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peiied to be at the time, with iht same freedom as in my own conn* 
fry* I knew that my paasport wonid protect me from personal 
oatrage, and that the only ineonveoienee that eonld beial me> wonld 

be an order to leave tiie country ; a punishment lets disagreeable to 
mc tlian tliai of putting ietlcrs on my mouth. When thus convera- 
itiLS the iVucisians look at mc with surprise at my boldness, and by 
a continued silence, leave me iu doubt as to their real aeutiments, 
or gi?e a whispered acquiescence. 

The Germans are doubtless the easiest people in Europe to be 
goretned* They are much less ardent than the Frendi or the 
other nattons of the 8o«th of Eiirope» and it reqnirea fut greater 
aggreteion to rouse them to a public expression of their feelings. 
80 long have they been accustomed to snbmtt to a foreign or native 
master, that they appear to have no thoughts of making an effort 
to iiii[)r()ve tlieir condition. It is true that this subject made 6ome 
uoise iii the universitji s a few years since; but that excitement 
ceased with the abohtion of the secret societies ; and at the pre- 
sent time» no one thinks of opening his mouth upon it* A power* 
inl cause will prodnce no greater efiect here« than one of a leeble 
ehamcter in IVance. Buch a burst of national feeling as has recently 
beett sees there* at the death of General Foy* will probably never 
be witnessed in this country, unless some great event should agitate 
Ae public mind. French blood is too hot, and too rmpid in ita 
movements to allow them to remain tranquil; and if they do not 
act, they will at kaist talk. This too tliey do in a ni;uiiier which 
often excited my surprise. At table (ThStvsy in diligences, and in 
private circles, the proceedings of government are discussed with 
n freedom not surpassed by any thing in our political debatea. The 
only latitude we enjoy thai the French do not, k our liberty of 
speaking and writing as we please of the President of the United 
States, while they are compelled publiely to apeak and write res- 
pectfuUy of the Idng. In private circles, however, they call him a 
bite, and a eoehon, Kotfiing of this kind is heard here. If Ae 
monarch is ever alluded to, it is to pass an eulogium on some act 
of his life, or ut the most to express a hope liiat he would pursue 
» different course* 
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LETTER Vm. 

BsftLiH, 1826. 

/ The present king* Frederick William m, is a yery unostenteiioiis 
/ monarch. In this respect, and in this onljr, his feelings are repub- 
•' lican. His carriage Is very plain, inferior to most of those yon 

meet on the promenades, and to many of those you hire to 
carry you about the city. It is usually ihaw a by two horses, aiiii 
be ritlcs without any person to accompany bim, except one of the 
olhccrs of the army, or of his palace. Charles X. and the sove- 
reigns of Italy always appear in pubUc, preceded and foUowcd by 
a company of forty or fifty of the garde du e&rf9f who make a 
passage with their drawn swords, through the earriages, earts» 
donkiesi and pedestrians that crowded the streets. Hie palace in 
whidi he resides is destitute of all beauty, and though somewhat 
larger is less imposing, in its exterior, than many of the houses of 
our Boston merchants. The royal palace, where the Crown 
Prinee residet, when seen at a distance, is very ^and, and one of 
the most magnificent in Europe ; buL HKp most of the public edifi- 
ces of the north, when examined more minutely it is found to be 
very deficient in architectural symmetry. The king from his great 
dislike of pomp and parade, has resigned his residence to his son* 
who has occupied it since his marriage. Frederick and his sons 
mingle in most of the public amusements, in the balls, masquer^ 
ades, festivals, promenades, dte. divesting themselTCs of all that 
formality which is not indispensable to their station. The monarch 
is represented as being very amiable in his private character, and 
as such he is beloved by his subjects, so far as they have an oppor- 
tunity of behoklinir liim in familiar relations. Had he fulfilled 
the promise which he made, and given them a constitution he 
would now be universally beloved. 
After the batUe of Jena, Frederick WiUiam was deprived of 
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most of his dominions, and durinjr the six following years, his 
crown was at the mercy of Napt»l< ()ii. AVlicn the remnants of the 
Frencli nrmy were retrratinff from Russia, he railed upon his peo- 
ple to arm in defence of ihdir rights and to work oat their own 
deliYerance. He spoke to them of national frecdon and liberty, 
and these words so deer to man when bowing beneath a foreign 
yokBf roused the spirits of his subjects. With a devotion to their 
monarch which has hardly a Jmrsllel in the history of the world, 
they prepared for the comlMt. Clergymen, lawyers, physicians) 
citizens, noblemen, and peasants, left their homes, repaired to tho 
places of rendezvous, and LuioUed themselves in his service. 
There they chose their officers, and the noble and the peasant 
animated by the same spirit, entered the ranks and marched to 
join their sovereign. To drive th^ enemy from their country, over 
which he had so long tyrannised, and to restore their king to his 
capital and to the palace of his ancestors, they advanced to the 
eonflict To them victory was a triumph, as it conferred honour 
on their monarch, and n it gave him back his dominions; and 
defeat was only a stronger motiTe to make every sacriflce in his 
cause. He published to his subjects that he was destitute of the 
means to carry on the strupr^le ; and they oHered him their pro- 
perty with the same crpnorouM devotion. No sacrifices were too 
dear, no efforts too ^reat, for *tiicm to make in such a cause. 
Property, national existence, life, they freely risked for their king ; 
believing that when he tidked to them of freedom, he intended 
to bestow it, and that when he called them his people, he felt the 
aflfection implied in the name, Afler a succession of victories un- 
equalled by any thing in the history of Prussia, since the death of 
the great Fredericlc, they bore their monarch in triumph into tho 
capital of France. After so nohlc a devotion to his interests, they 
had a right to anticipate tlie gratitude of their sovereign. His 
heart was doubtless touched in some decree, and at the Coni^ress 
of Vienna, through his minister, Count llardrnhertr, he prondsed 
a constitution to his people. This he declared not to them merely, 
Imt to ibe world ; and as they still believe, with the sincere intention 
of giving it Ten years have rolled away since this declaration 
was made, and not a step has yet been taken towards AdfiUing his 
wuniie. The millions of parents, and brothers, andfiBters, who 
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eacoimged their sons and their Inrothers, when the cry of freedotii 
uiimmted every P^mssian's heert, to gird on the eword for the 
defence of their king, have long looked for this proinieed bleHiiig 
in Tiin. Thoae vho died in this glorioue struggle, were at first 
mourned as those whose death had been instnunental in restoring 
the king to his throne, aiid liberty to the nation. The soldlere 
who Burrived and returned to their eoontry eoimted aH their aacri* 
Ik-L s as nothing, in defence of a sovcreifrn, who was to elevate his 
people to the rank of freemen. 15ui ycaib have elapsed, and 
nolhiiig lias Ijeeii dune; years Will probably roll away» before 
they receive this blessing. Every Prussian now feeU ilial his 
sacri&ces were useless, &nd worse than useless, for facts tell him in 
a language that cannot bo misunderstood, that he fou^tfor empty 
words. The taxes whidi he now pays to support an arbitrary 
gOTemment : the reeollection of a son or brother who fell in the 
hour of victory ; eren the national monuments that he hciiolds, aH 
remind him that he has been deceived, that the dream of iiber^ 
which inspired him, was a fairy struetnre, based only on the 
prombes of their king. **We fought, we bled, we sacrificed our 
aH for our monarch/* said a very distinguished Prussian to me ; 
"and our reward was tyranny and taxation." 

This promise of Frederick Will'mm, was made to millions of 
men, who had sliown themselves worthy of being free. It was a 
boon to be given not to Ihem merely, but to succeeding genera^ 
tions. It was to remain, like the Magna Charts to Englishmen^ 
and the Declaration of Independence to Americans ; a monmnest 
of the heroic valour of their ancestors, and a blessing to poeteiityr 
through the progress of time. It was to raise them to the proud 
tank of freemen, to break the fetters whidi had so long shackled 
the mind, and to give them their proper place among the nations. 
That the Prussians should feel an intense regret at this disappoint- 
ment of their fondest hopes, can not be iurprising to us ; that ihcy 
fchouIJ liavc patiently wailed more than ten years for this blessing, 
without sei7.inor their arms and obtaining it l)y force, can only be 
accounted for by the consideration, that they are far less prompt 
to resist oppression than Englishmen or Americans. Such a 
forbearance on their part, ought to furnish an additional motive to 
Ihe monarch for complying with his promise. We instinctively 
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look upon a imii who dofrmid* anodier of his property, as deititiite 

orinoiiii piiuciple. But, in ihis case, cvcrv Prussian ia dclrauLlrd 
of a rio-hl, compared wiiir which, property is a Inibble. The death 
of the present monarch will, probably, destroy every hope of 
acquiring this invaluable treaaure. No aubaeqnent king will 
conaider this promise biiidiDg upon liimaelf ; andf nnlaaa the 
pcopla demand ila falfilment* with arma in thair hnndti they inajr 
never hecome free until all the prcaent deapoilania of Emrope «• 
ptoatrated. 

Hie reigning monarch ia, in many feapeeta« an estimable man, 

yet such a breach of principle does this single ikct exhibit, lliat I 
find it impossible to respect him.* His friends and admirers jus- 
tify him on this ground. Prussia, they say, has liussia on one 
side and Austria on the odier. As those powers are opposed to 
constitutional goTernmentSf he would probably meet on their part 
with not a little reaistance, and perhaps have to*enconnter a long 
.war which he would find it very diiienlt to anatain. * Allowing 
Ihia argnmeni all ita weight, ia he atill juatilied t I am itally aware 
of the eoloaaal power of the Ciar, aa well aa of the reaourcea 
which the fertile ptaina of Anatria aAwd, to tqpAp and aoatain her 
armies: I am equally aware that a nation of half a million of 
soldiers, which Pru.-aiau ( iiiliii.siaii>m, in such a contest, would 
soon increase to a million, when contending for a monarch who 
who was compelled to draw his sword in defence of their liberties, 
could never be conquered. Frederick the Great, with but little 
BMwe than one-aizth of the aubjecta of the present king, ioatained 
a long war againat the muted foreea of Rnaaia* Anatria, and 
Firance, and loae anperior to them all* If he conld withatand 
theae three poweia, and terminate the eoateat with triumph, it 
requirea very little finth to believe that PMaria eoold now defend 
herself. But there is no reason to believe that they would thus 
oppose him, as Nicholas, the present emperor, is the son-in-law 

* I^have been asked repeatedly since uij return, ^^isnoi Frederick William 
a man of piety; I»ee that many of the letters written in Germany, and pub- 
lished in our papern, speak of him as a Christian in heart, as well as in ii.ame." 
To every such inquirer, I can only say, Uxat when he ha« proved himself to be 
an honest man, by giving his subjects the freedom be promised them, he can 
call himself a Christian with a bsltar fkes tkaa at pNsaat. 
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of Freticrick \Villiam, and the cabineU of Peteriburgh and Berlin 
are now closely allied. Alexander gave a constitution to his Polish 
subjects, and the Russian govcrninrnt could not with any plausible 
pretext declare war against Prussia. Many of the sovereigns of 
the German states have already given constitutions to tlicir people. 
HaiiOTer» Baden, Wiirtembergt and Bavaria, have done this ; the 
latter country too bordering upon Auetria. Besidee, Pmseia could 
■ay to Atutriftt ** 90 long at Hungary retains her conelitutlon, and 
baa her regular aesiiona of parliament, I shall suffer no interfe. 
lanee;*' and from Auttria alone she has nothing to fear. But if 
she most be attacked, I know of no rule in a case of thia kind 
but this : jiat justitia^ mat calum. Even supposing diat Pnmria 
would fall in such a struirc^lc, which is only among the number of 
the most rrmote pussibililies, and that the kin<r must lofic his 
crown; the consriousnrss that he had lost it in >ju ni»ble a cause, 
would be almost an equivalent to the personal sacrifice it would 
cost bin)> It would be preferable to walking the streets of his 
capital and feeling that he was robbing erery subject he passed of 
his rights ; or to reclining on his coUch with the thought when he 
doicd his eyesi that he would be held up to ftiture ages as a 
monument of injustice and ingratitude* How much more destra* 
ble to be an exile from his Uirone, with a soul calm and serene, 
and a heart animated by the thought that he possessed the sympa- 
thy of every virtuous mind ; and with the consciousness, that not a 
prayer would ascend to llrinrn from liis native land, ilial would 
not bear with it 8iipj)lu a[ioiij< for blessings on himself and hia 
family, through time and through eternity. 

The first wife of the king, Louisa of Mecklenburg Strelitz, was 
a woman of most estimable character. She was Fery much 
beloved by her subjects ; and, although fifteen years haTe elapsed 
since her death, they still speak her with great aifection and 
▼cneiation. From her decease in July, 1810^ until November, 
1801, the king mourned for her with a feeling rarely seen in royal 
frmllies. He lored her intensely ; and, in all his mifortunes, he found 
her sympathy and fortitude his greatest support. She had been almost 
the idol of his people ; and rarely has the death of a queen covered 

a uation with deeper mourning. In a journey to Vienna, some 
taa since, he met, either in that city, or ou Ins way thither, the 
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countess of ilarrach, the daughter of an Austrian count of that 
name, a nobleman of limited resources, and, in no respect, dt«- 
tinguishod. This young lady made a deep impression on the heart 
of the monarch, who, after eome time, solicited her hand of the 
father. To many one*« daughter to a king, ia in Europe an aflbir 
so inf portent to any iamUy not roya], that you will easily beliifo 
eo nflirmatiTe antwer was given. The negotiation was carried on 
and eompleted, without the knowledge of the nation, or eren of hb 
family. In November, 1824, the father and daughter arrived in 
this city, and took lodgings at one of the pniirip il holds. After 
they had been here about a week, the crown pnncu received a note 
from the kin^, requostin^^ liim to meet him in the ])alafc at Char- 
lotienburL^ Oti liis arrival there, he was introtluced to the voun^ 
lady as his future mother-in-law. The marriage was immediately 
solemnized by one of the court preacher. With the taception of 
the erown^rince, no one of his children was present, nor received 
the least information of the transaction while in progress. Th^ 
annunciation of this marriage to the royal famUy, and to the natioib 
was like a elap of thundw* The daughters of the king, who all 
happened to be m Berlin at the time, wept with all that copiousness 
of tears, which so humiliating an alliance would cause to iow. 
The Berliners say, that Charlotte, now the wife of Nicholas, wept 
from Wehmuthj sadness ; that Louisa, the wife of Prince William 
of Holland, wept from StoLz, pride; and that Alexandrine, the 
prp<>rnt grand duchess of Mecklenburg Schwerin, wept from 
i>u nun he it, stupidity. 

This left-lianrlrd marriage,* as those are called when there is a 
great difference between the rank of the parties, astonished the 
inhabitants of the capital quite as much as the family of the 
monarch. They amused themselves with eraeking jokes on their 
sovereign for some time afterwards, in private cireles ; and, had 
they not feared an abode et Kjoepaic, they would have let out their 

* This it what the Germ&ns call a Morgantische Ehe, matrimonium ad 
moi^gaiiaticam. In such marriages the duldrea cau not inherit the rights ef 
the Ikthtr. Thej ars witboet title, oalssi the aMasttk givts then oae, aul 
they do net inherit the property of the Hither if he hat aay other ddMrm. It 
la QsaeDy the ewtom for him to give them thoirpoitloa during hblil^ Booh 
meitiagei aie net twf uBftoqaeat ia Prasne. 
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liamour in caricatures. The monarch toon f^re her the iKIe of 

princess of Lictrniiz, settled U])oii licr a very handsome allowance, 
and did every thing in his power to clcvnte her to the rank of 
queen. She is now about twentv-tive rears nf a?p: and. although 
not distinguished i'or her beauty, has a better fucc than most of her 
sex. She is apparently very nm lest, and is far from being elated 
by this sudden transition from the daughter of a poor count, to the 
wife of • king of twelTo miUiona of subjects. Wiih the uihelntMito 
of the iity the it popohr ; bat they will never eetse to feel, that 
their monarch, who once could boeet of Lomea for hb wife^ has 
leeeened hie dignity hf this left-handed marriage with a mere 
counteet. The Germans estimate Mood very much, as jewellers 
do diamond ; and, when it has arrived at the purity of royalty, it 
surpasses every thinjr terrestrial in value. Though the wife of ihc 
king, she is ah\ riys preceded by tlie i'nn\ n princess, and li\ the 
daughters of the monarch. I have seen her at severnl hnlis, where 
she took the third or fourth place ; for left-handed marriages do 
not entitle the lady» thus raised, to the rank of her husband. 
Whenever she appears in public, she is compelled to submit to 
these disagreeable marks of inferiority; and, judging from her 
eomtenaace, she is from bebg happy. At the Polonaise, she 
Is usually led out by some one of the noblli^ connected with the 
eourt When the Duke of Wellington was here, after he had 
polonaised with, the crown princess and the duchess of Mecklen- 
burg, he presented his hand to the princess ol Lieg^nitz. The 
Berlin papers, in describing that festival, say, ** that the duke 
had the honour to dance with her." If future liistorians should 
desrribe Wellington's expedition to Russia, they will probably 
commence this sentence with her name. 

The Duke of Wellington stopped here, on his way to8t. Peters- 
burg, and remained nearly a week. I had many opportunities of 
seeing him nt the review of the royal guard, and at a ball, at 
which the king and all the royal family, the court, the foreign 
mhilsters, and about fifteen hundred of the nobiliqr were present ; 
as well as on his arriTaL He carries about with him an older fkee 
than any man, of his age, I have ever seen, appearinc: from sixty- 
eight to seventy years of age, although he was born in 1709. 
As he was made a ncld-iuarshal of Prussia by Frederick William, 
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myon mfter the battle of Waterloot md tm be itUl reeeiYee 
the pay of soeh en oiBeer, be eppeeied et the peimde in the 
uniform of the Fmsian ennjr, riding; on the left of the king. 
He looks rery little like a warrior, and rides more like oie 

unaccustomed to the saddle, than a« a commander-in-chief, who 
directed the armies of the Peninsula for many years. To his 
cxpoBurr during that contcRt, as \vcll as to the debilitating effects 
ol the cliiimtp of India, where he resided for a long time, we ore 
to impute this premature look of physical old ag^e. The king, 
who was born in the year 1770, has still much of the fireshneas 
of youth ; his flushed and pltnnp cheek, indicating a much more 
temperate life than the faces and persons of most of the monarchs 
of Europe. The Duke has so conspicuous a nose, as to lead any 
one to befiere that he is a descendant of the celebtated stranger, 
whose arrival in Strasburg caused" such a contest among the 
proleeaors of the universify. He was received, on his arrival, 
with very little enthusiasm. 'When Blucher went to England, 
he was drawn in his carriage by the mob, and cheered to his heart's 
content; while here, not a hat was raised, nor a mouth opened, to 
greet the duke wlien he alighted. As he entered the ball room, 
where every e^'e \vn^ fixed upon him, not a handkerdiief was 
M'aved, not a bow, or a curtesy, made to welcome him. It is true, 
that some of the ladies near the end of the baU*room, rose as he 
entered, but this was mora the ** wondrous man to see," than to 
compliment him ; for they resumed their seats as he advanced near 
tfiem. The eompara|lve IHgid sensibility of the Pkrussians will 
explain tfiis want of en^usiasm. They have as much as any nation 
when they are once roused ; but, like a lake Imbosoraed in 
mountains, it requires a tornado' to agitate its surikce. At the 
openin;r of the ball, he polonaised* with the crown princess, then 
Mith the duchess of Mecklenbcrg, who was visiting her father, 
afterwards with the princess of Liegnilz. The ball was rery 
brilliant, not in the beauty, but in the dressepi of the ladie?= ; and 
the music was probably never surpassed since the days of Orpheus. 

* A polonaise is a Polisk daiieo,lulfwayb«tw««iawalkaa4 adsneo. It 
is aow so fadiionshlo in Oofmaay, that oMOt bolls aia opoaod la this oksanor. 
A goatlomaii takes the kaad of his paflaor, and walhs with hor sbout the ball 
noBk ThoyaroolUBfbllowodbyhaBdiidi,wliothsnibmslraitsvsoipoBtine 
linos. This dtiiooQsiisUjoootiBiiso about ten aabnitss. 
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No one who is a stranger to Berlin, or who hast not lUtened t<f 
the Austrian bands, cnn form an id« a of the prrff ciion which 
instrumental music has attained in this country. The Germans 
are inferior to the Itiiiiaiis in sinnrlrtnf, as the humid winters of ihtt 
north prodaoe too many colds to admit of that perfection of roiee, 
which you BO often hear with delight, eonth of the Alps. But. 
though inferior to the ItalianSf they TCfy much nirpeM the French, 
nnd, I helieye, all northern nations^ In vocal moiic They have a 
greater paesion for music than any nation of Europe, not even 
except in;^ the Italians. It is made not merely an accomplishment* 
but a study ; indeed, a part of their existence.^ To be able to 
play on some iustruniunt, is uhnost as necessary, in the opinion 
of many of the students, as to understand Ilomtr ur Euripides, 
and not a small number of them are able performers on the ilute, 
the guitar, and the piano-forte. Many of the gentlemen whom I 
have seen, can play with ^eat taste and feeling, and some of them 
so well, that wjere they to lose their fortunes, their musical talents 
would insuie them a competence. They usually commence the 
study of music at a very early period, often at aij^ eight, or ten 
years of age, and, by continual practice, arrive at an ezcellenee of 
which we hnow nothing in the United Slates. Even the peasants, in 
some parts of Germany, particularly in south-eastern Saxony, and 
in several dbtricts of Bohemia, pass many a leisure hour with the 
guitar or piano for their companions. Music thus becomes a 
prominent to])ic of conversation, and the different style of the 
composition is a.5 well understood as that of their autliors or artists. 
Every larj^e city suj)ports many bands of musicians for its conceils» 
theatres, balls, d&c, and the smaller towns have one or more. In 
most of the towns there arc a itumber of singing boys, wholly or 
partially maintained by the citisens, who sug at funerals and 
at public worship; and, although their sacred music is inferior to the 
MUerere of Allegti, a natlTe of Rome would often listen to them 
with the greatest pleasure. This subject occupies as much of the 
conversation, and is as interesting to the Germans, as political 
discussions are to our countrymen. The scientific manner in 
which they discourse upon it, is as surprisincr to an Amencan, as 
the bold expression of our politii-al soiuiments would be to a 
German. This land has thus become, above all others, the land of 
melody. 
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Masie is t ■ubjeet of consequence, not merely to ibe common / 
people, but to every government and monarch of Germany. To * 
have the finest opera in his capital, is a. source of almost as mnch ** 
pleasure to the soMTrinn, as the possession of tlm best Gourde du %> 
corps of Europe. The number of straugers who ^'inter in the 
metropolis, and still more that of foreig^ners, depends not a little 
on the character of the opera. Yoq freqaently hear trarellers in] 
this eomitry remarking, I shall ptss the winter in sneh m place,^ 
M-the opera is very fine diere.'* To gire the greateit repntatioft 
to their operas* the monarehs often Invite the most disUngnished 
musical eomposen to their capitals, and pension tho^icjffhls 
department it placed entirely tmder their directiOHt^idlv' by 
them the preparations for a new opera are made. Painters, 
tailors, mantuamakers, the orchestra, are all set in motion, and 
after expending from twenty to thirty thousand rix 'iollars, ii is 
presented to the public. Should it succeed, and have a run of 
twenty or thirty nights, it will principally repay the expense of 
getting it np ; if not, the government or the monarch makes up the 
deficiency. In addition to the opera, there are numerous concerts 
which are patronised by the court, the nobility, the royal fiunily, t * . 
and at the religious festivals the most celebrated pieces of Handel, 
Hayden, and others are performed. Composers who arrive at « « 
eminence, beoome not unfrequently the favourites of monarehs, • 
are elevated by them to the rank of noblemen, and receive from ' 
them much more snbstantial favours. In the eyes of the majority 
of the nation, they are persons of more importance than any who 
fill the professional departments, or the chairs of the university. 
When their pieces are performed, they are often called upon the 
Btajje by the applaudinc: assembly, from whom they receive the 
strongest marks of approbation. As music is thus encouraged, 
men of the first talents embark in this profession, and to arrive at 
eminence u the summit of all their wishes. They are admitted 
into almost every sodelf , and even the singers when they rise to 
■ the first class, are often met in the most ftehionable circles. Moat 
of the musicians who have visited our oountry from th^ continent, 
•re the fifth and sizth rate performers here, and who, unid>le to 
proenre siMsteace at home, cross die Atlmtic in qosst of their 
biesd. 
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Tlie GerauuM tdmire Uieir national mnAc Mch mm than dint 

of any other country, and amert thai the operas of Moaait, Glnck, 
aiifl W ( hnr, make for more powerful impressions on the heart, lhaa 
thofc oi lialv. They complain of tlu I lalian operas as deslitutc 
of deep feeling, as agitatiiij^ only the surface of the heart, sklalc 
those of their own country awaken every passion. Tiicy compare 
the former in their effecta to the tragediea of Cnrnneile and Racine; 
and their own to thoee of Shakapeare* Thia 1 believe ia true, 
when jon apeak of the operas of Moiart, whose Don Jnan, and 
Magic 9!lttte> exhibit much of the deep passiona and creatiye power 
of Hamlet, and the Midaummer^s Night Dream. There are how- 
ever in the best operas of Italy, il Matrimonio iSSf^etoofCimarosa, 
and Nina^ os-ia la pazza per amore of Paisiello for example, a 
melody and a depth of passion, which to my U'(!Unjrs are over- 
powering. If to the music of that country " plants and iiowcrs do 
not ever spring^ as to that of Orpheus, there is an animation, a 
aprightliness, a melodious Toluptuoasness, which remind jron, to 
say the least, of the mightj powtr of the iibied mnsictan. The 
Germans, me jvdicet are more disttnguished for their miUtaty 
mnsie, their waltzes, and their airs, than for dieir operas, those of 
Mozart excepted. Of tiiese there is a great Tariety, many of which 
are so inspiring, that no one who has once lii*tencd to them, can 
derive much enjoy mi lU from those we are accustomed to hear in 
the United States, or even from those plnyrd by the ro} al bauds of 
Paria. In Germany, their military music is performed with such 
taate and perfection of time, that when fifty or eig^^ musicians srs 
playfaig, yon eonld betioFe thai you are listening to a aingle inatm- 
neitt of mighty power, emhrscingeTeryTariety of sound. The 
Anstrian bands which I have often heard in the Tjrrol, in Lombardy, 
Tuscany and Naples, commanded onSTcrsal admiration, and the 
Romans who pride themselres on being the first instrumental 
performers of Italy, acknowl(^(lc:( il iheir own infehoritv, I have 
seen in Florence between two and three thousand persons of* vrry 
class of society, when listening to an Austrian band, kept in breath- 
less silencf for fifteen or twenty minutes, nnd then breaking forth 
Into one burst of applause, that filled the Pergola with thunder, 
nia was repeated again and agpin, during tbe concert, until the 
asaembly waa almost as much fatigued with their muscular and 
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> oral azereiM» u the mttddau wilk tfaeur pcrfoimanoe. ^Tlie 
AnstriaB band htm ftmved,'* seemed to the Flozentiiiee the most 
iinportant eTont in their hortion; andt althongh they hated that 
na4oat and called them asses, they acknowledged that their music 

wno heavenly, and almost divine. The instrumental mus«ir of the 
Pnibsiau army is equal to that of the Aiistrians, and the bunds of 
the royal guard are Huju iior to any 1 have yet heard in Europe, 
To hear them })erforni, il is worth a travellrrs coming mucii out of 
his "way, lor he will find that they have attained the same perfection 
in mudic, as the artists who formed the Veuua and the ApoUo had 
in sculpture. The best performers from these bands were selected 
to play at the ball at which Wellington was present. I felt then, as 
has often been the case since my arriyal here, that the bean ideal 
of ranatc had become a reality in this country; I seemed to be 
living in a world of melody. 

The best composer now living in Germany, is Beethoven, who 
resides at Vienna. At the age of thirteen, he began to compose 
music, and, at twenty, went to Vienna, where he studied with 
Moznrt, The (*t ruiaiis esteem ihiu ilie uiooL thsliiiguisiied musical 
{^•'iiins of Europe, except Mozart, whom they declare to be as 
imuh superior to ev(?ry other, us Shakspcarc to every other 
dramatic author. He has written but one opera, Fidelia, which 
hps not met with great success. Among his pieces, the most 
celebrated are his Symphonies, which are universally admired, 
Jesus am Oelbcrge, (Jesus on the mount of Olives), Adelaide, 
Fancy Pieces, Rondo en Ut, Quartetten, Clavier Sonaten, Traner 
March, dtc The last of these, as a display of grief at the funeral of 
a hero, is equal to any thing within my knowledge. Every note 
seems to be a burst of lamentation and woe. When reading 
Shakspeare, or Goethe's Faust, you will find nothing more eloquent 
Uiaii this music. To be able to compose it, it would seem as 
necessary that the nuud should be as complt ti ly €^h^ti acted from 
the world around it, and as perfectly absorbed in the subject of its 
pieccH, ari the former with the rhnrnrter« ofhn jdays, or the latter 
with the human heart and spiritual world, lit; is the Byron of 
music, and his compositions show an equal power of passion to 
that found in Childe Harold, in Cain, or in Manfred. Strange as 

90 
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U may md» ihii eompoier Is io deaf; that no mvoA% atiikcs his 
ear* besidea die loud iwell of the military bandit or that of the 
oreheatra* .He veada it. howeTert aa a poet would read Macbeth, 
and finda in its pemaal aa powerful eloquenee, and aa intanse 
pleaanre. 

The other rolrbratcd niusieal composers arc Weber, the director 
of the opera at Dresden, Spuiiiini oi that of lliis city, and Spohr 
of that of Cu3sel. The Freishiitz of the former gives us author 
a rank amonu: the first coinposorf, nt h^a.st if we are to rate its 
merit by its very great success. His other operas, Euryantbe 
and Preziosa, have not had the same success, though the latter is 
▼erjr much admired. The musie of Spontini is more adapted to 
the parade than to the opera house, which it fills with thunder* 
He haa faia admirers here, and his pieces, particuhurly Ferdinand 
Cortea, attract a full house. As he is director of the opera, he 
Introdueea his own music quite as ofkcn as the inhabitants of this 
dty wish, and much more frequently than atrangera desire^ who 
are not by a long residence, accnstomed to his thundering strains. 
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LETTER IX. 

A ride of two or three hour* firom Berlin, brings you to Potsdam, 
the faiaoiis residence of the great FrcMlerick. Though Frederick 
'WiUiam L and IL expended large anma in adorning this dtj, atill 
it is indebted for raoet of its beauty to Frederick the Great. Tlie 
town hae lost much of the bustle and activity formerly seen herot 
tfaongb still containing near five and twenty thousand Inhabituits. 
Its streets are very solitary, and were it not for the royal guard, a 
part of which is always stationed here, it would present nrach of 
the tranquillity of a village. Few sounds are indeed heard, ex- 
cept the swell of the Prussian bainl^, wliich lill the air M itli their 
thrilling miisir, and the loud woi J of command etimiiig iroiii iiKintlis 
covered wiili niustaches, in all the harshness of German jrutturais. 
The royal rhateau n\ illiin the city is the residence of the present 
monarch when he visits Potsdam, which he rarely does, us Char- * 
lottenberg, small as it is, is a palace more in unison with his teste. 
The regularity, beauty, and neatness of this city, in which respects 
it is only inferior to Berlin, have never made it a iavovrite country 
residence of the inhabitants of the metropolis. Its populatioii 
belongs almost exclusively to that class who obtain their bread by 
becoming subservient to the wants of others ; and as those whom 
they serve are principally soldiers, there is very little here to attract 
foreigners. 

Frederick the Great, not liking the palace Vithin the town, de- 
termined, after the conclusion of the seven years* war, to erect 
one where he should be less exposed to obaervation, and where he 
might pursue his studies with less interruption. He arroniinfTly 
selected the hill and grounds back of the Brandenburg gale, on 
which he erected the palaces, making the Sanssouci his favourite 
abode. With the exception of one of the winter months passed 
at Berlin, this was his constant residence, when not engaged In 
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war» or trarelliiig In hii proTliieefl. If he did not tucceed in 
malting a Venailles of Potsdam, which his limited resources would 

not allow, he has shown much more taste than Louis XIV. with 
ail liis immense expenditure and magnificence. These p:i1uces are 
situated in a beautiful porden, where the trees arc allowed to grow 
in all tlie luxuriance of nature, without any fear of tlic shears and 
pruning knife, instruments which in the west of Europe punish 
every daring twig and branch for their temerity. Here are no 
walls of green between which you walk* as in the streets of a 
city, bounding the view by their foliage, except at the ends of the 
avenues; no trees so completely altered by trimming, as to remind 
you of the sidll of the pemiquier : but serpentine walks, present- 
ing you at every turn a new view, groves inviting you to linger 
under their Bhade» while on the verdant grass beneath them yon 
feel disposed to recline, and dream over the days of your boyhood. 
To give it as far as possible a classic appearance, he has adorned 
llie garden and the distanl hills with several (Jrecian ruins, not 
more appropriate here than they would be in the prairies of 
Illinois. 

In the pnlnce of Sanssouci, the guide still points out to you the 
room in which Frederick slept and died, with all the articles of 
furniture necessary to the king and the literary student ; as well 
as the gallery in which he walked, and the clock, which he tella 
yon with a most leiioos face, stopped the very moment the sove- 
reign died. This, in Italy, would have been imputed to the influ- 
ence of the Virgin, or of some Saint; bnt here, the negligence of 
the servants to wmd it up during the sickness of their master, will 
be a suilicient explanation. I entered his library with great plea- 
sure, feeling no little curiosity to see the taste of this literary mo- 
narch. It remains in precisely the same state ia which he left it 
at his death. It is sniall, contaiuintr less than a thousand volumes, 
lie had four other libraries exactly like this, one of which was at 
the P;«lare in Potsdam, one in Ikrlin, another at Charlottenberg, 
and a fourth at his palace near Breslau. My knowledge of his 
lore of French literature, led me to anticipate finding most of the 
works ia that language, but I was surprised to discover that the 
authors of every other had been excluded, not excepting tboee of 
hit own country* An Englishman would hardly forgive him Ibr 
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not idmittSng Sfaaktpem and Milton to itand by the dde of R«f< 
cine end Corneille ; but to hu ear nothing was poetical which did • 

not jinplo in French verse. As he despised the poetry of Ger- 
many, and liclicved that the richest laniriiasro of Europe was not 
• susceptible of beconiiiifr poetical, one must excuse him for not ap- 
preciating the merits <>t our qreat poets, uf whose works he was 
ignorant. In his library i did not discover even a German traus- 
lalioQ of ^ foreign writer. His countrymen of the present day, 
censure him very sererely for the low estimate he formed of their 
language and literature, and think that his strong prejudices in 
fevour of the works of French authors, and agsinsi those of his 
country, were not only very unpatriotic, but that they did much to 
prevent their best writers from acquiring that influence over the 
nation which they merited. He entertained so contemptuous an 
opinion of the euphony of' his own language, that he proposed to 
soAen -Its asperities by terminating every word with a vowel, in 
order to give it the Italian melody; little dreaminp what poetical 
perfection it was capable of acquirinc", when rendered harmonious 
' by 8ur]i minds as Goethe, Wieland, and Schiller. He was, how- 
ever, jfi some measure excusable for his Iom- opinion of German 
poetry, for until the latter part of tiis reign, this country had pro- 
duced no poet deserving national fame. The great influence of 
this monarch, gave a popularity to French literature throughout the 
north of CSermany, and for years the nation was almost as unwill- 
ing as Frederick to read any thing which did not appear in a 
French costume. Klopstock, Wieland, Herder, and Lessing, 
broke this charm, and some years before the death of Frederick, 
the nation began to suspect, that the king of Prussia was not as 
invincible in the republic of Otters, as on the field of battle. The 
taste for English literature arose about this time, and it was not a 
little increased by the criticisms of Lessing, Herder, and others. 
Frederick, whose "hiind had been formed in the sc hool of French 
literature, and who was more vain of lii-^ c ritical than of his mili- 
tary talent, could not have been expected, in his old age, to change 
those opinions which had been strengthening for more than half a 
century. He accordingly went to his grave, confident in the l>e- 
lief that the literature of lus own and every other modem iaagnage» 
except the French, was unworthy of his perusaL He wat very 
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doilfDVt tint lifa oipital abould beconM . an IntaDectoal rifil of 
• Vkrie, and Ibr tbii purpose he re-organised Ihe Academy of Seiencea 
and BeDe-lettrea of Berlin. . Tliis academy bad been eetabliebed by 
Charlolte, tht second wife of Frederick the First, and the 

celebrated Leibnitz was chosen Its first president. Neither that 
monarch, nor hia son rrcdcrick William the Firt<t, ftlt interest 
enougli In literature to place it on a linn loundatiou; and when 
Fredcricit the Great ascended the throne, il aiu hardly be said to 
hnve existed. As he did not gpeak his native tongue very cor- 
rectly, it is not surprising, witM his prejudices iu favour of the 
French, that he should hare required all memoirs to be written, or 
at least, published in that language. Ue chose a Frenchman, the 
edebrated mathematleian and philosopher liai^rtnts, its director 
and modeller, and invited many of Ins conntrymen to Berlin, whom 
he pensioned. Had Frederich endeayonred to excite the literary 
avdonr of his countrymen at this period, he would have socceeded 
in the formation of a national literature. Greater effects wonid 
have resulted from his patronage, than even from that of Louis 
tlic Fourteenth, and lie would have soon discovered tliat German 
poetry is as much superior to the Frerich, as the langimge sui pa^M s 
that of France in richness and flexibihly. lie tound, however, 
that it was as diihcult to transform Germans into Frenchmen, as 
to make the plants of a southern clime become indigenous in the 
sands and cold regions of the north ; and, after all his elTorts and 
expenditures, Berlin was but a laint reflection of Paris. Uis ex- 
ertions kept alive for many years a partial taste for the literature 
of France, but soon after his death, it ceased even in the roetro- 
polifl, the inhabitants of which now regard him as having been the 
greatest obstacle to a national literature that has ever existed in 
Germany. 

In his library you sec French translations of IJomer, Thucidides, 
Herodotus, I'luLan a, Sallust, Virtfil, Cicero, Livy, Tacitus, <.'a?sar, 
&.C. ; the works of the princip:«.l I VencIi D.aniati.^ts ; those of Hos- 
fiuet, Montesquieu, Flechi(M-, \ Oli.iire, Boyle, llou^seau, &.C. Leav- 
ing the library liic guide conducts you through a succession of 
rooms which do not merit much observation, to \hr\i whieli Voltaire 
occupied, when he waf> n ^rncst of the monarch. Uis table, his bed, 
•nd even the peg on which his penruque was auspended, are the 
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objeeli be now points^ out to you as ptrtieularly worthy of obaer- 
▼ation. The new pnlacc, about three^fouiths of a nrile from Sans- 
souci, is much superior to the latter in architecture ; and notwit])- 
standing its depth of window, it has one of the finest ia«^*adt:s in 
Europe. Like the (»tlu r {nihlir, edifict's in iliis j)art uf Prussia, it 
is built of hrick, a iiialcri.ii uawoi thy oi" so iari^c a building. Had 
it been placed where Sanssouri now stands, it would have added 
very mutdi to the distant v iew, i t is at the termination of the gar- 
den, over most of which one might easily roam, without being con- 
scious of its existence, «?o entirely is it obscured by the loAy trees 
which rise near it. The great gate leading to it, with its senuclr^ 
cohur sweep of columns, is the noblest entrance to a garden I have 
seen in Europe. 

The political importance of Prussia has been sufpmingly aug- 
mented during the last ninety years. Frederick the First, the 
Elector of Brandenber^ and Duke of Prussia, inherited the posses- 
sions of his brother in the year 1688. His vanity led him in 1701 
to assume the title ofkitifr IVussin, when he took the name of Fre- 
derick the First. Ficderick William the First succeeded his father 
in 1713, and reig^ned until 1740. At his (i( aili he left to his son, 
Frederick the Great, two millions tu n Innulred and forty thousand 
subjects, including his army of 70,000 men, and a territory of 
2,190 German square miles. I^rederick IL at the beginning of his 
' reign, laid claim to the duchies of Glogan and Sagtin, which Maria 
Theresa rejectiDg, the first Silesian war was the conseqneiice. 
This was succeeded by others, in which the FrnssUoi king acquired 
not only the reputation of being the first general of the age, but 
his conquests, and the division of Po]and« elevated his kingd9m to 
the second rank of European states in population. The admirable 
system of discipline which he introduced in ht« army, and the 
economy which pervaded everv department, of his administration, 
souu raised Prussia, in resources and power, to Liic Li.^L rank 
amontx the I'uropran kiiiLrdoms. iits siilijt ets, at his death, had 
increased I'roia less than two and a half to six millions, and his army 
io two hundred thousand men: while his treasury contained 
eevcn^ millions of rix dollars. No monarch ever ascended the 
throne under more favourable auspicrs than his nf [diew and suc- 
cessor) Frederick William II. The short war in Holland in 1788^ 
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•nd thftt on the Rhine In the early part of the French reTolution, 
moA the equally short campaign in Poland in 1794 and 9&, and 
above all, fab extravagancei. eo diminislied hia raaources, that at 
his death* he bad not only dissipated the treasnres amassed by hia 
unde, bnt left the nation a debt of eighteen millions of rix dollars. 

Since the peace of Paris, Pmssia has greatly extended its territory 
and population* The accession of tha Rhine provinces and Saxon 
Pnusia, hare added to its extent 13TD square miU s, or a quarter of 
its present territory, and to its i)opulation more than 4,250,000 in^ 
habitants. In 18lb it contuinrd 10,790,000 inhabitants; in 18*2*^ 
1 1,66-1,000 ; and in l»ti4, 1-2,003,810. Its present territory is 5,018 
German square miles, each of which is bctweon twenty-one and twen- 
ty-two English. Prussia is now the fourth power on the continent in 
population; and although she is not able, single handed, to make 
any conquests from the other three, she would become a formida> 
ble ally lo either of them. The great extent of this kingdom, how* 
erer, is an essential evlT; as Russia bounds her eastern border, 
Austria a part of the southern, Fiance and Holland on the west; 
to say nothing of the smaller German states which lie contiguous* 
Thus almost surrounded by nations, the smallest of which, with 
the exception of Holland, has more than double her population, 
ehe is under the nccjpssity of maintaining a very large ai niy to Le m 
rcadii^icss ior every emergency. Her situation is doubly dangerous 
from liiT iaion into two parts, wliich are separated frorpcach other 
by the states of Hanover, Hesse Cassel, and lirunswick. This 
division, and the length oi the narrow province of East Prussia, so 
much increase the extent o( her boundary, that in the event of war 
with any two of these powers, she would be compelled to augment 
her present army to an amount sufficient to coyer her line with 
troops. With but little more than one-third of the population of 
Fiance,' her present boundary is seven hundred miles greater. 
"With the exception of Sweden and Penmark, there is no kingdom 
in Europe which has so extensire a border in proportion to the 
number of it^t inhabitants, and except Portugal, there is none wliich 
nature lias made so diHlcult to defend. 

The situation of Prussia is rendered still nvore unfortunate by the 
heterocrenous rharacler of her iH*puiation. Ht r sjibjrctsare spread 
«througli the Khine provinces, through IVuiifiia Proper, and through 
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Prussian Poland. The Rhine provinces on the western part of 
Prussia, eontain more than three millions of inhabitants. Although 
purely Germans, they have been for to short a period tubjects of 
the present monarch, that they have not jei begun to led Uw 
PhiBsiana, and I befieve are rery ftr from being gratified with their 
incorporation. Daring the reign of Napoleon, the Rhine waa the 
great avenue of commerce for the western part of Germany* The 
free navigation of that river awakened the enterprise of those conn* 
tries which border il ; and their wealth, instead of lying dormant, 
M.ts brousrht into circulation. This noble strc'iua was then covered 
with vessels, and every claas of society, iium the noblemun to the 
peasant, felt the auspicious influence of free navigation. The 
restraints imposed by the Pnisf5ian government, on the navigation 
of the Rhine, have Avlthered all enterprise. Their taxes are now 
much heavier than during the continental struggle, while their 
means of paying them are very much diminished. This ridiculous 
and narrow^eighted policy has rendered the monarch asnnpopuhur 
in these provinces as he was in 1818, when they were united to hia 
kingdom ; and so long as it continues, there is no reason to believo 
that thdinhabitants will acquire a national character. As this part 
of Prussia is separated from the eastern, the king would probably 
lone In the first war with France three millions of his subjects, and 
\v)io, a I ihc present lime, would much prefer being united to that 
country, than to remain, under such circumstances, even the sub- 
j«;ts of a Gcrniau prince. More tlian two-thirds of the population 
of these provinces are Catholics; and tliough neither ignoi-int 
nor fJiipcrstilious, like tlic Austrians, they are still much attached 
to their religion. In a war witli France, this feeling would have 
not a UtUe influence in favotir of that country. From Paris to Co- 
logne, the centre of these provinces, the distance in a straight line 
is not so great, by sixty miles, as from Berlin to that dty. The 
Prussian mctropolu, too, is situated not more than one hundred 
and twenty miles from the western boundary to the eastern part 
of Prussia. As most of the population of this division are east 
ot the capital, it would be necessary for the king of Prussia to 
inarch his troops iVoni a j^i eat distance, and to carry on such a war 
inidrr urrat (lisath anUges. Prussian officers, ijillatcd with the 
recollection ol the victories gained during the late contest, will 
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to foUt ai they htw often done |o met that It is to defend 
Oieb eomtry against the Fmch *r Imt every other Geman wiH 
admit its diffietdty without heailation. 

The eastern division of Prussia, rit, E«it Prowlat and the PoUah 

provinces, isboundi 1 by the di)minions of the Czar. Against tide 
most powerful enemy, l-'rcdcrirk William would find it vrrv difii- 
ciiU to oppose »uch a force as would protect u frontier, of lieiv.cou 
fire and ftx hundrad miles. W ere he secure of tJie attarhmeni of 
^ his subjects, he might trust to his army and Landd'chr, as a 
sufficient barrier against the Autocmt. But this part of his do- 
miidona la inhabited pdndpally by his Polish subjeets, who feel 
very little attadunent to their monarch, less eren than those who 
Ktc on the Rhine. To lecondle the Riuaian Poles to his goTem* . 
ment, Alexander gave them a eonstituCion, which has at least, made 
them toicruljly satisfied with their present situation, as they have 
long since despaired of seeinu: Poluinl a,jani take her rank amoni: 
the nations. The king of rrussia, on tlic otlterhand, nolhwiihsiand- 
ittg his promise twelve years since, to give his German subjects a 
GOnatitution, has not given one even to Prussian Poland. As they 
cannot avoid contrasting their situation with their brethren, they 
feel but Uttle affection for their king. In the event of a war with 
Rnariat they might be very easily prevailed open to join the latter 
power, especially If they were promised that such an union, should 
place them upon the same footing with their countrymen in Russia. 

The cession of a large part of Saxony to Prussia at the Congress of 
"Vienna, has n -awakened the hostility which the Saxons formerJy 
felt towards that kingdom, but which after the death of Frederick 
the Great, had nearly subsided. This breaking up of bonds which 
feitennarriages their institutions, and their history had rendered so 
dear, baa made the king of Prussia more unpopular in Saxony, than 
any monarch of Europe. The government of the latter countiyr 
baa for many years, and almost for ages been so mUd and so en- 
lightened, that the Sazone have long felt an enthusiastic attachment 
to their sovereign. The Saxon Prussians, in addition to these 
evils, are now compelled to pay much heavier taxes ihani their 
brethren in 8axony ; and at the present time they are no more 
leconciled to this union, than wh«a it took place, in case oi a 
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wir with Austria, if they do not join against the RrpwIa&llQIIttch 
ikey iHU not ibel much enUiuaiasm inJiis iaTonr. 

Beriui appean move like « mifiterjr dty Una anf other I Iiav9 
seen iii£iiro)>e. 7%e royal pmrdiwhidieonsislsof twenty thmnaiid 
meoy u principally quartered here* the remainder being at Fotidam. 
T%ia body of troopff, with the young men in the military iehoob 
of which there are a number, presents a continued succession of _ 
uniforms to the eye of a stranger. As in these times of peace the * 
officers have an abundance of leisure, every promenade, theatret 
Biid })d\\ room, are gay with plumes, rpnulfi?, sworfl?*, and 1ace« 
"NVherevcr you go, tliey appear in such numbers, that one would , 
almost believe himself in a garrisoned town. In society you some- 
times see half the gentlemen in vniform. In erery other country 
In Europe, if I mistake not, tiie officers of the army except whea 
on ^ty, are dad in a dvil ceetoroe. In Ptels, in Iiondon» and 
•very where else nnless in Berlin, it would be thought a great 
want of ettqnette, fn an officer to appear at a soiree or baD, in 
the same dress as when he drilled his troops ^in the morning. 
This, howerer, here passes for la m4)de and in every circle where 
you meet them, they arc thus arrayed. The king wishing to im- | 
press Ills siil>jects with his poAver, or prrliapa from a passion for 
plumes and swords, has ordered that tliey shall not lay aside their 
uniforms, except on two or three occasions during the year. The 
c4valry ofilcers always appear in society in boots and spurs. Not> 
withstanding this last appendage, they whirl round with the yooBg 
Berlin mademoiselles in the waltz, with a dexterity smprising to * 
one who is not bom in a waltzing land. Their sporst which art 
very large, make a continual rattling, greatly annoying the eanof 
one who is listening to the music, and often threatening the mn^ 
lins and silks which surround them. 

The, troops as well as the officers, are picked men, and are very 
tall, well clad, and perform their evolutions with crreat exactness. 
The desire of havinij tall men in the army, espi rially in the guard, 
seems to have been universal M'ilh the nioimrclis of Prussia. Fre- 
derick William L entertained such a predilection for them, that 
wheneverhe saw men of more than the ordinarystature, he had them 
kidnapped at once. When he appesred in the streets, the inhahitante 
concealed themsdlves, for the hurge men were em of beiiig i«iaed 
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for hU guard, while the f mailer answered for gnrrfson regiments. 
The same feeling wee menifested by Frederick the Greet end hj 
lile nephew. The present king by the existing mode of organis- 
ing the anny* ean not present one hundred thousand men of equal 
length with the armies of his ancestors, still he can boast of having 
the tallest ^arde du corps of Europe, of which he is not a little 
proud. The king and his sons appear in uniform, unless on partL 
cular occasions, and conform even to the German custom of wear- 
ing the cloth cap, so universal amoni; the officers, the studt lUs^ 
and the rabble of the city. Its crow n is not more than two inchca 
in height, with a red band around it, and a slight projection to 
shelter the eyes from the sun* It is the most unTnilltary omaasent . 
that ever was &brieatedf and would not be endured in any other 
country. 

To us it appears surprising how the European armies can he 
•ostidned. Tiie peltry force of ten thousand is more than we are 

wifling to support in the time of peace ; and in the last war an 
arii^y of only thirty thousand so drained tlie resources of govern- 
ment, tliat they were unable to carry it on with any a igour. At 
one time during that war we were compelled to q'ivc our soldiers 
large bounties in lands, and pay them from twelve to eighteen 
dollars per month. Even then it was found difficult, without the 
aid of foreigners* to fill the ranks which disease and combat had 
thinned. The custom of uniTersal serrice does away all difiienlty 
here. Europe, with a population of less than two hundred milHonst 
supports armies amounting to 52,348^000 men, (vid. Hassel) or one 
soldier to rather more than eighty persons ; to say nothing of the 
sailors necessary to' man the twenty-two liundred ships of xs .tr 
belonginjT to these powers. To support such araut s aa<] tli rts, 
were the soldiers and scanu ii paid as ours are, it would require 
some new I'otoais, or every nation would sink into bankruptcy. 
Here, however, none but the higher officers are well paid. A 
captain in the Prussian* serrice does not receive more than three 
hundred and fifty Spanish dollars, and one in France but two 
thousand francs, less than four hundred dellars. A seoond lieute- 
. Qant here receives not more than two hundred, in France one 
thousand three hundred francs, or two hundred and forty -five 
dollars. The pay of a iirst lieutenant here is not more than two 
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ImncM and flixtyt In Frtnce fifteen liiitidred fruiefl, or iiMrly 
two hundred «nd leventy doUan. The pay of the common sol^ 

diera here is two gros^n, equal to rix eents per day, with a small 
allowance of bread. Once in eighteen months or two years, they 
receive also a new suit of clothes. In France the pay of the sol- 
dier is about two ccntii more per diem. As the common -joidierft 
very rarely rise, whatever may be their merit, to tJic rank of a 
commissioned officer, the proapects of a humble citizen or peasant 
who enters the army, are lew infiting than those of any class of 
■ocietjr, Bave that of the beg^gan and lanaronL Accordingly, yon • 
find the gieat mass of the■^ aa soon as their tune of lerriee expires, 
retmning to their homes, and embarking in some aetiTe employ* 
ment This is tme of the French, as well as of those nations 
who are repnted to be less volatile. Though Napoleon's gnaid 
were much attached to a military life, the ordinary conscripts, as 
soon ae peace permitted them to return to their firesides, leA the 
army and their leader with no little pleasure, cheered as they were 
with tJie hope of j)assing the rest of their lives at a distance from 
the tumult of camps. The lower cla«!seH of Europe arc probably 
the strongest advocates for peace, for they receive most of the 
bullets, very little of the pay, and none of the praise* Bince my 
arrival here, I have had two appbcataons from young Prussians 
to take them as servants, that tfiey mi^ht escape from their conn* 
try in that capacity, as they wonki otherwise be necessitated to 
enter die army* They were told that my home was fonr thousand 
miles from Berlin, and that if I took them they would be under 
Ihe necessity of bidding their friends adieu for many years ; to 
which they replied, tliat they woidd go any where; that if they 
should once pet beyond the boundary, tlicy would never return. 
If a military life, (hiririir |>eare, wliile they arc livini!; in roiuforta- 
ble quarters, is t]\u^ dctestrd bv the common people, Avhat must 
be their tcelini^^s wli« n war adds to their present privatioiis all the 
horrors it brings in its train. What reasons have we for thankful- 
ness, that we are far removed from a powerful enemy I What a 
motive does this present to us for perpetual union I 

The Prmian army difiers in its organization irom that of 
France, and from most others in Europe* The French system of 
conscriptions which was veiy eztensiTely introduced into Geimany 
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by Nftpoleon, stiU exists in many the German sutes. The great 
extent of frontier which Proaeia fweiented, after the aecenion 
of territory acquired at the Congreaa of Vienna, made it aeceaeaijr 
in the government to adopt eome plan» which ahonld greatly 
incBeaa e the namber of aoldiera. Aa the reaonreea of thia co vitty 
are limited, they found it impoasible largely to augment the 
regular army. It was necessary to make as many soldiers as 
possible, the least expense to the nation, and this was efl'ectcd 
by Llie organization of a Landwehr^ or LandMurm, as it is fre- 
quently called. A Laudsiurm was formed and commanded by 
the minister Albini, as early as 1799; and during the year 1808, 
Anatria formed another of 50,000 men. These bodies, howeyer« 
were more like militia in actual service, than the present Landwekr 
of Prussia. In the latter part of the year 1816t the monareh 
enacted a law« that wry indivldnal in the kingdom, afaould perfbrni 
military duty, with the aole exception of the clergy. In France^ 
and other eoimtries of Europe^ tlie time of service for the codp 
scripts, is Uto, six, and seven years; while in Prussia every 
indiTidnal is compelled to serre but three. As soon as the time 
of sendee expires, they leave; ihc array, and become a pnrt of iho 
Jjandwehry to whicli they belong until tin \v roacli the age of 
thirty-two. Tln^ body differs from the Nntional (hiard in France, 
as it has passed tlirough three years service, while that of the 
latter is merely a body of militia, which are drilled a few times a 
^ear. You will see that erery man becomes a soUier, a literal 
fulfibaent of the fitble of the dragon's teeth, whieh war has sowii 
ihrough this country, and from which almost as great a harvest of 
aoldiers has sprung, as of wheat from its sandy soil. 

Hie Landwehr are compelled to be in service during one month 
in the year. The reat of it they devote to their individual avoca- 
tions. The number of this body at the present time, is more than 
three hundred thousand men, which added to the regular army of 
one hundred and seventy thousand, furnishes the king with a 
force of about half a million of soldiers, whicli ran he brought into 
the field in case of necessity. As the time of service is but three 
years, it ran not be supposed that they become as perfect in the 
moat difficult evolutions, as if it were of the same duration aa in 
Fiao^e ; siill it is sufficient to enable them before the first campai^ 
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it half ended, to recover all their former predMoD of dudpliDe, 
snd to offer A most powerfoi obeUde tothe progremof aniiiTadiiig 
army. 

The PiniMiaii aoldiere ere miaeh larger men then theee of the 
French end Italian armiee, and, cmieris parUniSy present a mnch 
finer apf>eanuice. They perform their evolutions with tlie greatest 

exactness, and, if inferior in this respect to tlic French, it requires 
better luiliiai v eyes than mine to discover it. The Prus*!!an«i, most 
ol whom have for a lonfj pn ind seen no other troops, not only 
maintain that tiieir anuy i& invincible, but that no one in £iirope 
can compare with it. One of the officers, with whom I was lately 
conversing, declared, that they could easily march, in four days^ 
tiom the Rhine provinces to Paris. This opinion of Frosslan 
enperiority is hased upon the snccess which crowned their struggle 
dnring the wars of 1818 and 14. They do not, however, seem to 
be eonsdons, that ihe flower of Napoleon's army was deetroyed 
by the snows of Russia ; that the few who reerossed the Niemen, 
^crc disht ai leiietl l)y suHerin^ ; that the iiM|(»ritv of the soldiers 
with whom they combattf 1, \-, ore yoiint( tiuojia who had nerer 
seen service, a large propurtiun having been anticipated conscripts, 
of sixteen or screnteen years of age ; and that they fought from 
the desire of breaking chains which had long galled them, and 
under the inspiring hope of a conetilntional government, es the 
reward of^Uieir efibrts. They occasionally geined a victory 
dnrmg the wart bst it was usually by superiority of numbers^ 
Napoleon, with his army of young men and boys, fought nearly 
twice the number of allied troops at Lcipzi<r, for four days, and 
with no j^rcater loss of killed and uouiidcd than ihc enemy. Were 
a new war to ari»«p between France and Prus^sia, it is very didicuU 
to decide which army, on equal termii, would gain the victor}v 
The French move with much crreater celeriQr; the Prussians have 
the most physical force. The former. In modem warfiure, is of 
much greater utility than the latter, in every case, except in # 
charge of the bayonet The Pktnsian cavalry are much better 
mounted, but the French horses move with more rapidity. The 
discipline in each army is very perfect, and the hatred of the Frent*1f 
to the Prussians, can only be ecpialled by that of the lattrt* to the 
iotmet. The governmeut of cacii country is uopopukr, pcrhapB 
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equally so. The French army, if ofRcerrd hy l^apolcon's marshals, 
lind, aboTe all, with himself fur a leader, vvouldf 1 have no doubt* 
whip the Prussians to their hearths content; but, if they were to 
be led by the duke d'Angouk tne, the present commander-in^chieff 
I would not Tenture much in their ^Toor. The history of Franca 
presents so nraoh that is briUiant, vietoiy bas so often perched 
upon her standards, and nations have so firequently snhmitied to 
her wiU, that the meanest soldier feels prond of the nation of his 
birth, and wfll shed his blood pour la gloire de la Frmet. There 
is nothing in the history of Prussia, before the time of Frederiek* 
to awaken martial enthusiasm. Duriiig his reign, and during the 
years 1813 and 1814, there was much in their history to give to 
this people a national character. They now apparently feel it, at 
least if one can jud'je from their boasting. During tho^e periods, 
causes existed to rouse them to eil'ort, which will probably never 
arise again. Two such monarcbs as Frederick do not govern the 
same country in a millenium ; while a nation that has fought for 
liberty, and has found, aller victory has crowned its dforls, thai 
the only reward is tyranny and taxadon, will not feel willing, in a 
snbsequent lAhiggle, to sacrifice their all for a monarch, who they 
say is destitute of g^titude and honesty. This want of faith, as 
they term it, on the part of their sorereign, has so diminished the 
attachment they once felt for him, that the reflecting men who are 
nltarlicd to the army, do not hesitate to say, tlint in their next 
struggle with RusHia or France, no excitement will be felt by the 
nation at large, whatcrcr may be th( !» clinp; of tlic soldiers. 
Could they be led by a second Frederick, they would become tlie 
first soldiers in Europe, and an Austrian, French, and Rusaiaa 
coalition could not crush them. Buonaparte disliked the Prussians, 
because they armed against iiim in 1806 ; and after the battle of 
Jena, when most of this kingdom fell into his hands, he punished 
them with great severity. Tlie retaliation of the Prussians, when 
they entered France in 1814 and 16^ was so severe, that they are 
not only hated and detested by the French army, but also by the 
nation, who now call them hs plus ehiens. The French, who 
have forgotten the causes which led to tins cruel (n ntment, look 
forwanl to aiiolhor war wiUi great ph asiid , uiui x.ui.lii Jiail ihc 
report ol the lirst cannon aii tlio signal of rctuiniug vcugeauce. 
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ThiB Pkunimtt oAcen with whom I have convened, eeem o^llj 
deeirone of it, foeKng that the peace of Plans amred too toon to 

enable them to give the French their merited chastisement How 
such a war would end, would drppnd very much on llic fart, 
vvliciher it were popular or not aiininir the Prussians. When- 
ever it arrives, it will undoiihtt'<lI y Im t arried on with a fcrorily, 
to which few modern wars can lind a parallel. Should it continue 
a number of campaigns, France must reap the greatest advantage^ 
for her population is mtieh greater, and her resources are more 
nhnndanl than those of any eonnlrjr in Europe, west of Poland* 
wfaHe Plnissln is proverbial for its pow^* 
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LETTER X. 

Bbrlik, 1820, 

I PsEHAPi ao eonntry in Europe, w^t of Poland, is so litHe 
V dbtiagiuihed for ita eloquence as Oenneny. This iwmlU from m 
▼ariety of cetiaei, wbich, fortnnetely, do not exiet in England, in 
France, or in the United Statee. Although many of these causes 
are to be found in Italy, still so rich are her landscapes, so 
glorious are her sun and sky, her stars and atmosphere, and so 
enlivening is her climate, that in this respect, as well as in most 
others, the Italians are the aiHij u li^ of the German**. This Avant of 
eloquence is in some measure ouiiiir i(» a colilucss of manner, 
which it would be tli^inir tliem injustire to call a want of feeling ; 
but wliich to say the least, is a deficiency in an apparent susceptibility 
to the influence of external objects. The Germans are a people 
of intense feeling ; inferior in this respect to no other nation of 
Europe. But their passion is too profound to be easily agitated 
by external objects. A high excitement is necessary to affect 
their hearts, so that the countenance shall become an index of 
their feelings. This apparent want of ausceptibility to all the 
objects of sense, except music, is Tislble erery where. The cler«* 
gyman, the soldier, the man of fashion, the player, and the 
mademoiselle ; in their manner, motions, mode of utterance and 
conversation, all iciuiiul you that you have passed the Rhine* and 
have left behind you the land of naivctr. The countenance par- 
takes also of this want of animation. AVhile the fare of a Parisian 
will glow at the description of a new fashion or opera, or of the 
new carriage of the king, that of a German would be scarcely as 
animated, were he to hear of the revolution of a nation, unless he 
held a large amount in the public funds. Although the remark 
may be generally true, that where there is feeling or intellect, It wift 
be Tisible In the eountenanee, U eertainly Is not applicable to tbo 
Geimans. Their laeai are the leaat ezpfeef{Te of any oMiOB In 
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Sorope, ud even when deeply intereeted In eonvemtlon, their 
eomitenancei ere not indices of dieir minds or (heir hesrb. A 
French ssTsnt derires many of his thoughts through the medimn 
of cxtcmsl objects. Every thing -which passes before him is 

observed; a German' lives more in ages whirh have passed away, 
or in eouutru s far removed by place and chaiac tLr Irom hm own. 
The former passes a part of his time in society, at the theatre, in 
llir ]ni!tlic promenades ; the latter lives in his closet, in ruminating 
upon distant ages, or upon the imaginary world which he has 
created. One, who passes every twelve hours out «f twenty-four, . 
in tracing dhcient and modem languages to their sonroes, or in 
studying erery tiling connected with the antiqvittes» mythology, 
philosophy, Ae* of other nations, will be unfitted to derive mneh 
enjoyment from the present, or to add much to the general charms 
of society. Accordingly, yon rarely find the German Utemti ex- 
celling in conversation. In this respect, both thonselves and tiie 
citizens at large, are inferior to us, and much so to the French. 
Many of the Parisian bourtrcois will converse eloquently on the 
knot or colour oi a cravat, will describe in a most grapliK manner 
a ladies dress, or a promenade in the Tuileries or Luxcniltours" ; 
and while they may not convey one iuteret»ting thought, will throw 
around the description an animation and a sprightliness, that will 
make you listen with pleasnreand with admiration 4>f their col- 
loquial powers. Their countcnenees in the mean time wilLdisplay 
every degree of light and shade, in proportion to the pleasure or 
disgust felt in witnessing the objects they describe. To make 
the picture more distinct, their hands and arms are thrown into a 
great variety of gestores, of grace, and elegance ; all of which are 
like fine accentuation in the mouth of the orator. 

A German when describing the same suhjects .will often become 
embarrassed, M ill place his body in ;m uwku anl position, and most 
of the time will keep his eyes on the floor. Before he has finished 
his description, he will probably makii several long pauses in his 
conversation, and apparently liesitatf' iTb*?ither to '^top or to proceed. 
The Parisian is so accustomed to conversation trom his childhood, 
lliftt he does it -with the same case and adroitness as a soldier 
performs his drill, and so early does he discover diat grace is 
iBdisppmablfl to his lepmnt i on , aid iii4e«d to hia betng endiiNvl 
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In^ocSftty/that it tooD )mom» a part of hit hting, and he twUff 
if mfy iufet from embamflsmenL In trath* awliwardiieaa i« 
alnuMt ttnknown in Fraiiea. Even the poatillioii laliiles the 
peamnti and villaf e girls (who stop their lahoinr In the fields or 

put ihcir heads out of the window, qs soon as the crack of his whip 
announces his approach,) wilh a touch of his hatd la /node Pan.-^:- 
sienney while in the class above him, there is an inlercbaniip of as 
many bows, civilities, and curtesies, a" nnionfj the higlie.^i rlnssra 
of society in other countries. In France every one is perfectly 
acquainted with etiquette. In whateTer situation a Frenchman ia 
placed, he feela free from embarraiMDent, and haa the loUjeonimand 
of all ilia powere. Tliia perfect ielf-poaaesaiont is one of the 
pilaeipal reaaona whjr they excel all other natlona in conrerMtioat 
and why* erery one of tham amoiei if he doea not intereaL 

In Qermany Id mode ie not ao well nnderatoed as in most other 
eountries, indeed tliere ia lesa of it in heu The thirty-two eonrts 
wlneh exist here, make its laws for themselves. Here is no great 
capital to form a central point, towards which every eye can turn ; 
no national court which, in all cases of etiquette, can be u biandard 
of appeal. Every one ndoplg a manner in his dress, walk, and 
address, which is pvirely Ina own, niul ji erjueally approaches the 
extreme of awkwardness. This remark does not solely apply to 
the inhabitants of tlie amaller atatea. Tt is equally applicable to 
the Prussians at large, and to a considerable extent to the liigiier 
claaaea ^Hniciety. A sinf le promenade in tlie TMr^nrCfn, or 
live mlnntea passed at one of the great hallar even at those whieh 
tile king and royal fitmily frequent, will eonvinee any one who liaa 
ever seen Fteia, of the limited idlnenee of Im mode in this city. 
In the middle classes it is still more visible. In a single walk yon 
will see coals of a dozen different faahiontv many of which appear 
to have been made for persons of a ditlercnl aUture from the 
wearer ; bonnets of all the shapes that have been devused by mil- 
liners since the peace of Faris ; and arms and le^s, hansfini: and 
movinc; in every manner but that which is graceful. Every one 
here knows that la mode exists, but as it is invisible* lie ia not ear- 
tain that he underatanda what it is ; and when with a stranger, he 
natoraiiy fears that he may offend its rules tmeonsdonsly. This 
prevettU his having that perfeet seU-oonmand wUch is JMMwy 
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to tuceew In converwtioii, and etoM a slight reitniat npoiicTerf 
•etioD and display of feeling. He it accordingly exceedingly 

complaisant, and would much prefer being the listener, to lairing 
an actire part in conversaiion. The Germans in consrquf nee 
converso with much less facility than their western neighbours, 
and although their minds are more coUivated, they ara far less 
amusing. Conversation in Franca is made a study, a prominent 
part of ediicatioB ; here it ia allowed to take care of itaelf, and 
mely doea il become an accomplklunent* 

Another poverfni obatule to the eidtifstioD of eloquence !• the 
reatrietbn imposed upon the preas. Where the preee fa free, con- 
versation on an thoee anbjecta which ere intereatin|^ to man, as a 
political being, will be unrestrained. In France, in England, and 
in our owncoumrs , the great question — in what does nntional hap- 
piness consist I — appears constantly before the public cyi\ in all iis 
thousand ramifieationB, through the medium of the journals, ga- 
zettes, and pamphlets. As these are daily seen and read, they 
afford topica of diseosaion to every circle. The pnhlic mind ia 
thus k^t ever awake* and the apiritof a nation otherwiae dormant 
becomea haUtoally ectire. New argnmenta and new thonghta are 
daily .fllieited and preeented. Theae are more or leia within the 
reach of erery indtwidnalt and he becomea of course frr more an 
arfonentatiTe being, lltan if he had been bom in a land of politi- 
cal despotism. In Germany, on the other hand, every subject 
connected with the political rights of man, is almost excluded from 
tht' press. On thene to|iirs no one writes, save now and then to 
prove that the actual slate of things is the best which could pos* 
aibly exist. Even this is rarely done, lest a proposition so absnrd, 
when coming into collision with the feelings of every indiyidnal* 
ehould rouse him to reflection* Not beiitg aDowed to expreaa hia 

* Thsssrssnrksataiaadsiiiraftfansstothsakaraelaiaflf thaiwanatlens. 
Thara ara of cooxst maay tzosptioos. To« find oooasaonally, avsn amang 

the greatest scholars of Germsay, very oaooaimon coUoqaial powers, bat it 
is ailer the restraints of the stranger have csased, and yon ars received on 
Dia Ibotiflg of an acqnaintance. They then become the most mtoresting men 
yea aver meet with, and tbetr want of a knowledge of etiquette, is forgotten 
ot anobserved. T know of no colloquial eloquence aopsfior to that wbieh 1 
kava sosn in SOBM fsw of tiie litstati of this oooBtry. 
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thoughts upon these subjects in print, he «oon fecl» that it would 
be equa'ly dangerous in i oijvcrs-ilion, as he is never sure lliut he 
is safp, unless when conversing with an intimate friend. He doe« 
it then in a w hisper, and M'ith reelinj!:s hnlf suppressed. What he 
says excites hi^ own mind and that of his companion only to mo- 
mentaryHhotight, and, as tie sees no hope ol a change for the bet- 
ter, he soon rehxee into his fonner apathy on these subjects. Lite- 
rature and music create interest in a portion of the nation ; but as 
diacuasione of this nature are onially confined to raatten of taster 
they rarely give birth to sufficient intenni^ of feeling, to impart 
eloquence to eonTeraation. • 

When national happiness, or in other words the happiness of 
erery indiridHal of the nation, can not with safety he raade ihe 
topic of eonrersation, the mind wOl enter with ^ery little ardour 
into other important subjects, unless thiac of a religious nature. 
Conscious as erery Prussian is, that the almost omniscient eye of 
the government, through the medium ot it> system of espionage 
is fixed upon him, and that a sinjxie word ( xpressed with bfddne«!s, 
may furnish an occasion for transferring him to Koepnic or Span- 
dau ; he becomes of course, in every circle, suspicious of those 
around him, sustains a negative character in his conversation, ad- 
Tanees those indefinite opinions which are harmless, and if he doea 
' not commend, he takes very good care nerer to censure the pro- 
ceedings of govemmttt. Theology» a subject in itself so noble, 
and so worthy of discussion, is entirely banished firom society. 
Such disoussions are exclusively confined to the theological pro- 
fessors and students of the university, or to siAall ehreles, and then 
It is usually soon succeeded by others. J lus subject, therefore, 
which in our cuimtry of sects is so constantly placed before the 
public eye, does very little fr)wards elevating tbe intellectual cha- 
racter of the Germans. Thus fettered, the Prussian-^ find a solace 
in amusement for the injuries which they feci, and in this vegeta- 
tive state of feeling all eloquence expires. 

The bar, which in most countries is the great nursery of elo- 
quence, has no ioiluence here. All the courts, but those of one 
class, are hdd in secret, and no one knows what passes there, 
until the judges see fit to make known their dedaions* The daaa 
referred to exists only in the Rhine provinces, firom the eovrta of 
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whk^b, there v an mppeftl hete, uiid diii ii loon to be chatigedf lest 
(he people ehonld be indaced to desire a greater publicity to the 
proCMdings of goTemmeiit. The lawyers write their arguments, 
whieh they read to die judges, as there is neither audience nof> 

jury. So long has this custom existed, that in the Coart of Cas- 
sation, the court of appeal for the Khiiie provinces, where «?pccta- 
tors are admitted, they read ihein also. Their arpumenls are of 
course mere deductions from premises, filled with terhniral lan- 
guage, and no more interesting to a common audience than so 
much Arabic. Their manner o£ reading, if an opinion can be 
ibrmed from hearing ihem in one of the western eonrts which I 
\ attended, is as good a soporific as their arguments. 

, The only aehools for eloquence which remain, are tke pnlpit,and 
the stage. It is hardly just to Ibrm an opinion of the eloquence of 
the clergy from those of a single dty irfor until some tune aUter 
my arrival here, I did not understand the language weU enough to 
follow them in their discourses. • I hsTe heard a number of the 
most eloquent preachers of Berlin, but cannot admit that, in thought 
or manner, they are superior to the ablest preachers of our coun- 
try, or to many whom i have heard uj France and Italy. They 
are called very eloquent by the people of Berlin, but they have 
not that glow of feeling and that ammation of gesture which you 
had in those who truly deserve the epithet. They speak, at times, 
with great facility ; but they have no fire : there is nothing to 
remind you of the blaze of genius and the burst of thought" which 
are occasionally found on the floor of our congress and in ou^ pul- 
pits. The stage u veiy respectable, and tihrd» sufficient eridence 
that the Gennans, if placed under the influence -of the proper moia) 
causes, might, in some inetaness, at least, become powerfully elo- 
quent Hie theatres are sufliciently thronged to awaken all the 
powers of the actors ; and to this, as well as to the fact that their 
salaries depend upon their display of ihis talent, may be attributed 
the superiority of the theatrical, to other nurseries of eloquence. 

From these remarks, you will see, at once, how g^reat are the 
advantages which the young men of our country enjoy over the 
Germans, in acquiring an easy and interesting manner of convey- 
ing their thoughts, both in conversation and in public speaking. 
Here there is no congress, no state legislatures, no political dubs. 
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no debating aooieliM» no pnUie courts ; in one woidt thefe ii not m 
•ingle place wbere a Geiman naj addieM his fellow men, onleis 

he ifl a clcrgryman or a player. To the yonth of thit eoontry, all 
hopes of acciuiring repuiuiion, and of influencing the feelings of their 
ccjuntrymcu, except through the medium of the press, arc destroyed. 
Those who still w i.'-h. under all these discouiagtjincntH, to ( lirnh 
the steep where Fame's proud temple slimes afar," rcsoi t to ihe 
field of literature or the army ; wlule the greater portion are con- 
tented .with a reputation in the email drcnitof their profession, and 
oaft of them they are almost unknown. 

That the Germans are capable of becoming eloquent, no ona 
can doubt who beheld the national ardour during the last war* Hm 
add^pssee then deliTered are repfesentedas having been fine sped- 
, mens of gloning feeling; for in such a cause the goTenunents 
allowed them to speak with freedom. As they were principally 
extempore efiiisions, they have passed away with the erents to whidi 
they pave rise, and from which they rose. A few of the printed 
un( s ^vhi( !i I liave seen, certainly exhihtt a great deal of fire; and 
if we may judge {rom \he etfectM, were biii^hiy eloquent. In tiieir 
criticismsin the various (Ifpnrtnients of liu rnttire and the fine arts, 
they are inferior to no nation. Johnuon't} remarks on Shakspeare 
and the other poets of our language, are tame in comparison with 
the enthuuasmand ^low of Schlegers mind, when speaking of that 
great dramatist and of €alderon. In poetic eloquenceit diej eertainlf 
hold a very exalted station, and they need net shrink from a com- 
parison with any nation but the Bngliah; and not with them, 
if Bfihon and IShakspeare are excepted. Italy, the Teiy hmd of 
the fine arte, the country of taste and beauty, has never produced 
a writer on the antique to compare wl^ Winekelman ; and few 
minds, save a small number of their sculptors and painters, ever 
felt, in all it.s force, the power and beauty of ancient sculpture, 
until they read the elegant analysis and eloquent descriptions of 
this author. 

1 find that Shakspeare is more read here, if possible, than in the 
United dtates, and much more admired.* Voss, the celeteated 

♦ Wieland a.nd KN'-hnnberg made the firet trajiBiatioas of Shakspears. Th* 
former g&re onij a German vtrnoa of MidtununM;^ Night Dreami, and tb* 
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transhtor of Honwrt mmj ywn riiMe gife the plays of tfio gratt 
dranifttie poet to his eountrjnnea in a Gemum tmnshtion ; and 
oinee that time, many other translations have appeared. There 
are now live or six of these German Shakspeares, most ol which 
arc superior to ilu)>n of any other foreign tongue. This language 
is admirabl}'- adapted to present the thoughts of foreign poets in a 
dress little, if any, inferior to the original. It is richer in the 
nmnber of ita words than the Greek, and ila fikciUtics of eombina- 
tioa are alio greater than thoae of any langnage of Europe* The 
great nqmber of particles, by means of which they makonew Teifae 
and sobetantaTes, aa well as the wonderfid ease with which two* 
nod even three words and partkles are nnited into one, (for two 
German words imite very much like two drope of water,) have 
given a richness to this femguage which excites the surprise even of 
those who are fatn linr wiih liiat of Attica. There are very few 
ideas or feelings wliicii cannot be ex|»n.ssril by a sinalr word, by 
means of these combinations. The iiexibiiiiy of tiie language 
is little, if any, inferior to its copiousness. With such facilitieSv 
yon can easily conoetre that a German, who thoroughly imder- 
etands a foreign language, if he enters into the feelings of the poet» 
the people, and the age in which he flonrbhed, which his ese- 
geUeal edocation and manner of mTsstigating aU literary sabieets 
enable him te do, is admirably fitted to become a translator of the 
poetry of other nations. Accordingly, thereare few departments of 
foreign literature, there are few celebrated poems in other lan- 
guages, which are not within the reach of every German. The 
6on«Ta of Hatiz and of the other poets of Persia, the poetry of Ara- 
bia, of Palestine, and of ancient and modern Europe, ail appear in 
ihe language of this country, and oflen with a heauQr hut little m£^ 
nor to that of the originaL 

Of all (he translators of Shakespeare, Augustus Wilhelm Sehlegel 
has acquired the greatest reputation. His version presents, per- 
haps the strongefit proof of the richness and flexibili^ of this lan- 
guage. Of this work the Germans boast with a national pride, 

laltor translated bnl a small nninhcr of his playn. Since thoir ap{u nrrtn-o 
Rraniie, Falk, KoMltr, Dippold, Mojrer, aad otliers, hare each tranilated jMuts 
«r all of ihem. 

23 
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rarely cxdtcd, unless when speaking of ihclr rictorics, dariiiir thr 
•'Holy War/* ar Uie **war of Freedom," as they call that of 1813 aod 
1814* I know of no tranaktion in any other langiiago to compate 
with it, and wli«n reading it you a]moat forget that you are not 
pemdag the originaL So litoal is thia work* and so perfectly are 
the beantiee of the original retained, thai Shakapeare might be 
almoft willing to acknowledge it as his own. Wherefer antique 
words occur In the original, they are to be met with in the transl** 
tion so far as this language will admit of it. It thus exhibits to 
the German reader, that character of age, which throws such a 
charm over his pagc»«. The critique of 8chlc2;cl on Shakfipcare 
is filled with that enthusiasm which no one could foci, who was 
not alive to all the beauty and sublimity of tlie great dramatist. 

The northern Germans resemble us much more tlian any other 
nation on the continent. Like us they are Protestants, and they 
ahow in their conTeraation that depth of feeling, which naturally 
arises from a religion addressed equally to the intellect and the 
heart. A religion which is grounded on argument, and not on 
mere feeling, one where the heart is impressed through the me- 
dium of the understanding, though it will not excite as intense 
momentary dread, will assume a more permanent reality, and be 
more influential, than one which appears to the eye, throuirh the 
revelations which painting presents of luumfy. Like us, they arc 
a people who are exposed to all the severitirs of winter, and during 
the Ion <i; moritli;^ ot cloiicls and ruin, mi.sl and nnow, liiev seek for 
enjoyment by tiicir tire-sides, and not in basking in the sun, as do 
the southern nations of Europe. Like us they hare not only a 
Aomc, but a word also to conTey this idea which in some of the 
dictionaries of southern £urope you search for in vain. Their im- 
pressions are not like those of the nations upon the Mediterranean 
derived from external objects, but Irom refiection, and they are 
capable of feeling in the fullest manner all that power of passion, 
which is seen on erery page of the English dramatist Accord- 
ingly you find their admiration of Shakspeare almost boundless. He 
is a more frequent topic of conversation than any foreign writer, 
and, since my residence here, 1 liuve conversed more on this sub- 
ject, than durinsf my whole life in America. Locliirt s on hisplavs 
arc given in almost every university, and in not a small number of 
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cilleti tliey m pabiieljr rmd hy kctorm to the MmUt where 
hk beemlee ate unfolded end hu obsolete iUneiooe explained, widi 
eU the acutenesa of German criticism. Hb trafedlee rad come* 

dies ar< more (Vcijuenlly plaved than those oi any luitig^n writer 
or than auy ui their own, witli ihe txt:ej*lion of those of Schiller; 
whose plays do not draw as full houMcsas those of tlie l)ard of Avon, 
They uttivenaUy admit that his mind was of a higher order 
than nny other creative poet, not even ezeepting Goethe, whom 
they almost idoliie. It gives me not a Utde pleasnre to eee this 
vnivenal adinhratuNi of Shakepeare, whose writiags I bare fonnd 
eo little appreciated elsewhere on the continent I have never seen 
a IMaian* who wonld admowledge that his was a msater sphrit ; 
not one who thought his genius comparable to Aat of Radne, 
Corniilh\ or Voltaire. In Italy he ii< almost unknown, and oae 
living suulh of the Alp«, laughs at the idea of comparing Hamlet 
or Macbeth, with the Philip or Saul of Alfierf. ProbaMy no wri- 
ter, except those of Greece and Rome, has had a greater influence 
over the literature of a foreign country, than Shakspeare over that 
of Germany. Klopstock, Goethe, Wieland, Lessing, Sehiller and 
Herder, all acknowledge his inflnence in fomdng dieir taste, and 
unite in an almost boimdless admiration for bis genius. Goethe 
in his Wllhelm Meister, and Sehlegel in his btstoiy of Dramatie 
Llteratore, baTe spoken of him with that admiration which all 
great minds must feel, when perusing Us wonderful treg«die8.t 

During the continental struggle, English literature rarely found 
its way to the continent. Since the peace of 1814, it if^ introduced 
by every arrival at Hamburg ii oin London, and moHt works of merit 
soon appear ia the original, or in the translations. I have found 
some of the Germans as warm admirers of English literature as 
their fathers were fifty years since, of that of France ; preferring it 
eyen to their own. Our language is i^ow spoken to some extent 

♦ Tfte French should not be censured for tlic low estimate they form of 
Shakspeare, With the exception of several of his plays, altered by Jean 
Franrois Dtiris, some forty years since, their translations of him are detestable. 
In onn of flio versions of ''Muctu th ; Macbeth I bewarn Macdu^" istnuulatcd 

Monsieur Mat bcth I prcnrz ^rardc do ^lonfsietir MardufT." 

+ Bet'orc the tr;inh>Iation of tSliakppearn'B plays a|ipcarcd, tliore was not a »in- 
glfi irngoily in this lauguage, which the Qonaans of the present day regard 
as clawical. 
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iD wtry pirt of Gtmutny, and sobw of the poets occassionally 
write ia Eiigliili» though their worke ere evidently eompoaed with 
not a little reetraiiit. Ite giammatical constmetion ii so much 
more simple than that of every other in Europe, that to translate our 
prose, is rather an amuaement, than a labour to a German. The 
poetry is more difficult, but its conatruetion so neatly resembles 
that of liis owii lanuruagc, that he soon reads it with case. There 
is one obstacle, hawevcr, of wliicli ihoy very much complain, viz. 
our pronuiu uaiion. This, to them, is a perfect chaos, and tliey 
often despair of arriving at moderate correctness. That tlie words 
coughf enough, and though^ shoulil not rhyme ; and that blow 
though and gOi that enough and bluff should, to them is incompre- 
hensible. This, however, is not their greatest difficulty. They 
find the t& of our language, a worse Shibboleth, than the Qf' to the 
I^hraimites; and were the Creimans compelled to pronounce it 
in passing a second Jordan, or meet a similar fate, there are, pro* 
bably not half a dosen who wouM ever reach the opposite bank. 
I have seen many of them who rarely made a grammatical mistake 
in talking English, but never met with but one who could say, 
thirty three thousajid things. \\ iih all their efforts ihcy can only 
bring forth dirty dree dousand dings. In making die attempt 
they screw and t^\ ist their fares into a?* many shapes as a Mounte- 
bank, reminding one of Hogurth's singing congregation. 

The works of Bcott are as much read here as with us. They ap- 
pear both in the original and in translations, often in several of the 
latter. Cooper*s novels, and Irving*s Tales, are a constant topic of 
conversation. Am they are the only American works in these 
branches of literature which are known in this country, the novelty 
of the scenes which they pauit, together with their real merit, has 
given them a popularity, not much surpassed by that of the great 
Scotch Novelist French works are more frequently reprint- 
ed in the original, than in a German dress, as almost every edu- 
cated man reads that language, which the conquests of Napoleon 
and the galluiury ol his oHlcers, have made the lingua coi/nintnia 
of Europe. Tlie chrf d'ouvrc^t of the great Italian p-^cts, are now 
re-printing at Leipzig, as well as the works of Byron, Shakspeare, 
Moore, <S:c. m the languages in which they were written. In truth 
uany of the classic authors of most of the countries of Europe, as 
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weO as of many of tlioM of Asia, appear Ifoni tfino to tfmOf ftoni 

the German press, in their proper lanfftiai^es and characters. When 
will the time arrive, that works of evcrniiic lui ciirn HaB«icai w riter 
can be printed in our roiintry in the native laniriiajTp of the author, 
without danger oi their (^eiDg consigned to the grocer to envelope 
hia tea and ■qgar! 
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LETTER XI. 

BetLiiit 18S5- 

The iinhreraty of Berlin, until within a few yean» waa merely 

a medical school. In 1810, the three faeiiltiet of theology, law* 
and philosophy, were added lo it, aud ihc university was thus 
formed, ll takes the lead, this year, of all the German universities, 
in the number of students, and also in the number of lectures tliat 
are delivered. li is now patronised more than any other in 
Germany, not excepting that of Vienna; as the Austrian govern- 
ment, of late yean, haa been veiy unwilling to allow that fireedom 
of literary diaeuwnon, which ia indiapenaable to the proeperi^ of 
an university. That government, does not allow but one course of 
statistics, viz. of Austria, to be given in that institution, from the 
fear tliat even through this medium, some suspicions might enter 
the minds of the youth, that other countries, as they arc more 
pronperoiis, may be also better governed. A iaw lias recently 
been enacted, dated Vieuua, January 1826, (vide Ikrlini^che 
Nachrichtefiy of February 2d, the same year,) that in the Austrian 
schools of instruction, no foreigner, who has passed the age often 
yaaia, shall be received; and that cases of admission, under this 
age, shall not. frequentiy occur. This law, illibeial as it is, is 
worthy of the source whence it proceeded, and must ezdte surprise 
even at Rome, where, as at all the other universities of Italy, foreign- 
ers are received on tlic same footing as the natives. It, doubtless, 
results from the fears which Mctternich entertains, that political 
light will be introduced from abroad, to dazzle the youth so I0112: 
accustomed only to Austrian darkness. It will, for ever, prevent the 
institution of Vicuna, from rising numerically to the elevation it 
would otherwise attain, as from one-fourth to one-half of the 
students in every university of Germany, with this exception, are 
not natives of the kingdom^ or grand duchy, in which it is situated. 
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The remarks made io 1117 detcriptloii of the unlvenity of Gol- ! 
tin gen, ere-moet of them sppliceble to that of Berlin. Uke Amt» 

it is divided into four departments. In theology, there are seven 
professors and tour teachers, who deliver twenty-eight courses of 
lectures. In the faculty of law, there are nine professors and five 
teachers, who deliver thirty-two courses of lectures. In the 
medical department, there are twenty-one professors and seTea 
teachers, who deliver sixty-nine courses of lectares on every 
bmnch of stirgery, anatomy, materia mediea, physiology, medical 
practice, In philosophy, there are thirty^fiTe professors and 
fourteen teachers, who delirer ntnety-thiree courses of lectures ott 
almost cTery subject, included from the arts of singing and riding* 
to mathematics and Chaldaic. You will thtis see that there are 
between two atul three hundred courses of lectures delivered in 
this university. Each course here ocrnpirs ffMir ;in l a half months. 
In most of the courses, lectures are delivered four, five, and six 
times in a week; in a few of them, once and twice. ¥ovwlU 
pa > ee i¥e, by looking at- the initea r LecUammh* there are few 
aobjects which hold a prominent place in moral, literaiy« or pro- 
fessional discussion, that are not here treated in an elaborate manner. 

The great superiority of German univendties to those of our 
eonntry* and in tmth« to all others, except that of P^ris, results 
fVom the admirable snbdivision of labour which exists there. This 
is as important in mental as in physical cilurt, and will always 
ensure equal success. One man, to use a hackneyed illustration, 
can not make more than five or six buttons daily, but ten men can 
maiie a thousand, by dividing and thus simplifying their labour. 
A professor who, like most of ours, is compelled to instruct in 
flOTeral languages, and write lectures upon the literature of as 
many natiotts, will never adyance yery far in either, and his 
opinions must be a mere compilation of those who have preceded 
Mm in the same departments. But, when an indlTidoal devoies 
most of his life to a single laniruage, or, as the German professors 
often do, to two or three of the most distiniruished works of its 
literature, he must, with moderate powers, arrive at a degree of 
excellence, which men of genius can not attain, where they wasl^ 
tiiieir strength on the literature of three or four countries. It is an 

* VidAfpndiz. 
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effect of this aubdivisian of mental efioi l, that wc find such works 
as those of Ileyne, Wolf, and Ilerniaiin, in classical lenminfr ; and 
to the want of it that, until within a few years, wc have had no 
wriier in oriental literature« or in that of Athens and Rome, who 
wotildeiiataina moderate reputation in this eouQtry« When I leHk 
the United Statea, there were, in Cambridge bnt foor profeasors to 
loatniet in the literature and languages of all natioiM» ancient and 
modem, and in Yale there was but one. Such a field is too wide 
for any one mind to grasp it. You may advance some distance on 
many beaten tracks, but you will never make any discoveries* 
unless vou confine yourself to one or two. 

You must not understand me as saying, that a professor of 
Hebrew should not be so familiar with Arabic, Syriac, Latin, 
and Greek, and with the modern languages, as to read them with 
faoility. This is indispensable, if he will acquire an iattmmt* 
knowledge of the Hebrew, or avail himself of the discoveries of 
ethers, and this the Germau professors do universally. It is rare 
to find one who cannot translate from six to seventeen languages, 
and they can often speak three or four ; but they devote most of 
their strength to one, or even to a lew works of a single 
languatre. By this division of labour, they have introduced in 
these institutions a more thorough course of exegctical instruction 
than has ever existed elsewhere. With us, if a student can give 
a grammatical translation of a few of the authors of elassical 
litenture, he is pronounced a fine Greek and Latin scholar, and he 
leaves the university in the blase of a Salutatory or Valedictory* 

Exegesis, so far as I am acquaiotod with our literary institutions, 
aid I have friends connected with many of them, has scarcely 
become a part of classical instruction. Here they learn the con- 
struction of the ancient lan^uaj^es much more minutely than wUh 
us; 90 much bo, that all tlie ruit s and exreplions of the syntax 
must be understood by the student. When he is familiar widi 
these, .he is supposed to have acquired such a knowledge of the 
language, as imperfectly to qualify him for commencing the study 
of its authors. Much more remains to b» done before be can 
pvme an ezegetical eourse to advantagt. He moat became tbo* 
roughly acquainted withtlie geography, the antiquities, the physicfl 
character of the country whose hterature he ia perusing, before he 
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enters upon this mode of studying. In pursuing it as an exeget, 
he must study, most intimately, Ujc characiti oi the people, aa 
moral, iiilcllectiial, aiiti jiliybual beings; be able to trace every 
custom and every image to its sourco ; become acquainted with 
4heir mythology and philosophy ; ascertain whether their opinions 
on these tubjecls were introduced by their intereoviM with wnrouud- 
iDg natloDtf or had their origui in their own pecdiar chmdori 
make hunself intimately acquainted vith their hialoiy, ]awa» atalo 
of aociet^t social intereoii»e» modo of life, theb pomiliaf xitoa 
and ceremoides; eianine the circimictaneeo andsr which tiia 
author wrote his work, and of the nation at the time it was written ; 
in one word, discover every thing connecicd n\ uh them as moral, 
intellectual, politiralf reliL'ion.-, sorial, and physical Ix ings; so that 
he may, in the fullest inaiuicr, overcDine all those dillirulties ^vhirh 
distance, time, and place, have thrown in the way oi the readei^ 
it U from the porauit of this course, that to many of tiieae p r o f ca a oia 
, nppoar, in their atudiea and lectore-roomc, to Ure move in paat 
ages than in the present eentiuy, and to be more 4ff*'ffty with tho 
manner* and emtoms of antiqiiitj than with those of Gorman^. It 
is thns that they team to loel the tme spirit of Dafid* of Isahd^ 
ifisehylm, Eoripidcs, Dante, or Oatderon, wiA almost the tame 
force as the contemporarfes of those poets. Such a professor 
becomes, in lacl, a lamp tu guidti ihc student in ilie darkness of 
antiquity. 

It is not in ancient languages only, that they pursue this course 
of exetretlcal instruction. The cemarhs jott madealMVS^ are as 
applicable to their lectures ott modem iitsfatnrOi as to thai of 
Greece and Rome* In iact» no other course of study is eon* 
nidered of any avail, and any other mode of lecturing woold lio 
the means of rendeiiDg erery seat of the lectiiro-room vacant 
This exegetical mode of study Ims been pursued wilh ftr moro 
nrdoor, during the last seventy years, than before. Michaelis, ia 
oriental literature; lleyac ami Krnesti, in the am lent lan^ages, 
created an intcrrKt in exeocais, previously unknown in this 
country. They have been succeeded by hundreds, perhaps it 
should be said by thousamls, who have applied Uiis mode of 
studying to tho literature of almost every language, fromCluna to 
the ultima Iluaie. TJio number of distinguished cssgils, is HoA 
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ipreatcrnow lhm\ at any previous period. Tbisremark is particularljr 
appltcabi* lo the Orientalists aod Greeians of ihis conatry for 
IheM m the ihubm wbich they reoetve wfaea they arrive el 
eaiineiiee» being celled ^ longer Oeimene. 

Tho ieaie enbdiTiiioD of leboor exiete in efanoit every other 
depertmeat of inetmetioot aa moet of the uufeisitiee poaieai 
ceMnete and apfaimtm aulficieiitly extemiTe, to illnatrate eveiy 
branch of science. Though foroipn languages and literature are 
pursued here with an intero^t tm known since the rclui niaii on. an 
equal ardour is mnnifc^lud in llie study of medicine, and in many of 
the branches of physical acience. In consequence oftiua IheGerman 
students acquire a thorough education in all the most importaal 
hianehea of knowledge* The diatance between them and e«r ^ 
own atndanta la of eourae very great The former, when they 
enter the nmveraitiea are much better aci|iiainted with the claaaical 
Kteratore, than onra when they arc gradeated, and many of them 
are superior to many of our professors. This must continue to 
be the fact, so long aa our literary professors are compelled tu 
trace the immense field of classic or modern literature, and it may 
be added, ao long as oiir universitiea continue on their j^i^seni 
footing. 

I With US, as well aa in Germany, the professors are chosen (or 
' life* b«t hare the reiomblanee eeaaas. In the United Statea we 
give them a anfficient aahry, to enable them to live pleaaantly; 
and wtai onee choeen, they rea&ie tliat their fortune ia made, that 
they have r e ach ed the ultimatom of aseent Here they receive 
only half a anbiiatenee for themselves and fomiltes ; and whether 
they acquire the other half or not, depends entirely upon their 
own efforts. They perfectly imderbiaud, tJiat nothing but a repu- 
tation for talents nnd altaiiimcnls will fill their lectnre rooms, and 
that to acquire tliis iame, the most indefatigable application and 
indoatry are necessary. Every department has its four or six 
profesaora and teachers, who deliver lectures on subjects so nearly 
aimSlar* tliat a conatant rivalry ia produced. For example, to n 
student pursuing Greek literature, it is of very little importance 
whether he reads Sophocles or Enripfdes, but it is very necesasry 
that the profeasor whoae leeturest he attends should be thoroughly 
•C4|iiaiiitadwith the author he attempts to cjtplaiik The«c geuik- 
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■ttn perfectly andeiitftiid, as weH tlie flag* and steamboat 
froprletoTs of our eovntry, that if they are negligent^ they will be 
deaerted. Tina fa not a Mitle ineraaaed by the dtviaioii into 
ordlnaiy aad extimotdiaaiy ptofeaaora and teaehera. Hie latter 
daM who are paid nothing by^ the goTerament, but are only per^ 
■dtted to deliTer leetnrea, reeeiTe a Frederick d'or from each 
of the pupils, and are almost universally stimulated by necessity. 
Besides this ihvy feel all the ardour of youth, and the consequent 
long^ing" for reputation. To acquire sul)sistence and fame, they 
make unwcaricil exertions. Before them they see the extraordinary 
professors, whose title in the eyes of the studenta, girea them 
a prior elaim ; and to overtake them in the race they strain 
every serve* The extraordinaiy profeaaora aee below them « 
namber of young ment potting ibrdi all tiieit energy, wldlo above 
then A«y behold the ordinary prolbaaora ' who have renehed iho 
higfaeat point of aaeent Thia elaaa are placed under the Inflnenee 
of two mMt powerfbl atlmalanta, the fear of being overtaken by 
the teachers, and the desire of surpassing the ordinary professors. 
The ordinary professors sec l>€low them two classes, at different 
distances, rapi<!ly risinii; towards them, often almost treading upon 
their heels, and not unfrequcntly taking the lead in the number of 
their anditors, as well as in reputation. Under such a stimulus, 
they rery rarely iall aaleep, or relax 4eir efforts, onsil age or 
debility arrivea. 

Thia cotttinned atrifii haa the happieat eflbet on the Kteratm of 
Ada country, and in diia reapoet, ihoOefman oniveraidea are better 
orgaiuaed than any otherabi Europe. It ia folly to suppoae, that 
the mere influence of principle wfll induce nost profeaaora who do 

not foci izreat enthusiasm in their departments, to make the neces- 
sary eiibrta to arrive at excellence. They will often find ]>\\d 
weather in mnter, and real or imai^inary debility the rest of the 
year, an excuse for relaxation or indolence. 

American profeaaors are usually atationary from forty-five to 
fifty yeara of age, until their dceeaae; or, to indulge the utmost 
diarity, they advance veiy little after that period; here, they 
are continually acquiring too by new attainmenta, and tey art 
larely ^>^aran#d» even at aevenly. 

In ibe^MiMtates, the profeaaora naoaUy write but one conrao 
of lectures, which i& delivered Lrom year to year, until it loses with 
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even themielvefl half iu interest* from Its monotony; here^ there 
trc very few who do not deliver two, three, and even four 
courses on different branches of their profession at the same time, 
which occupy them as many hours during three, four, and even five 
days of the week. With us, a professor is usually chosen at a 
Very early period of life, and long before his attainments have 
qualified him for his station, with the hope that his talents and 
industry will justify the appointment. If, as is sometimes the 
case, they are chosen at a more advanced age, they are selected 
from one of the professions in which they have been so long 
occupied, that they have had but little time to devote to any 
thing but the practical part of it. This is particularly true of 
theology and medicine, and is almost equally so in the department 
of law* Though they make very good clergymen, lawyers, and 
physicians, very few of them, however distinguished are their 
talents, make able professors* A man designed for such a station, 
like an officer in the army, should be educated for his profession, 
and should go through all the gradations of ascent, until he 
arrives at the highest chair of instruction. It is almost as unsafe to 
choose a professor of theology, of law, or of medicine, because the 
person chosen was a good preacher, lawyer, or physician, as it 
would be to elevate a common soldier to Uie rank of general, 
because ho performed his drill with great precision. The one 
requires as long a course of study and of diligent application as 
the other* Happily for Germany, a very diflbrent course is 
pursued here. Before an individual can reach the humble station 
of teacher, he must exhibit fine talents, and an amount of learning 
which few of our professors possess. In this station he remains a 
long time, and years must roll away, unless his attainments arc 
very uncommon, before he is raised to the extraordinary chair. 
Previous to this elevation, he passes six, eight, ten, and sometimes 
fifteen years, in the most diligent research, relying entirely upon 
his own efforts for success* 

When a professor at length takes the first ascending step, he is 
not considered qualified to receive the compensation or title of an 
ordinary professor. Here he remains many years dependant upon 
the three or four hundred dollars that he receives from govcm- 
iBent, and on the fees of his lectures for subsistence, until ho 
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shows tlie same decided saperiority oTer his brethren of the same 
class, that he did when, as a teacher, lie wa» called to the 
extraordinary chair. Even this is not enough. The German uni- 
versities are all rival institutions, and the custom is universal, of 
appointing those who fill the prominent places in any one of them, 
to a similar place in another. To induce them to leave the chairs 
which they occupy, large pecuniary offers are made, and to these 
are not unfrequently added titles and decorations. The govern- 
ment of the university are thus wider the necessity of retaining 
them by similar offers, or of seeing many of the students follow- 
ing the professor to a neigbouring institution. Learning and 
talent are thus thrown into the market, and become as much an 
article of commerce as any branch of manufactures. They are 
usually struck off to the highest bidder, unless the peculiar excel- 
lence of the library, as at Gottingen, or of the hospitals, as at 
Berlin, should induce the individual to make a pecuniary sacrifice 
for the sake of the greater facilities which his actual situation 
affords for arriving at eminence. 

In consequence of this prevailing eustom,y an extraordinary 
professor is far from being certain of advancement to an ordinary 
chair, although he may have arrived at the first rank among his 
rivals in the university where he resides. If the fame of some 
other in a distant institution should surpass his own, he may have 
the mortification of seeing the vacancy filled by a stranger. The 
consciousness of this danger is a new motive to him to be ever 
active, and the thorourrh preparation which he makes, accordingly 
enables him, when he has at length arrived ot the ne plus ultra of 
ascent, to appear in every respect fitted for his station. Here ho 
is still tinder the* influence of the motives which have been already 
referred to, which tend to keep him constantly active. But with even 
those habits of application he might, at times, be persuaded to 
relax his efforts. Many of these gentlemen by the time they have 
reached the ordinary professorship, have acquired such fortunes 
or reputation as might induce them to cease from exertion and 
to live upon their past fame, like " a sword in its scabbard rust- 
ing inglorioutjiy away," were not new motives still to be presented 
to their minds. These are the titles and ribbons which are con- 
ferred by the moiiarchs on those ordinary professors, who in that 
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Station acquire great distinction. As toon as a man here has ac- 
quired fortune lie covets titles, for literary reputation is not suffi- 
cient to satisfy the boundless love of distinction. The desire of 
having a Von prelii^cd to his name, the hope of receiving the order 
of the black eagle of Prussia, of the white falcon of Weimar, of 
the great cross of the order of merit of Bavaria, &c., which from 
time to time are conferred on the literati of this country, induces 
him to continued exertions. The presentation of one of these 
increases his wish for more, until he becomes as desirous of them 
as an Italian vetturino is of his buono ma no. With this system of 
advancement, bestowing its rewards exclusively according to the 
talents and industry of the individual, you will easily perceive 
that to be a professor in Germany, requires an amount of learning 
and a course of preparation to which in the United States we are 
strangers. 

Many of the preceding remarks are made with feelings of deep 
regret, and not in the spirit of censure. I am perfectly aware of 
the great difficulties that are thrown in the way of attainments in 
a country like our own : I am equally aware that the means of 
procuring an education in some branches of knowledge, particu- 
larly in exegetical theology, have not extensively existed till within 
aTew years. Most of these difficulties can be henceforth over- 
cy)me, with the aid of (rerraan ardour and German industry. This 
is the vinegar that will soften the intellectual mountains which 
the Btudcnt is compelled to climb. With these no Alpine height* 
need discourage him, nor induce him to retire and leave the glo- 
rious country which lies beyond, unexplored and unconqucred. 
With tliis he will surmount every eminence, and though Alps on 
Alps arise, he will continually advance, until standin^r on an intel- 
lectual Mount Blanc, the prospect of another clime and a di«<!ant 
age rises to his view, to reward him for his exertions. 

The time I hope will soon arrive, wlien the facilities for acquir- 
ing knowledge will be within the reaeh of every individua^J^^ 
theological professor who is not well versetl in exegrtical litcmtu^ 
does not exist this side of the Rhine, and few ch r!X) mcn ran l>€ 
found in this part of Germany, who are not tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the Hebrew language and its literatin e. It would be 
imreasonable to demand, that our professors should be as profound 
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schdlars as llwsc of this country : tiiis at present is impossible. 
We hftTe no iBbraries hy means ef which they can arrive at Um 
same degree of esoeUence. With the eieeptioo of that of Cam* 
bridfe, I heve not seen one that conteinef independently of ile 
Greekf Leimt >od Bnglith euthon» one work in twenty whieh ie 
ladiipeanUe to the eye of n Gennan fibnrian* and whieh can 
easily be foiin4 in the large libraries of this eonntry. With soch 
a poverty of materials, how can it be expected that we shoald ar- 
rive even a; auuuliuLc iLputauun iii literdlurc aad hcience ? Bat 
ahhough the h'-*nr'aTi. the professors in modern literature, and- • 
especially the uuliiors who write on sul^jt cts aside from the beaten 
tnckt can procure but few of the booka to which they are referred 
in emnining the subjects on which they write ; those who fill the 
diaifs of classicai titeiatnre and of theology^ will soon be able to 
procnre anch aa are neeeassiy to Sfecome thorough exegets in their 
depnrtmenlB. Even where these do not exist; it is delightfal to 
leHeetf that our conuneree with fioropp is now so extended* as to 
enable' them at any time to procnre them. Neither om* literary 
men nor our clerg-ymen, are in such indigent circumstances, as to 
prevent their availinir themselves of the chcf-iTontvrcs in iorcign 
literature in their departments. A little of I lannibai'a vinegar will 

enable them hereafter to surmount every obstacle. 

No one can lament more tiian myself the poverty of our libra- 
ries. 1 shoald look upon the individual who would estabhsh such 
' alibiary m the United Stales, as that of Gottingen, as thegieatsst 
benefrc^^to niy couatryt who has lired since the days of Wash- 
ington.^f rsaideneo near audi a libiary as that just mentionedv 
near ih<Me of Beriin» of Dresden^ or of la Bibli0thtpte du Roi at 
Paris, ii^almost enough, independently of family attachments, to 
reconcile a student to leave his country, and to reside in a iorei^n 
land. How \n]\<r shall w v w.wi lit foic :i «mall part of the literary 
treasures of the Continent are landed on our shores i Wiicn will 
our libraries become objects of interest to the eye of the foreicrner I 
On^couny^s overflowing with wealtht and her physical and mo- 
ral resoMil excite the astonishment of foreign nations. The 
time has^one by, for us to ehaunt the old hackneyed song, We 
must lerel our forests belbre we strike the lyre.^ The United 
Stales ara at least twice as rich as Frussia, and are increasiog iu 
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wealth with five times the rapidity. We have as yet very limited 
menns of acqviriiig Hteiaiy reputation, and iioi one imiYersity, in 
til* €h$niian feme of ih% wonL Prassia, with an equal populalioBa 
has tix national imiveriitiei* each of which* Greifawald excepted, 
has from two to Um times as many instrncton as Cambridge ; and 
tha^ of Berlin, has greater literary resources than all the collegiala 
and uniTersiQr librariee and eabinets of the United States eaa 
afford. 

When I speak of tlic universities of Germany, you must not 
understand me speakinjr of insiitiitirms which are the same with 
our own. They correspond only with the professional depart- 
ments in our colleges. The students herot be£ore they enter them» 
reeelTc an edncation in the Essies, at some one or two of the hun* 
dred gymnasia of the country, much superior to thai aeqofiied at 
our colleges; and hi mathematibi and physical science, one that ie 
equal to that in most of the latter. To form a correct eomparieoa, 
it is nnneeessary to deduct all die academical students. I have 
BOW before me a list of all the students in the Prussian uniFersities 
in 1825. More than three-fourths of these arc pursuing: theology, 
law, and medicine. The remainder arc studying «aiue one. or more 
of the fifty or mxiy braurhes of the philosophical department, 
many of them with the intention of devoting themselves to science 
or belles-lettres, while others hope to obtain places under gorem- 
ment, or to lead a life of ease on thehr estates. In these six unl- 
veiaities there were the last year, 4816 students** In the medical 
e^ools of Phi]adelphia,BBltimore, NewwYork, Boston, l^»lia¥en, 
. Lexington, and Dartmouth, the only ones whidi >|jlesem to be 
named, there were never more than 1300 students at a time, pro* 
bsbly not more titan 1100. The theological schools of Audover,! 
Cambriilgfe, New-Haven, Princeton, Auhurii, New- York, and Vir- 
ginia, they have never had at any t'^ne time four hundred studr nts. 
There are not one huudred young men studying law at all the 

* In the wittt«r of 1088, tbcta wno m the Prtianaa nnireriitllSi Jh€ Ami- 
ifuid eight hMmM ami ntneQr st^Mita. Vid« Forstgn Review, No. 9d, p«ge 

t Reference it hero mado to the state nf the medioal, theological, tad la- 
gal schools, prsvions to th^ jou 18^ wb«a 1 west to Enropo. 
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colleges and universities of our country. The number of gra- 
duates who are pursuing science and literature at these institutions, 
with the intention of devoting their lives to these punuits, haa 
never been fifty. Taking the largest of these estimates, we have 
in Pmsaia the number of students amounlmg to 4616 ; in the Uni- 
ted SlateSf to 1860. It should be recollected, however, that three* 
Ibnrths of onr stodeots are the sons of omr fiirmers, while not one 
in fifty is here the son of a peasant From this yon will be ena- 
bled to form a comparative estimate respecting the liberal educa- 
tion of die inhabitants of the towns in tliis countr) , and m tiie 
United States. 

Happily for the literature of Prussia, as it must be admitted, this 
country is not a confederate republic, and it has but two prominent 
sects. There is, acocmlingly, no necessity for establishing a uni- 
▼ersity in every department of the kingdom for as many difierent 
seels as there sre departments. The money devoted to the support 
of these tnstitntions, is not as with ns, drawn ofiT in forty or fifty 
channel*, (for in the United States ahnost every stale has one or 
two, and some^of tliem three and four colleges,) each of which is 
soon dried vp« Flowing as it does in a snudl number only, they 
make the wilderness to bud and blossom as the rose. The clamour • 
ut this or that province, this or that town, that the government is 
spendin fhr pruplc'^s money, ihni the university is not properly situa- 
ted, and their consrq\iei)V n lu^al to re-elect those who were instru- 
ntental in makiag such appropriations, are here unknown. Thje 
money thus apfropiiated is not, as with os, applied principally to 
hoildiiigs, to the mere ovtside of literature in the form of brick, 
almwt and mortar ; but to the establishment and hicrease of libra- 
riea« cabin^ls and appaimlus. 

In the vnivenlties of tfiis country, no Iniildings are erected, but 
those which are necessary to contain the materiel of literature. 
The lectures in most of the universities are delivered in the houses 
of the professors. In Berlin, it is true, they are held in the uni- 
versity edifice, but it is in the same building where the cabinets of 
natural history, anatomy, ikc. are assembled. In Leipzig and Halle 
a few of the lectures are delivered in the public edifice ; but most 
of Ibem are at the houses of the professors. The amount of money 
thus saved, to be appropriated to learning, u veiy great. To 
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illustrate this, we may refer to two factt whidi lure come under 
your obsrrvaiiuii. The new granite chapel at Cambridge* cost, as 
I have always understood, sixty thousand dollars; ami the two 
buildings at Andovcr, the rhapel and rollofrc. eichly tli u'- ind. 
Two buildings at New-HaveUi corresponding, in almost every res« 
peet, with those of 4ndoreri and equally useful, though inferior m 
beauty, coat 34,000 doUare, or 12,000 each. Had simUar edifieee 
Wn erected at thoee places, there would bare been left a auiploi 
of 48,000at Cambridge, and of 66^000 at Andover* for the ineieaae of 
the libraries of those institutions. This sum, judiciously expended 
in Europe, would hare procured for the former thirty thousaadt 
and for tlie latter thirty-five or forty thousand volumes of standard 
works. AVhat a different prospect would such an appropriaiiua 
have presented to the eve of the scholar! What an iniiuence 
would two such libraries, united to those which now exist in thoso 
institutions, have exerted on the public mind ! They would soon 
have become the favourite residences of our students, the clastts 
ground of our country ; and graduates would have resorted to 
them from every college in the United States, to arail themselTes 
of their literary treasures. 

The prospects of our coiftntiy, in a political point of view, are 
▼ery brilliant ; sufficiently so to satisfy the most ardent wishes of 
an American. My heart heais \\ uh pride and joy when I contrast 
its prosperity with that of the rirhest countries on the continent ; 
and when 1 look forward to the future, I think I can see the United 
States rising with a grandeur and glory unequalled since the birth 
of time. In a religious point of view, it is equally flattering. The 
activity of our bencToIent and religious institutions, leads one lo 
hope, that the time is not ht distant, when the silenoe of our im* 
mense forests, now only broken by the shout of the savage, and 
the howl of the wolf, will be exchanged for the sounds of sBony 
thousand church going bells,** and that from most of its hamlets, 
prayer will daily ascend from hearts overflowing^ witli gratuuUe and 
love. The rapid increase of these institutions leads one to beHere 
that, ere long, many of the ships whu li sjjreatl their canvass lor a 
Pagan land, will bear missionaries, bibles and artists, to diffuse the 
blessings of Christianity and civilization to those buried in igno» 
laneeandsia. But with all this to excite our joy, then is, is o«r 
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Htemy ]iroftpecti« Ttfiy little to gladden th« eyt. I fear t2iat» in 
this^retpeet, we are to be the by-word of monarchUts. Our can- 
non and our eommeree will make us reipected» perhaps feared, but 
. will do little to excite the admiration of the literati of Europe. 
Who can look at Lorenzo de Medici, without feeling far more res- 
pect for him as the patrua uf genius, than as tlic richest man of 
Florence? Who can look at that republic, and distino^uish its proud 
merchants, in the blaze of its literary fame ? Wliat inu lligmt 
American can look at England, and feel half the respect for her 
proud triumphs, from Crecy and Poictiers to Waterloo, that he 
does for her Shakspeare, her Milton* her Bacon, and Newton? 
Hie arches of triumph whieh commemorated those nctories, harot 
and wilit crumble into obliTion; but those proud names will shine 
with increasing effulgence, untO time shall be no more. 

Our universities, in some respects, resemble those of Eng- 
land ; which, however well they may answer in a monarchy, are 
very ill adapleti tu a republic like ours. As a nation, we are the 
most intelligent ou earth ; as a literary nation, ours is the least 
respectable, the Catholic countries south of us, and those in South 
America excepted. Commerce, agriculture, manufactures, and 
poKticst absorb most of our thoughts ; and we feel perfectly satis- 
fied if our sons receive an education similar to that of their fathers. 
In this respect» we have not advanced with the spirit of the age. 
American travellers are proverbial on the continent for their Igno* 
xance of foreign language and literature. Even few of our foreign 
ministers can talk fluently in other languages than their own when 
they leave our shores, while almost every valet de place, and ser- 
vant of a large hotel in Germany, Russia, or Italy, can at least spe;ik 
French, and many of them English. We appear to feel extensively 
at? if the treasiirr^ of the mind were coiiiined to the Latin, Greek, 
and English languages. For this reason not only the ch^ d^oeuvreM 
of the continental nations, but the researches they have made in 
oriental and modem Mtoraturoi are, to most of our countrymen, 
sealed books. How many hundreds of our lawyers sre unacquainted 
with the celebrated code of Napoleon, because they have never 
learned the French language 1 How large a number of our physi- 
cians are equally ignorant of die aetual stete of tfieir own science 
in Faris, fur the same reason ! How few of our clergymen are suf- 
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ficfently ae<iiiftiiited with the GrenUMi langaage, to mat fhemadtm 
of Ibe m cT chci made io oriental titeratinrey and of tte ^loal dia- 
coTcrtea of the Gennana in eritieinn. 

The peculiar form of our government renders it excessively dif- 
ficult to establish a university on a popular foundation, without 
irritating not only the fecliniis of every man who loves to harp 
upon national economy* but also of every sect throughout the atata 
where the university is to be located. Our division into go mmnj 
anal! republica, ezcitea the very laudable deaiio in the odnda of 
many of the inhabitanta» to ha?e a aUte oniTeraity. T3m fociiBf 
with 118 almoat muTeraaUy ez]ata» that a fonndation mnat be laid 
the religiona inatruetion of the atudenta. As the fnnda of the iaelilii- 
tion are not sufficient to endow a profeaaorahip, and build a ehapei 
for every sect, one of them mmi, in this respect, be favoured ; and 
'in tlie eyes of the public, it is iriinicdintely transformed into an 
engine fur promoting tiie views of Prrshyterians, Episcopalians, or 
Baptists. Those belonging to other sects immediately become dis- 
satisfied, and henceforwiu-d refuse, if they form a majority, to 
make* the necessary appropriations to its support. If not aofE- 
dently nmnerous to prevent this, they usually auooeed by raising 
the hue and cry of waating the public money, in which all young po- 
liticians unite, aa tUa ia tlie road to succeis at tl^ enauing eleetioii* 
Our literary inttitotlons, like the hare, are thus hunted down ; and 
ii ilwy escape destruction, they fire compelled to pass an existence 
in silriH r. far remov(;d from the notice of their pursuers. In this 
respect, a monarrliK-al uw m of government possesses immense ad- 
vantages over a republic. Most mouarchs glory in being thought 
^the patrons of learning, the Mfleceoaa of their countries. For- 
tunately fpr literature, they can dispose of the public funda to pro- 
mote its prosperity, without being afraid of loaing the Totoa of An 
lower elassea in their vidnity* The cry of waating Ac p«opb*a 
money,** raised by t|ieae and aimilar claaaea of aoeieiy, who wmdd 
rejpice to bring every one down to their own lerel of ignorance, aa 
well as the poisonous breaA of sectarianism, like the Bimora and 
Sirocco, dry up all those fountains in our country wliich are neces- 
sary to the luxuriance of literature. Under their influence it often 
pinr'^ away ; and if it survives, it flourishes like an exotic in^a bar- 
ren and frigid aoiL 
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Wert it not fof our 
we thoidd be phced upon » footing eoiiiAwluit efanikr to die eattJl 
«lftteB of Germany. like oar indiTidaal itateii they tre too amell 

in population and resonraea to exert much Udlaenee on tfie poHdea] 

world. Only one a\ cuue to distinction remains, viz. that of lite- 
rature. Accordingly we find in many of them, at least one uni- 
Versitv, which is patronised in tlie most liberal mr-.nner, and pro- 
vided veryabundantly with the maXcriel of inatructioo. A literary 
rivalry k thns excited* which ia not only visible in the broad Ibmi- 
datioii OB which they mt| but alao in the atrife which to generally 
exists sBiong the monaiehay to obtain the moat endnaiit fiterati of 
thia eoimtry* If o means widnn iheir power are left memployed 
to aft^ the sanunit of ezecUence, and to inerme the MUdeo 
for faistmetion* Accordingly yon find that aoiha of theee atatea, 
whoae territory and population are so amallt as afanoat to eaeape 
your observation' in a general survey of Europe, hold in the lite- 
rary world a more distinguished rank than the country of tlie 
C/ar, notwithstanding he can say with Fhilip,in SdiiUer's tragedy 
of Don Carlos, 

** Dit Boana gtlit in mesnsm Staat niakl anlar.*** 

Wetmar, for example, wUh a territory not larger than many of 
the eoontica of New-York, and a population of two hondred and 
thiee thousand iahabitanta, haa a mdveraity of between fSoor and' 
fire Irandred atadents,t with two Ubmriea, containing one hundred 

and forty thousand Tohnnetf three learned societies, and several 

distinguished gymnasia, besides other schools of an elevated cha- 
racter. Baden, with a territory not so large as Massachusetts, and 
a populfition of but little over a million, ha? two universities, con- 
taining almost twelve hundred students, three public libraries, in 
which are assembled one hundred and. forty thousand volumesi 
four Ijreea, and fourteen gymnaria, to lay nothing of iktt numerooa 
Latin aehools which eadat there. It is such hiatitotioni which give 

• 

* The saa navar wts on ray dominionsi 

t Before the murder of Kotzebu* there were almost flevca hondred Btiidents 
in that university. As Sand was a student of Jena, many of the German 
monarchs enacted a Uw, forbidding any of thtirsabjiets to join that aaivar* 
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to ttiMe petty kin^domi and duchies their fame, without whieli 
they would be almost unnoticed, or if obaerred, toon forgottem 
by the traveller* More learned trorks have laaned from the uoi- 
Tersi^ of €U>tttngen In leaa than ninety-fire years, than from the 
whole continent of America during the three centuries which liaTe 
elapsed since its discovery. It is this Ittenry reputation which 
has extended the fame of these countries to the most di(«tant lands 
where students exist, and their patrons, in ilic eyes of every phi- 
lanthropist, have iniitli more reason to glorv in their prusperitv, 
than the autoruit in his million of havonets. W'hv raiin«>t most of 
our states, in proportion to their population, hold tlie same intel- 
lectual rank in the Bepnblic of Letters ? They might easily do 
It, were their governments sufficiently enlightened to place our 
literary institutions on an equally broad foundation* provided the 
spirit of sectarianism would not violate the compaMtively holy 
ground of literature, and by its proselyting bfceth cover it with 
niln and desolation. 

Before dismissing this subject, on which I have dwelt perhaps 
already too long", I must ailude to a defect which exists ui all uur col- 
leges and universities, one too, of which we seem to be totally uncon- 
scious. I allude to the appointment of tutors to instruct the tliree 
younger classes. The station itself is neither sufficiently lucrative, 
nor respectable, in the eyes of these young gentlemen, nor in those 
•f the public, to induce any one of them to fix upon it as a permd- 
neni ^mpkymenL The great majority of those who fill these 
placeaj are choeen from one to three years, after receiving their 
degrees. Puring this interval, many of them, It is true, have been 
employed In instruction in our grmmmar schools, In the hie, h«c, 
hoc, and the o,^, to of Latin and Greek literature, but others have 
been pursuing their classical studies, and are thus less qualified 
to become instructers then when they were graduated. Even 
the former have been most ot the time occupied with the rudi- 
ments of these languages, and however well they may be qualified 
to give instruction in this respect, they do nothing towards 
explaining the author exegetically, or nuildng their hearers feel 
his beauties. The recitations become mere dry translations, with- 
out any allusion to the antiquities, the state of society, or the 
circumstances under which the author wrote, his work often mm 
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words, conveying ideas lo faint, as to divest his poetry or prose 

of most of its beauty. The recitation is resorted to from neces- 
siiy, consequently listened to with hut little pleasure, and its 
termination dilTuses joy over the &ce8 of most of those who are 
present. 

Independently of the youth and the want of preparation of this 
class of instracten* there is another evil quite as great, and which 
exists almost aniversally in our colleges. Most of the tutors at 
their appointment are parsniug their profeMional studies, or eoqi- 
menoa them soon after. The limited salary they reeenre, presents 
no inducement to them to eontinne any longer in this situation 
than is necessary, as each of the professions hold oat to them a 
much more flattering prospect. Instead of devoting all their time 
to preparing themselves for their recitaiions, not a small part of 
it is pa-scd in studying law, meflirine, or theolofrv. They view 
these phtccs as harbours, where they can safely lie during the 
storm which usually darkens the prospects of yoimg men just 
preparing to enter on their course of life. Their future profession 
is the great object of interest, and one to which most of the ener- 
gies of their minds are directed. Though in instruction they com- 
ply with their prescribed duties, they rarely do much to rouse the 
enthusiasm of their pupils, and quite as rarely find their own 
excited. Were their salaries increased two*fold, and they thus 
enabled to marry, there would be no difliculty in finding young 
men of talents whu would gladly avail themselves of such stations, 
not lor a few years onlv, but until tin y. by their attainments, were 
called upon to till the vacancies in the professorial chairs of the 
colleges and universities of our country. Instead of finding them- 
selves treated with 00 little respect as they oAen are by studentiy 
4iey would in their eyes be regarded as but little inferior to the 
profesiors, as many of them, from their age and attainmenliy 
would become their equals. The remarks I have made when speak- 
ing ot the importance of thoroughly educating professors fi>r their 
stations, are equally applicable to t^is class of instructors. Their 
labour miglit be greatly diminished, if each one, like the teachers 
in the German universities, would confine himself to one depart- 
ment, and infitruct all the clasjie« in that. They would then 

arrive at a thorough knowledge of their particoiar branches of learn- 
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uuong their pupUt. Tlieir instnietioiit inileed of bcug ae il 
often not veiy Intereitingv wooiM be prised hy most of their 

pupils, and the recitation bell would be to them a summons to 
a literary banquet, no less agreeable tiian that whieh calls them io 
the refectory. 
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Or «ll the ill*lookiiig and doTenly ttndents that I have wmfu in 
Enropet there are none to be eompared with thoee of thia 
unlYenity. Thejr are nsnally indifferently dreeaed, with eoata and 
pantaloona of eveiy fashion that has perplexed the men of the 
needle for the last dozen yeara. Most of them wear woollen 
shirts, of a yt'llowish white, or red colour. Of those who wear 
linen, the iiiiinber is very siriall tliai have collars tu this garment. 
A few of them, like the stutlcnl.s in t!u' smalkr lowns, still adhere to 
the old German dress, and wear a profusion of locks, but the 
number is constantly diminishing, as they are entirely iinobsenred 
In this large dty. Their flannel and woollen shirts are often 
eoncealed by a Teal buttoning to the throat, or by a ckemUettet 
which is ftatened with strings to the neek. This article of almost 
erery German stndenCs wardrobe, is abont a foot aqnare, covering 
tibe breast It haa a mfle attached to it, of such dimensions» that 
conld Dominie Sampson have seen one of them, he would havn 
cried out " prodigious with more than usual emphasis. Others ' 
conceal tljeir woollen sliirts, by plaited folds of black silk, which are 
attnched to a rollar of the patne material. Those of them who can 
aflbrd to buy cravats, prop up their chins by means of an enormous 
stifTcncr, which renders it almost as diiTicult for them to behold 
their feet, as it was for Falstaff to sgc his knees. With few 
exceptions, they wear caps of black cloth, with a crown from one 
to two inches In heightt These cover only the top of the headf 
and are so smalt, as to bear the same proportion to their cranimns, 
as a clam shell to the skull of a monkey. 

Most of the students are very poor ; but, although they are not 
clad in the most modern costume, and have but little jrrace fulness, 
they arc exceedingly industrious. Many of them make their 
breaidaats upon a piece of dry bread, which they eat in tba 
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lecture-rooms, or in the lobby of the university, during the interim 
between the lectiirea* They are the most etudious of any of the 
■tttdents whom J hare seen, and appear actuated by a most ardent 
dedre to acquire knowledge. Although not required to be present 
at the lectures* they are very rarely absent As they are under no. 
restraint, they attend what lectures they please* and when tfaey 
please; and, although they are permitted to return home, ad 
libitum, ihey so rarely avail themselves of this privilege, that the 
lecture-rooms are as well filled during the last week of the course 
as during the first. You cannot ra?t a plance at them, without 
discoTering that they are not very clean in their exterior; still they 
manifest such enthusiasm in the pursuit of knowledge, (for not a 
small proportion of them, are bearing up under the presanra of the 
greatost poverty,) that you cannot lul to respect them. 

In the lectnre-rooms, they uniTersally take notes, and write 
with as great rapidity as if they were listening to the inatraetioBS 
of the. Pope. It is objected by foreigners to this custom, so 
nnlversal in the German universities, that tfie students write too 
much, and depend entirely on the ipse dixit of the professor, and 
that, as a consequence, they do not exercise their own powers, 
but become the mere parrots of his opinions. An anecdote, 
illustrative of this eagerness of the students to write down every 
thing that the professor utters, and of the supposed ralue of th^ 
note books, was related to me while at Gottingen. A young man 
from Hesse Cassel, who had passed three years at the university 
of Heidelberg, having finished his odncatSon, started for home wiA 
neaily twenty volumes of notes which he had taken at the lectnra. 
On file way, his trunk, containing his note books, was cut off 
from the cartiage. He was so distressed in consequence of thin 
fobbery, for he regarded it as the loss of his education, that he 
returned to Heidelberg, and studied three years longer, to provide 
himself with a trunk full of learning. This anecdote, it is true, 
exhibits the ragerpcss of the students to collect the opinions and 
remarks of the professors, in rather a ludicrous light. A ^ort 
residence at a German nnfversi^, however, will convince any one, 
that this habit results not so much from a belief that the pfofeasora 
are oracnlar, as from the peculiar curcnmslanees in which liie 
atodents are phoed. Most of them ate in auch indigent dmu- 
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stAiices, not only at the university, Injt even for leveral years after 
they have became iawyera, physicians, clerg)'meii, and iastructert 
in the gymnasia, that they ai« imable to purchate mtsy books. 
The notM which they 4ake, contain not only extraeti of the 
lectnres, but a Utt of all the avthoiitiet referred to by the profettor* 
with the ehapten and teetlont. ¥rbett inTestigatuif aimilar sob* 
jecta afterwardt. Inttoad of being compelled to tearch a long time 
for the woikt in whieh they are diicussed, they are able to refer 
to them immediately. Many of the professors have likewise their 
own peculiar theories, which are not to hr fomul ia any published 
work ; for Ihey often do not pubiiah the subsiance of thtir k rturca 
until late in life. Besides, nine persons out of ten, can give murh 
doeer attention to a subject when they write an abatract of it, than 
v hpn \hry merely listen to tlie lecture. 

The atadentt in Berlin are not divided into Ltmdtmtuimohi^^ 
M in die miiTenitiet which aie titnaled in the tmaller townt, and 
dneb wery teldom occur among them. I hare now heen here 
nearly six monthi, and have heard of hot one. Thie cily It to 
large, tint they are almoet lost in it ; and, at they atteftbie only 
at the lectures, they find few opportunities for picking a quarrel. 
The magnitude of Berlin, and the efficiency of the police, prevent 
them from adoptine^ any customs and rules respe* ting the side 
walks, which are enforced with so much ri^rinr by the Burschen of 
Gottingen, Jena, and Heidelberg. In these small towns, the students 
bear to large a proportion to the citizens, that they usually control 
Ihem. Here they form to tmall a minority, that they ate abnott 
vnobaerred. A reddence hi a large city also, hat a tendency to 
soften and refine the i lanners of erery individoal ; and CTsn a 
German Bum^ it much lett tavagc here than eltewhere. Rows 
very seldom take place between them and ^e poUce, like those 
inutile universities just mentioned, and at Halle and Leipzig. 

In the smaller towns, difficulties occur liot unhequciuly, and 
sometimes assume a very serious character. In Halle, a few 
years since, the students armed themselves with swords and cluljs, 
fought a regular battle with the police and militaiy, and succeeded 
in driving them ont of the d^, a number being wounded on each 
tide. As the armed force was toon increased, the stndents left the 
tnm^ nad maiddog to one ol Om BsighhouriBf viOeges, omdo M 
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concluded behreea lliem mod thdr enemiw, tfaiov^ «1m wm^mAom 
of MMMof tbepfofiBtflon. InLeipzig,8iididisoidera aMfreqveiil* 
1¥h«nev«r a stnclent fuui been insulted by one of the police, 

cry of die Burachi/n, die Burschen keravs^ or ** turn oul liuf iicken,^* 
is shouted from \vui(l()\',' to window , ;iiul iVom street to street, by 
the fuurteen hundred htudenU oi" that uni\crsity, until ail other 
soimcLi are lost in tliis united shout of thunder. Out of every door, 
iasne iirom two to half a doien Burschent who direct themselvei 
to one of the aquarea, and piopare for combat The police, 
on tueh oeoaaiona, arm theniaolTea with an inatrumeni caUod 
a ^11^ It is a piece of wood» if I mistake not, somewhal 
in the form of a heavy elub» with an elastic piece of steel attached 
to it» Wheneirer the students thus assemble in eonsidenUe nna^ 
bers, with riotous intentions, the police approach them, and throw 
the Staugc on ilic pavement. The curve of this iublruuicat is so 
elastic, that it will hound Fcvcml roiU, and fall with so much force 
as to injure sevorrly tJio^c whom it strikes. It is thus thrown to 
dis})er8c them, as it can be made, by one who has had a little 
practice, to bound in any direction. This sometimes produces the 
desired effect, after several of them have been wounded. The 
atodents not nnireqnently prepare for such attacks, by arminf 
themselTce with U»ng poles, and, as the Stange is bounded at them, 
they throw it ott, and then make a charge upon the police, yrhot as 
they are not rery numerous, are almost always pot to flight by the 
OYerwhehning force of their opponents. 

In Leipzig, whenever a landlord has oflcndcd one of the stufh nts, 
and will not make a suitable apology, he is declared hy them lo 
be in Verschtss;^ that infamous. All tliose who then had rooms 
in his housf leave him, and no one dares afterwards to enter it. 
Should he at any liubftei^ueut period make an apology, and the 

* This woid is not wvj elaiiieR], havrng bMB ooiaed by thestiideals «r 

tbet Univernty. There are a great number of words and ezpteMnons made 
nm of by the membera of these bstitutioos, which are almost onintelligible to 
the Gerroanii at laige. Even the re<tea rches of German phUoloftsts will throw 

no lifrht upon the conversation of the Burtehm. It is oacn as unlike the lan- 
pnoyr of tlip literati, an the idiomatic phraaen of Hio Venetian gondoliers, and 
^leapoUtaa Laszaroni, are uoiike ths pore Xuieaa of J9oeoaeioer Miiiiisiriii 
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individual ofTrnded declare thnt ample «a lis friction hail been tg- 
ccived, this bull of cxcoinininiicatioii is aiinoimcod to be null and 
void. In Gdttingen, the poiicc resort to nuuher mode to disperse 
the students. As soon as they discover that there is a prospect of 
ft riot, they ftppMch th«Di in battle arraj, armed with stiekst to 
tiM middle of which ft fope b attached. If thcfdo not ffispctiefti 
the fat sonmons, they throw this amon^ them, and then nm 
in an opposite direction, retaining the end of the rope in their 
hands. The stick thus coming in contact with ^eir U^rs, usually 
trips them up. As soon as they arc down, tlic poiicc aJv ancc, 
take them f)ris<mcrs, and conduct them to the university prison, 
unless they siiould be rescued by their hn ilirt n. 

Very serious difficulties not unfrcqucntly occur between the 
fttodents and the government of the imiTersitaes. Yon probably 
recolkct s^ing in our ptpen, sobc few years cinee, an Account of 
oil the ttndenti of the imiveiiity of Gdttingen heTing left the 
iMtitnlion for eome cftvse of tUt hind. During my residence there 
ImI summer, the goveniment of diet mnversity eoftcled e few, 
requiring the stodents, in case they should be present at any dnel, 
to appear as witnesses. As the friends of the pai iit s roncenu ci, 
are usually invited to be pr* si nt in ronslilerabie nunil»< r.s at ihtse 
combats, they saw themselves under ilic necessity of bfing- called 
upon at 9tnj moment to testify against their companions. This law 
raised the ire of the Burschen to a boiling point. The Lands^ 
MWisdbil^wereimmedifttely assembled, when they unanimously 
voted, widi the exception of that of HenoTor, that they would 
leftve. the nniversity, unless this lew was repealed* The Heno- 
vwiami were excepted, as ft kw exists in the kingdem, ihat if nay 
student shall be expelled from that Institntion, he shall erer 
afterwards be incapable of holdinjr any office under jrovcrnmcnt. 
As this puniHliment would for rvc r destroy their future hopes in 
life, even the most violent students admitted that they nurrht 
remaia without sacrificing their honour. £very other member of 
the uniTcrsity, however, who refused to leave it, was to be con- 
sidered unworthy of the name of e Bursehi and to be treated like n 
PUlister. They agreed to depart in the night, to break the 
windows of ell those who refnsed to join them, and then compel 
them to do it by (dree. At ft subsequeni meeting of the pfoadaili 
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of UkB J^J^MH^^ld^flgt^ it wMietolv^dlo ipplj to tfao fovom* 
mant of HanoTery previoiidy to tlie exocntuNi of tfaOM mforare^ 
•nd to iMerttui whether iktfy would not alter the kw enacted by 

that of the oniTenity. Several of thete inresidente were appointed 
a comniiitce to pruceed to the capkal, anJ lay ihcir cuiiiplaint 
belurr body. On application to the govt rntnent, their peiiiion 
WM heard, but no detinite answer was given until the Semester 
was eojledf when the decUion of the directors of the university 
wai confinned* The next term, the number of students decreased 
from one to two hundred, aad Gdttingeiii which a ahort time 
before had atood nomeriealljr the aecond among the Germaii tml* 
Teraitiea» now aimk to the third or fourth plaee. 

No American can viait one of theae institationB, mkae that of 
Berlin, and perhaps those of Austria be excepted, who is not 
struck with the a^reat waat ol ari operative religious iuiiuence anionj 
the students, in mo^i, all of those which are situated in the small 
towns, there is a university ciiapel» where tliere is regularly 
preaching. As the students are not required to attend, km others 
than the theological atndenls attend divine aerrice^ unleas when 
attracted by eome eloqnent preacher. The majori^ of the pre- 
Hossors, oTon those of theology, diabeUere the revelation of the 
Old Teatament, and regard ifei authority with no more revmnee 
than atmi of the Hied or the Aneid.* Many of them look even 
upon the New Testament as unin^jnrcd. They admit that the 
instructions of Christ contain a most beavuiful system of morality, 
much purer than the writings of Socrates, Plato, and Seneca, but 
still worthy of our observation, only so far as it corresponds with 
tiie dictates of reason. Of course it haa, in their view, no obligatoiy 
force, any further ^an it tenda to promote the happineaaof aocietf. 
The miiaciee of the Old, and often Oioae of the New Teatament, 
are explained away in coorersation and in their leetsre rooma, and 
Ifae inapilation of )he Apoatlea, apd aometimea of Cbriat, is puibfidy 
denied* Aa man^ of them are men of immense research, they are 
able to present arguments in sujjporL of Lhcir opinions, which the 
students lind it impossible to answer. Consequently, whatever 
views they may have entertained on their entrance, they soon 

^ I taespt hsn tlia aaiTsndties «f Bedin and Tilbiiigeii, whan a majority 
^thatlMslegieal pfaAamsbsUava ia thaiev^cB sfllM Old Tsstamsat. 
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coincide with the professor. The critical investigation of the 
German dinnei durmg the last tifiy years, have destroyed the 
belief of the genwiiieiieti end eQlhestidty of the Old Testameot i& ) 
Germanyt to each an extent, that the majority of Intelligent Ger- 
mans now regard them ee of no higher tntherity, than the worke 
of proftne wxiten. Ho ordiodox writer hw yet eppeeied, who 
hae been eble, in their Tiew, to overthrow the argnments which 
Kavo been edfaaoed. Eren many of the Dominally orthodox dlo> 
heltOTO ita inapiratlon, and adopt the opinion, that the bookt were 
written at a much later period than that g-enerally assigned to them. 
This class generally believe that the histories which they contain 
are true, and some of them adiuit the truth of the miracles there 
related. They will, howpver, nrknowledge very extensi\ rly, that 
the argumcnUi against their authenticity are such, as hare not been 
aaitiaitartorily met, and aone will eonfeaa that they era not aDawer * 
lliem. The atadents, m you may mippoae, Tory rarely atteeh 
»neh iniportanee to the Old Teatanea«, and it la itadied by then 
aoro as a laoaauMiit of eaoieBf Matoiy and lite»tnre» thra ae a 
^nriloal guide thioagh lift. On theaulijeei oftheNewTestuaenty 
tfaoro io elao the gieeteat di?eraity of opinion, though the majority y 
of the profeMors In every department miite la dlabelieTing it. \ 

As the sabbath is derived from the Old Testament, you will 
readily- bcilieve, that ia a country where most of the lilerati and 
clertry deny the purity of the source, they will not refifurd the 
sanctity of an institution which is its fruit. As Christ arid the 
▲poailes have, in no one instance, alluded to the Christian Sabbatk 
an. binding upon ub in the Mosaic aense, even thoee who believe im 
their inapiration, will not adroit that it ia obligatory apon Christiaaa* 
1 beliere I am within the honade of trath» in waertiag, tiiat theto 
are not ive orthodox profeaiow end dergjrmea ia Germray* who 
Mloem the flahbeth in any other light, then ae a M oae le iaetltatloa**^ 
ita iailaence on the etadente, it.may be aeppoaed, ia exeeedmgly 
United, except as it furnishes the means of eontribeting to their 
health, for \v Uh ihcm it i» peculiarly the day tor hunting, riding,, 
ahooting, and lighting duels. The observance of tliis day, which ia 

* After rppcatcfl inquiries made on this BUbject, I coulH nevPr hear of & 
•ingle cl(>.rgymiin, %vho rc^a.rded^ tllS Sabbath AS obhgatory UX thesAins MOM 

ih&t we do u tho UmUd State*. ^ 
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p«litp8 tfift mo0t efltetent meiow of promotbif moitli^ unoiig mtt 
own «tadent8« is by those of this eonntry so nqfleeted, Of wone dnii 

neglected, that probably no day in the week beholds so Bmcli 

iniquity as tliis. 

In the literary institutions of the United Steles, the church, the 
clergy, and the theological students, pospess a very auspicious 
influence in promotiag morality among the students. In the 
JLotheran church, however, the church is the world, and the world 
the church, and as there is no discipline, its inflaenee is rerf 
limiled. In the eanmlnation of the theological stadents anteeedentlf 
to their admission into the desk, the only question wMeii nvUBlIjr 
eomes before the consistorj, ie that which respects their intelleetaid 
qualifieations for the office of a preacher. If found thus quaHlied, 
they are admitted to preach without hesltatioB. As nothing else 
is required, any man can enter the desk, and after he has com- 
menced his career, the public will find him very little changed. 
Unbelievers and Itelievers enter togftlur, nnd reliijion will prevail 
Tery much in the ratio oi their comparative numbers. The tlieo- 
logical students in the tmiversities usually pursue this profession 
from a peculiar attachment to it, irom love for the tranquillity of a 
clergyman's lifo, .or from its presenting more flattering proepeels 
than any othen It is not thought necessary for them before th^ 
miter the desk to be scmpnloasly moral. They may occasionally 
fight a duel, and an instance or two of intoxication would not be 
A sufficient ground in the eyes of the consistory, to exclude them 
from this profession. Of the coniparative morality of this and the 
other classes ol btudcnts, it is impossible for mc to form an accurate 
opinion. From wliat tlic (^( rinans thcinsrlves sa%% T am con- 
vinced lliut tiiey arc less immoral tlian others, though there is 
certainly no great difierence between many of them and their 
companions in the other professions. "From this sketeh you will 
see, that th^ is a great dtflerence between the influence which 
they exert, and ihat of the same class with us. Other students 
here who do not peruse their bibley, when they seeaueh fruits, 
usually suspect that the tree is corrupt, and revelation is conse- 
quently almost lost upon them. 

The government of many of the imivcrsities is very ui* ilii icnt. 
In all of these inatitulioua there are laws against duelling, but like 

4 
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thoie who are capitally cooTicted In England, not one in ten is 
pmiiafaed.* Of tbe dneb vliicli oeeurred at Gdtlingen, during my 
raid«Qce theret not one case in a dozen eame to the knowledge 
of the goremment; and the panisfament of those who weie dls- 
corered was Tery inadequate to the oflence. It was merely e 
confinement in the fmlrersity prison for a few days. There the 
student remained, amusing himself with hia books and his pipCi 
and in receiving visits from his friends, who consoled him witli 
the assurance thot it was heroic to suffer in such a cause. 

Every student in that university, and probably in most others, 
promises at the time of his admission, that he will not be engaged 
in any dnel, so long as he remains a member* Most of them, 
however, become principals in seTeral, and not a small number 
In many combats. These dnds are always known to many of the 
students before they take place. The police officers often skulk 
about the town and Tldnity, to dlseoTer the parties concerned ; 
but they rarely do it until after they hare terminated their contest 
Duels arc luugliL at noonday, in the roonia uf tliose students who 
reside in the most populous streets, while no precaution is taken by 
the combatants, but that of shutting the windows and locking the 
door. It is so easy to avoid detection, that tae danger of discovery 
ceases almost to be thought of. 

If the government of the university are so desirous of eradicating 
this evil, why do they allow all flie weapons for dudlingto be sold 
in tho towns where the univerrities are situated t 'Why4lo they not 
seiie upon the armories of Ihe LandnMnntdlaften t "Why do they 
compel die students to promise that they wfU not be enrracrcd In 
any combat, knowing as they do that so long as no effectual meas- 
ures are taken to prevent them, their promises arc empty air T 
"Why are they not dismifsed when they have broken their word ? 
If a student utters a syliubie against the politics of tlie state, he is 
so speedily and cffectuallyt puushed that there is a general 

* The students when convicted are not pardoned, but the efforts made to 
detect them are f»o mei&cient, that no anxiety b felt by the combatants. 

t Many of the stuHcnta who were engaged iu forming tlio political clube 
©xihliiK' u few 5'ear8 since in the Gcrmaji uriivfr>itir-% wcrr imprisonr-d, and 
■ent to liie penttentiariff!. Some of them hnvi- Lilru;i(!y been ef)jitined Ibr a 
number of years } aad no one, not even their parents, know any thing of their 
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iileMe aAefwafd* on inch fiibjeeCs ; mhy it be aol Uiim {NUMthed 
when he breaks tbe laws of the univenily f In caset of neoeasity 
ita goTeniment can command the assiatance of thontanda of bayo- 
nets to support it, l^nd to cany ita laws into eBect. If every 
student were 4o be expelled who was either principal or second in 
one of thcHO conibal>, > would roaso in one month, and would 
soon bo rrnrarded by the young men \\ iili the game contempt and 
abhorrence as by their parents. This measure would be effectual, 
since a law exists in this country that no student, once expelled, 
ahali be reeeired at another unirersity. All the political cbiba 
were avppreaaed % few yeara aince, and the atudenta dare not 
now allude publicly to this aubject. Thia was effected with- 
out the leaat difficulty. Vfhy do they allow the Landamannacha^ 
ten to exist year after year, when ercry profesaor and every 
citizen I&nows as well as the students, that they are nothing more 
nor less than duelling societies f The name implies a patriotic 
a.-^siu iation, hut every one who has resided a month at a (lerman 
university discovers, that liiey have nothing to do with love of 
country, but are established merely to keep alive a spirit of huUy' 
ing. Were theae aaaociations once abolisl^ed, and every such 
violation of a promise punished as it merits^ we should aoon 
hear no more of thia great enemy of morality in these inatitib- 
tlaiia. 

But the great difficulty, it ia said, Uea here. Every state is 
proud of its university, and is very desirous to increase as much 
as possible the number of its students, as well from the great repu- 
tiiliou which these institutions attach to the duchy or kijigdom 
where they are situatcMK as from the large amount of money which 
they bring into circulation.* The professors, who receive the 
greater part of their incomea from their private lecturea, are of 

fate. Daring the inonih of iMay, two monlhn after the date of the above 
letter, many more were condemned to two, four, and ten years imprisoument; 
and one or two, for life. Vide Uie Berlin papers for May l&^,wlucb contain 
the royal decree. 

* The money spent in Gottingen and Berlin, by the fifteen or ttxtesa hnn- 
dnd students, cannot bn less than four or five hundred thoussttd doUars per 
annum. About one half of the itudenta of every uaivenity ase osoally lbc» 
eigaers. Half of this sum then comes (roan abroad. 
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course dependent in a measure on the numbers of the students 
who resort to the imiTrrsity. Their literary lame is in some 
measure also connected with the number of their auditors. The 
conviction of the young Germans is »o universal that it is neces- 
vary for them to fight at least one duel, that very many of them 
would probably refuse to join a university where a heary penalty 
•honld viait the first oflence* The number of stndentt would thue 
be greatiy diminuhed ; and the profesMj*, as well as the state, 
windd find their incomes much lessened. Were one nntrersitfy 
however, to tdopft a severe system of diselpline in this respect, 
although at first it might be a loser, I am eonrinced ^at it would 
in a few years, C(£.tcri.^ paribufi, he a great gainer. Many parents 
would send their sons to such an institution in preference to others 
which arc morv lawless; and tlie students lh( uiselves, aller a little 
•experience, would become reconciled to it. In consequence of the 
greet teeesses of the students in the university of Tubingen, during 
the autumn of 1825, the goremmeat of Wiirtemberg abolished the 
goTomment of that Institution, and sent an extraordinary dvil 
eonmissionery with full power to put an end to these disturbances. 
A division of the royal gendarmes was quartered in the city to 
assist him in putting down all opposition. A law was enacted, 
that if any student should challenge one of his companionp, or one 
of the citizens, he should be publicly punished, iluw lur this law 
has been e^eruted, and what has been its effect, I am unable to 
say t as the time of its enactment (December, 1825) is too recent, 
nnd the distance of Tiibingen is too great, for me to ascertain. If 
the other governments of Germany would imitate that of Wiirtem* 
berg, 9nd carry such a law into vigorous execution, we should 
aooQ hear no more of these contemptible quarrels* 

In 1831, there were twenty-two universitieB in Germany contain* 
ing, according to Hassel, 10,600 students, and 860 instructers. 
Since that time the number of students and instructers have greatly 
increased. According to a list of the German universities, publish- 
ed in one of the Berlin papers, April 21, 1826, there were in 1825 
16,432 students, and 1059 instructers, shewing a gain ui 5832 stu- 
dents, and of 199 instructers in four years. By instructers are un» 
derstood Ordinary and Extraordinary professors and teachers. 
According to the writer of this article. Catholic Gennuiy now con- 
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taias ibonf nineteen miUioni* of iiiliabitanle» end hn but ilx vnl- 
▼ereitiee. In Ftoteetant Gennany (here are eeventeen nullioas of 
inhabitanta, and sixteen nniTeraitiea. This writer has leferenee 

here to the number of Catholic and Protestant unirersitiefl, for in 
some Protestant countries there are one or more Catholic univer- 
sities ; and in Bavaria, which is Cntholic, there is a rroLesUint 
iiniversity^ at Eriaugen. If, however, wc compare the Catholic 
countries with the Protestant, we shall be able to form a more cor- 
lect idea of their eolnparative patronage of literature. The Catho* 
lie eomitrieiy where vniTeriitiea are iitQated«are Aottria, BeTeriii 
and Baden. Crennan Auatriia baa the two nnitmitiei of Itann 
and Prague with 3137 stndenta. Bavaria faaa 4^ three ndTonitlee 
JLandihnt, ErUngen, and Wiindnirg, with 1781 etndenti. Baden * 
has the universities, of Freyburgand Heidleberg, with 1 188 atudenla. 
These coimtries which according to tlie most recent censusseai 
contained between iburteen and fifteen millions of inhabitants, 
hare seven universities, with 6100 students. The Protrf^tant 
countries which have universities, are Prussia, Saxony, Hanovert 
Wiirtemberg, Ilesse Cassel, Hease Darmstadt, Ilulstein, Meck- 
lenburg, Schwerin, and Weimar. Baslei as it ia in Switaerland, 
i» here omitted, althongh it is much reaorted to by the Gennana. 
These cowitriee with a popnUtion of between iiiieen and nxteen 
mOliona, have fourteen uuTeraitiefl, containing moro than IQyOOO 
atiidenta. In this estimate, the tmall states which have no miiVef^ 
sitiesare excluded, as they frequent those of other Catholic and Pro- 
testant countries. 1 here transcribe a list of all the Universities of 
this country*^ 



* This estiioats of the population of Gormany ii too great. Than tnmoU 
aion thiB thbty-fevrnilliaBs of fadiaUtaati at the ptmmA time, (vii» 
IftM) in ill tiio itatM of Oormany, as eight yeais aiaoa when the last c aa f ^ 
whidi I haf 0 is«i of all the Qonaan statot was takan« than were Imb than 
tUi^Hwo atflUoni. 
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The instructors indade the Ordinary and Exlraordmnn^ Profcpsorfi and 
rrea£heni. In Cbe account oflhe nunibcf ufbtutienU m Beriiu, Uiere vva« aa 
ftrror, which ia htm correoted. This catalogue, you will admit, is a splendid 
ftxhibitum of tho pfttronigft whkk Ifmniag h%a reeeired in G^rmaay. Am 
wamny of the GtniMiit iwort to the oniTfloputf of Baala, I hsvft iadndod thai 
in Ibft Bumbir. This lietkAr tho year 1825. 

The medical Btudento in the Gcmiflii nnivemties, form more 
Hbhn one^foiirth part of the whole number. In 1886^ the whole 
number of etndents w«s between lizteen and eeventeen thoiiMnd, 

at least five thousand of whom belonged to this department* Such 
fin army of doctors issuinu lortli every three years from ihonc 
instil lit lulls, would be terrifyiii L!: to any nation but tfic (nTmnna. It 
is to a coDBiderable extent, the cu-^tom in this countr}', for each 
family to hare its family physician, who calls every two or threft 
weeks to aseertain the state of their health* in order to anticipate 
disease. At the end of the fear he receives a preaent from Aio 
femil 7 for Ais ser«ice» proportioned to their means and liberafitj. 
ftesides this he has separate fees for Tisitfaig them when sent Ibr* 
The fees of the physicians are regfolated by an ordinance of the 
g^oTemment of the cities. In Berlin, it is about serenty-fiTe cents 
fur the Hrsi ami fifiy for every subsequent visit, t]u)ii<:h fort-igncrs 
are expected to qnrulruple it Considering; their alulity, for they 
areas a body perhaps surpasso<l by those of no oiher city of its 
aixe, they certainly work much more reasonably, than any other 
cbas of professional men within my knowledge. 
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/ All die G«nium fOTertnnents support llie medictl departmeiit of 

the universities very liberally. They are very well provided with 
; cabinets of anatomy, of mineralojr}% and wiih boiaiiit:al gardens. 
Here, as well ns in some other countries of Germnnv, there is 
a Minister for iiciigionf Education, and Medicul allairs." As tlie 
medical department does not in the remotest degree inlerfere with 
politics, it is thought worthy of peculiar patronage. No Indivi- 
dual is allowed lo reeeive the title of M. D.t until he has completed 
bis three yeeri* ^o^^rse at 900 of Ih^ imiyeraities* In Prussia, evetj 
attt4.entinii8trepair toBerlin before be is permitted to piaetise, where 
he is minutely examined by a medical committee^ and ubIbm be 
is pronounced well qualified, he must return to the university and 
continue his ^^tinlics. The mh iniiajies for acquiring a complete 
educuliun are to nuiiu rous, and the hospitals are so extensive in 
the lar^ cities, that no one can fail of becoming a good theo- 
retical and practical physiciant if he has a moderate share of talents 
and industry. The Pmasians, and in truth all the northern Gei^ 
mans, pride themselves not a little on the talents iuid attainments 
of their medical professors. In reputation, the medical (acuity is 
tfot surpassed by any of the other three. They display the same 
general knowledge of their professions as gentlemen of other 
departments, and are to a very considerable degree larailiar with 
the past and present state of their science in Europe and in our 
own ei»untry. I have seen on the table of a physician, the medical 
journals of Boston, New-York, and Philadelphia, Sillimnn'^ Journal 
of Science, the North American Review, 6lc. with many of the 
periodicals of Paris, London, and other cities of Europe. Seveial 
of their physicians have conTersed with me respecting Messietirs 
Physic, Chapman, Hosack, Post, Warren^ and other eminent phy* 
sidaas of our coimtry, more in the manner of Americans famfliar ' 
with the reptttatioD of these gentlemen, than as residents of the 
centre of Europe. 

The Prussian government, a few years since, sent Mr. Lie liten- 
stein, professor of natural history in this university, to the Cape 
, of Good Hope, to examine the physical character of southern 
Africa. He remained there a number of years, and during his 
travels in that psrt of tlie continent, made very interesting and 
valuable eollectioiia in loologyy ornithology^ botany and mineri- 
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lofijy, ulilcli he brought with Iiim on his return to his native land.. ' " 
In coiiBequetice of these and other adcUtioDa» tkc cabinet of Mimmi ^ 
hiatory has become superior to any I have srrn in Europe, except- 
ing that of the Ciarden of Plants at Paria. In tiie fiotaaical Qarden 
there are numy thomand plaaia from South America, AlHcdt end 
Indies carefully preaenred in hot-hooaea, where, by the aid of 
artificial heat, they are made to flonriah in almost the lame beauty 
as in their natlTe dimes. These buildinffs contain, not only the 
plants, but many of the trees of those rliruatcs, sonic of which 
have reached the hriirht of forty or fifty feet. In such colkclioiis 
the eye traTcls Irom country to cuuatrv, and from continent to 
continent, with ahnost the rapidity of thought, becumcii acquainted 
with the productions of aea, sky, and air; and in a short period the 
atudent acquires a more thorough knowledge of the prodm titins of - 
distant lands* than by the perusal of booka for years. What im- 
inenae resouxcca does America present to the natural historian f 
How rich are our forests In quadrupeds and birds I What beau^ 
do the regetable productions of Mexico and the tropical reglons- 
of South America eichibit ! Are they not worthy of a small 
portion of the lime of our students? How long; mu»t our young 
men go to Europe to study the ornithology and 7.ooln{ry of our 
own country, because extensive collections cannot be found at 
home ? Is not this subject worthy of the attention of our govern- 
ment ? The despotic monarchs of Europe are sending expeditions 
to the most distant quarters of the globe* to investigate the natural 
history of every coiutry \ and minerals, plants* animals* birds, 
dbc* are transported to Europe at a great expense* that the boon- 
daries of the human mind may be enlarged. Shall we, with a 
revenue almost double our expenditures, do nothing to promote 
so desirable an object? In this time of peace, which promises to 
continue for a long period, how could our naval officers and our men 
of science be employed with so much profit to themselves and our 
country! A few such expeditions would remove the stigma that 
now rests upon us, riz, that we are indifferent to science and 
literature* 

The Faculty of Law in the German universities differs much from 
that ofEngUnd and the United States. It is divided into two depart- 
ments* Roman and German law. The former is never studied 
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with us. Here, it not only holds a promineiii place in the educa- 
tkm of a lawyer, but is the foundation on which it rests, hj 
glancing your eye at the Index Leetioniim in tfie appendix, ffm 
will tfae what influence the old Romana afiK exert over the punda 
of tlie Gennan lawyen. 'Within the laat ten years, a nunber of 
the profesaon of law in the German nniTeraitiea have asserted 
diat the civil law eontalns all that fa necessary for jiiriadietieii 
of modern nations. This opinion has been attacked and dcIt iKlvd 
with ffreat :il)ility. A contest has thus arisen, and still exists, 
which has divided Germany into two parties. The Historic School, 
the champion of which is Savigny, professor of Roman law in 
the university of Berlin, and whom the Germans regard as the first 
lawyer in Europe, maintains, that an intimate acquaintance with 
the laws, custonuH opinions, and state of aodety of the andent 
Romans, is all that is necessary for the government of society. 
This opinion which has been first proposed since the Congress of 
Yienna, is now adopted by many of the most eminent jmists of 
Germany. • 

The other party is led by Thiebaut, a professor in the university 
of Heidelberg-, and enrols among^ its supporters many individuals 
of great learn iiitr. They contend that the constitution of society 
was so chnnn^ed by the abolition of the Feudal ayaten, that the 
laws of the Romans arc Tery inadequate to the present stale of 
Emopes that it is, therefonp, necessary to'form laws adapted tothe 
^ existing state of society, and not to borrow them from countries 
whose religion, customs, and national character, were so essentially 
dMbrent from those of Emsnpe at the present time. As my legal 
knowledge is too imperfect to form an opinion on this subject, I shall 
not venture one. The latter doctrine has the appearnnce of truth 
^ the first glance ; but I can easily believe that such a mind as that 
of Savijrny mierht induce any one, who is not a lawyer, to embiace 
his opinion. His work, on this subject, for research, and for an 
intimate knowledge of his profession, is regarded in this country, 
as without a rival in any language. That of Thiebaut is thought 
only inferior to that of his opponent 

The tribunals of Fhissia are under the direction of two ministers. 
The first is minister for the administration of justice in those pro- 
'iaces which are governed by the Prussian code of laws ; Hie 
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iecond it minister for thoM provinect which are governed bj tht 
code of Napoleon* In the provkicee* ob the Rhmef the foftei* oode 
preTaik : the lawe of Pruwia ere in force throughout the rest of 
tiie kiDgdoiii. The Conrta of Praaaia of the firat chaa are, 

L The Secret VjrpeT TrihunML From thiaeonn there u no apo 
peal. Jt haa from ten to fifteen Judges, with a Preeident, or Chief 
Justice, at their head. The President receives a salary of six 
thousand rix dolhirs. Tlie compensation of the other judges, who 
are called Rdthe^ or 'Counsellor^, from two to three thousand. 
Here both civil and crimmai processes, are brought, and receire 
their last dedaion. 

n. The Upper Court of Appeal aX Posen. TIjis is the capital 
of Ftaaian Poland. Hiia court wta eatabliahed» if I miatake notf 
whenthiapertof Faland was laat united to Prnaain. Thiapro?iaeo# 
or grand diieh]r» as it ia now called, contalaa, at the p r ea o nt tiine^ 
belweefr nine hundred fliMand md a ndlttni of uibabitanti. 

m. Revision und Kassationshof fur die Rheinprat>inzen 
Berlin. This Court oT Cassation, as it is usually called, wasestah* 
lislied exclusively as a court of appeal lor the Kliiiic Provinces, 
after they were united to Prussia, in 1815. All thr ( ourts, in that 
pert of the kingdom, are governed by the code of I^'apoleon ; but 
its authority, by a recent decree of the Prussian government, is to 
expire on tlie firat of Januaryy 1838 ; and after that period the 
Ptoeiiin code ivill he the onfy one in force throii|^ut tiie hlny- 
dom* The Jnhabitante of the Rhine proTincee have become rerf 
nraoh altftched to the hwe introduced by Napoleon, from the iniu* 
once of time, as well aa horn the puMldty of the proceedings of 
these courts, and the belief that justice is much more equitably ad- 
ministered there than in the eastern tribi:nnl3 of Prussia. They 
have sent many petitions to the sro\ eminent as^ainst the nbolition 
of the French code, but the desire of having a uniform system of 
Jegialetion, and, if yon may believe the people, the fear also of hav- 
ing theircourtatoo narrowly inspectedtheveoccavoned the rejection 
of the petition: Fortonately, we know nothing of the Tezettoni ^ 
to which the lawyera, and still more the people, ire exposed, from 
thia frequent change of the laws. Few changes could produce iuefa • 
revulsion in the public mind in our country, as the abolition of our 

l&wa, and the introduction of another syttem. That this should 
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excite great opposition, at least of sentiment, cannot be furpriaiBgi 
and nothing but ub^ulutc uecessity can juatiiy the Frubbiaa govern* 
ment for resorting to this measure. 

This court of Cassation is the only one in Bej^lin where spcct^- 
tom nie admitted, and this will soon eease to esElst* In the Rhine 
|iroTincei» ti well aa in FrMice» all criminal eaaea are dedded Iqr 
juriea ; but in this court of appeal die jfldgea detennioe ereiy qnea- 
tioa. With the lawyers, aa well as the goTernment of Pmaia* a 
▼ery strong pre judice prevails against juries. With the former it 
is so universal, timt, jx'rhaps, live cannot be found in the eastern 
part of the kingdom, who are advocates for their introduction into 
the Prussian courts. Many of the inhabitants of this division ul 
of I'rutfsia, aa well as all thdse in the Rliine provinces, are strongly 
in favour of them. The objection which the lawyers make to them 
is this, that it iii impossible for one who is not acquainted with all 
the Intricacies of the law* to m^ke those nice disHneilona, which 
wiU enable him to discover troth throvgh the chaos of doubt, which 
the council throw around even a criminal question. The king 
of ^Bavaria, Maiimilian Joseph, who has jast deceased, sent, a 
few years since, a very distinguished lawyer of that country to 
England, for the express purpose of visiting the courts of Ureal 
Britain^ uiih the intention, if he made a fuvmirnblr report, of intro- 
ducing juries into his dominions. Tliis gentleman, after having 
occupied nearly a year in the eiamination, on his return to Bava- 
ria, reported against the expediency of introducing them. The 
courts of that country were, in consequence, continued on their 
old foundation* In that part of fitivaria which is west of the Rlune» 
in Baden, and in the Rhine provinces, trial by jury still exists as 
the code of Napoleon has not been there abolished. 

The second class of courts arc called Oherlandesgerichtc^ or 
courts ul the second Instanz, or degree. They are estabhshed in 
all the Prussian provinces, thr so of tlip Rhine and l*osen excepted. 
As a substitute for these, there is, tor the former, a court of appeal 
at Cologne ; and for the latter, the Landrsgcrichte of the second 
.degree. In these courts both civil and criminal processes are 
Issued. Here the dergy, all those who hold civil and military 
offices and the nobUily are tried, and have processes issued. The 
ps anaa try and citue&s» however, cannot sue and be sued^ or be tricfl 
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Iwre. thttm cowta, ofwHleh Am mMvettteen inFmiimlni^ 

from eight to twenty RUthe, or covoMUors, who officiate m judg«a. 

At the head of the Rathe is a President or supreme Judge, who 
receives from two lo Imir thousand rix dollars ; and the Rdihe from 
picrht hundred to a Lhouaand, the salaries Tarying in the different 
provinces. 

The third and inferior cUm of courts are called die Untem 
ChridUe. Here* aU eanses are decided, except those in whieli 
moMemett, clergymen, and those vho hold offices under the go- 
Temmenl ere partiea. These courts, when they are held in the 
towns, an calM StadtgeriAie g when la tha ooaniry, JKrria ov 
PtUrimonialgeri^ie* Tb» correspondiog oonrte In the RUna • - 
pffOTiacee and Posen, are called die Rri ede n g e rkM e, or eonrta of 
peace. They have each of them a president, with a salary of from 
two to three thousand rix dollars, and ;i number o( Justiz rathe, or 
coiinsellorg of justice, as asnistant judg» >, \\ \\y\ receive from eight 
liundrcd to a thousand. I have stated thus particularly the salaries 
of the judges of Prussia, that you may compare them with those of 
onr own. You will see that there is at leasi one coantryt where 
those who hold offices under goranunent are not rewarded irith 
more liberality than in the United States. Since the reign of 
Frederick the Great, economy haa.been the ruling principle of the 
Prussian goTsmment, and it baa operated with greater efieei than 
fan any other eoimtry of Eorope* By his system of eeenomy, 
Frederick was enabled to support, during most of his life, an army 
oi two hundred thousand lacn. To liu foreijijn ministers, he allowed 
but six thousand dollars, and there were few oi them who were not 
almost ruined, after a sliort residence at a foreign court; unless, 
like most of those who are sent from, our own country, they lived. ^ 
in comparative retirement The same system is still pursued* 
The ministers of the king receive hot nine tbovsand riz-doilars; 
his ambassadors st the hrger courts but twelve thousand \ and, at 
the smaller courts, a much smaller sum. In extending this system 
of economy to her representatives at foreign courts, Prussia slwajrs 
appears to the inhabitants of the European capitals as the coimtry 
of poverty ; and were it not, that her envoys derive some consola* 
tiou, from seeing an equally ri^nd parsimony on the part of the 
United blatest they would scarcely he able to appear with bold 
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ftM at t niaiilNW dtnMr. IT a •^ftUow^Miag^ n^et w 
wondrow kind** la diplonwlio ai w«]l ag In eomiMi Hia^ thm 
Mil be ft very atroii; ftltactiineBt between the anbeiitdoiv of the 
FkruiBiftn nwDardi end most of thoee from OUT own conntry. 

In 1S20, there were issued from the courts in Prussia, with 
the exception of those of the Rhine ju n inros and Poscn, 345.^11 
civil processes. In this port of the kinyiiom tliere was, at that 
time, a population of six or seven milUone. la 'Bavaria, during 
ibe year ending September* 1820, tfaere were issued 82,145, to a 
population of a little more than three and a balf ndlliene. Fion 
tlua ttfttemeal 7o« win eee tbftiUtlgatlon b not coiiaad to li«^ 
vonerduM or fepablki. 

The eowte of Fk«Mia» ae hM been already obiervod, ato all 
bold in eemt, exeept tboee of the proriaces bordering the Rhine, 
and the court of caRsation in this eitr. This practice must appear 
to every Ameriorin, as n (rrrat \ iolation of the rights of man, and 
cannot fail to remind hiiu of tlic tribunals of the inquisition, and 
of the secret conncila of the senate ofs Venice. No one, not even 
Ibe wife or parent of the Indifidaal aeeiHed, knows what is the 
progress of tbe trial, or can even conjeetore what will be the reselt 

* Ths sAet of this ]i«aQti«iia, or msra properly spe&khif , mssa anowanea, 
If €SoDgren, to our diplomatio riffSMatatlrss, isMtby orerf AneriooB wIm 
tWfilafaBafspa. In thoeyes of aftnosrwostofths Allagbuiy, a «laiy«f 
nine thowaadi doUais twrii Kbs a n^ inooMO} batwhsnitlsioasnbaiod, 
4hst half this som is niesssaiy to pay for tho rant of a maaaiptt,saitablo to a 
ninister in London or Paris, this moantain of fold,** «nks down at onoo. If 
an eoToy from tho Unitod Statsa is to astoeiato on tarmt of oqoality with Ihoat 
of other nations, tt is ns e s wi y that ho shoald bo provided with tho moans of 
snbsistSBOS^ Instsad of sspossng him to daily mortification by this pitiibl 
oeonomy. Oar laiuis l oi s aro afaaost nnknowu in most of ths capitals of 
Enrope, and when iSSB» thsy pass almost naobaorrod. The expcnsos of livinf 
OO tho continent are nearly twice as jrreat now as they worefiAyjsars since, 
when with a handsome dtbt, wc felt able to give thorn the present compensation. 

Our present minister at Paris, lias made the Ktalion which ho fills much 
more respectable in the cvf*! ofthc iuhabllanls oflhat city, tharj it has been at 
anT previous pfrioti drn'.'i-: inanx'' vrar*». Hf^ is thr* only nmbaw^adnr to 
France for a loui,' period, who has not been coinpellcti to live in rt'lircnieiiL 
The noble liospitality exhibitnl by li iin townrds his countrymon, wiii long be 
rsmemboKed hjf all those who have had the pleasure of riaiting huQ« 
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«fditde«Moo,imtiltCkiMi46lciimrB. It 1roillde•rtollll]r•pp«r 
t• nt^ or to Englialmien, or to Frenchmen, as if great injustice 
might be practised behind the curtain. Althuuih the Prussians 
are dcridttlly o{>j>o;.eti lo this seci ( r\ . very many oi ihcm acknow« 
ledtrc that justice is administered in an equitable manner, and 
belie?e that the ^oremment docs rmt interfere in influencing tlie 
dAcinoBs of the jadges. 8oai« of the lawyers even pride them- 
* niTos on die tmpertUilily vnd reeltaide of their jadgei» in whick 
reepecl tbey think them snperior to those of all other coontries* 
So longt howsTsr, as the judges ere dependent upon the governs 
Mttt tar their places, they must be possessed of stem integrity, 
not to be biasscci in lavour of that power by which they are 
clevateil, and by which they can at any Miniiient be depressed, 
Tliis is n^rf <Tily to be feared in a country like Prussia, where every 
judicial trial is held in secret, and where nothing but the result is 
made known. There are.etsesi howmr, iKMh criminal and civil, 
wImts the decisions are against the gOTemment, and which exhihil 
aa independeneo wwy honiniimble to the judiciary* Tlie late 
decisions in the trials of the s t u dents , a few years since, were 
accused of fbrmiog treasonable conspiracies against the govemt 
ment, and some of whom have been recently condemned to tlio 
peuittnLiaries for a number of years, Iiiivc excited not a lit do' 
indignation in this country, and havf- tlone more than any thing 
else to make these secret courts unpopular. All that the govern* 
ment saw fit to disclose in theqe cases, was, that they were found 
guilty of conspiring against it. We should think that the parents, 
the brothers, and sisters of the unfortunate young men, had a right 
to denand the proof of their guilt This the Prussian goTemmsot 
did not deign to make known* It was asserted only, that they 
were guilt V ; and, in consequence, the students were sent to linges 
for six, eight, or ten years, m ihtir respective prisons. 

No founlry possesses more learned lawyers, in proportion to its 
population* than Prussia, iicfore they are permitted to practice in 
the lower courts, they are required to pass an examination, in which 
Ihey must appear to be very thoroughly acquainted with Roman 
and German law ; and must, at the sanm thne, write a Latin dissei<t 
lition on some subject connected vitii tbeir profession. SoFsril 

k 
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jtM ttHerwtrdt th«jr^tre examfoed a leeond l!mei wlien iiioiilwr 
legal diasertatkm la Latiii must l>e pnUitbeil and approTed oft be- 
Ibre they can practice in the higher conrta. In tfaia respect w« 
fliiould do wen to imitate them, hvt In no other. Heaven protect 

US from judges who are daily dependent upon the will of the gorem- 
ment for their sastenancc, from secret trials, and from the abo- 
htion of our iuries. The independence of the juiliciarr, the trial by 
jury, and the publicity of proceedings^ in otir courts, are tlic roruer 
■tones of our freedom. Remove them» and we shall soon weep 
•ver the ruin of our country's freedom. 

Gap&tal poniihments are inflicted in Prussia for the crimes of 
Awder, treasoiit bumlBg a liMe vhere life ii deitroj^, and fa» 
aoBUMOidlng « band of robhen. Thitf ate infficted'la three di^ 
Imitwaya. Flist, by decapitation* which la ahraya done widi a 
large kwetd, and secondly, by breaking upon tiie wheet Thtre aro 
two modes of inflicting this punishment. 'Hie first is called the 
Upper, hy \\ \\\ch ilic head is broken first, ami altt i w nrds the breast 
and limbs. This is much the least painful of the two, as death im- 
mediately takes place. The t>lh( r is calk d tlie Under. The mode 
here is to break the limbs first, and afterwards the breast and head. 
The torture is thus prolonged, as if nothing bnt this- refined cniel^ 
were adequate satisiaetioii for the offence. Hcnr, In aoeh a eom^ 
try aa Pkvssia, in the nineteenth eeutinyt so baihaitNia a pnnisl»» 
nent should ezial— one which is worthy of nmfaim 'I^udia or of dM 
inquisition only, I find it impossible to acconnt for. ' If posstth^ 
howerer, its barbarity is Inferior to the third mode,'whi6h is burn- 
ing alive. This rarely takes place, but the law is still in existence, 
and few years since an instance occurred here. A mun, iiiid a 
young woman of al)(»ui nty ycrus nf nfre, had been detected in 
sotting ijre to a number oi houses, by the conflagration of which 
several persons were burned to death. At their executioUt which 
took place without the walls, a large heap of combustible materials 
was collected, to the centre of which they were &stened* and the 
torch wan allied. With aa in^fieience which none bat an Athe* 
let eonld ezhibitt they met their fiite* imdaimted by the crowd of 
apectators who witnessed Aeir toraumtB. *T%e FnnMians stiB jna- ■ 
ttfy this barbarity, on the principle, that crimes of such enormity, 
deserve a punislimcnt similar to the character of the crime. £xe- 
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eution by iho guillotine, or even by hanging, barharoim as tliia 
last mode is, is happiness to auch tormenta as the criminal is 
exposed to here, and which disgimce no part of ihe civilized worii 
•xcepi Fnissia and Turkey. 

The gOTermnent of Pnusia conskts of tfareo boditt, of whieh th« * 
tot is Ihe ChtaceUor of Sttte. Under the hing^ he hae the inipee- 
tion of every odier branch of the govenunenfci In caee oi s^fseon- 
dnet on the part of the niniiten, he can anspend them from office, 
with the approbation of the monarch. He is the President of the 
Conncil, and lias live dep;ii iinents under his imim Uiaie direction 
and control. The secujid is the Ministry, properly so called, of 
w hich there are eleven departments. Tho third is the Council of 
8tate« Baivre thia body every thin^ is brought relating to peac^ 
and war» and the internal administration of the kingdom. To Ihii 
couBcU the ioni of the kkg beloiif , when they have trrived at 
fliglitani yeara of age. The Chaneellir of State ia the Flreaident 
' of tbaCowici]» whidi consiata of ifae Ifiaiatry, and audi other pcr- 
aons as Uie king is pleased to appoint 

Prussia is divided into ten departments or provinces; Each pro- 
vince is divided into three Re^crvngs bezirke^ or districts, and 
each district into trom two to four Krcist or circuits. 

At the head of each province is placed an Oberprdsident, or high 
president. The military, however, ai^ not subject to hin control. 
He hae the direelion and control of the provincial aasembliea, ia 
prooidBnt of the conaietoiy and medioinal eollegey ia curator of Ae 
imiTeraiigr, and director of the ailain of the GathoUc church in that 
province. Qe ia ako pferident of the dteict in which the capital 
ie situated, bnt not of any olhera in the province. 

£ach district has a president at its head. Under its direction 
are placed the police, thr lax commissioners, the mac i^t racy, dtc. 
He makes' his report to the president of the province} who maiiea 
it to crovemment. 

£very circuit lias a Landrath at its head* Iff howerer, there are 
Igrge eittet or towna within the ei;rciiit» they are govei^ed by thoae 
magiatncy and police. The hcmii^ath makea hia report to the pre- 
aident of the ^atriet 

At the Congresi of Vienna* the reprea6ntatiTea.ftbra each of the 
German statea declared, in the iiM:e of heaven and earth, that those 
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countrlei wUefa fomMd the GcmMn CooMencf i ihoiild poiei i 
ft OoMtitatioB. A few of the monarcbe hare eonpfied widi their 

promise. Prussia and Austria haTe not fulfilled it, and probably 
never will. As a species of subslitule, P'r( t^criclv William has ffiven 
to his subjt't is certain privileges, or riLrhls, to h tlie name of 
Landsstdnde is given. These are provincial assemblies, consisting 
of a certain number of members chosen by the cities and Fillageai 
and eupported, at their expense* during the eession. They assem- 
ble ftt the capital of each proYinc«, and are ten in nvuber, of whict 
the prendent of each Is chosen by the govemmont. Their delft* 
berations are held in secret, and nothing transpires ezeept what 
the ministers choose to ha?e pvblisbed. Stenographers are alwajs 
present, who write down the debates and the proceedings of the 
assembly, which are sent to Berlin to be examiiuMl by the g-ovem- 
ment. They meet once a ymr, eacli ses.-iou contmuuiL" abimt six 
weeks. They deliberate concerning the taxes, not whctlicr they 
shall be imposed or not, but in what laanner they shall be eollec(> 
ed, on the commerce of the provinee, and on the minor regulations 
of poli^* Thejr have no voice in any.tltii%; All their power con- 
sists in recommendiiig certain measures widun their limited boonds 
of discussion* As their debates are held in secret, and as ererj 
opinion that is advanced by any one of the members, is Immedi- 
ately communicated to Ber^n for the consideration of the govern- 
ment, they take peculiar care to say nothing iliat u ill be offensive to 
the monarch or his ministers. Some of the Prussians think that the 
king intended the establishment of these assemblies as a fultjlnic iit 
of his promise ; and some of them, who have no definite idea of 
freedom, declare that the king has complied, on his part, with the 
declaration of the German powers at the Congress of Vienna. Ton 
will perceive, at oncci that Uiis bears no more resemblance to 
a constitntionv in our sense of the word, than a fire-fly docs to 
the sun. I cannot believe that he intended it as such, as it would 
imply a greater want of principle than ever his enemies lay to 
his charge, and I have too much respect for his understanding to 
suppose him capable of believinfi^ that a people, so enlightened as 
the Prussians, would ever view it as a fulillment of his promise. I 
have never met with a Prussian, of any intelligence, who i^egarded 
U as mhf unless he held aa office imder goTnmraeali and not 
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even then, onlew lie wie mn erietoerat Tlie PkuMkne alnioflt uni- 

rersally 8ay, when ihey are sufficiently acqiiaiiilcd with you to dis- 
miss their fears: "he promised us freedum, but wo have not 
received it ; we restored him to liis throne, and lie has renou cd 
our slavery/' £ven most of those who hold offices under the mo- 
narch, feel that it ie their duty or intereet to praise hiro, and to 
jiutify him for not keeping hie word, on the poUticel grounds 
nferved to in a former Utter* 
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LETTER XUI. 

BtKLtttf May, I89Sb 

Thb cUmata of BerBn ia milder than that of New-Toifc, 
dthough Berlin Is between §2^ and 63^, and the former city trat 
41^9 north ktitude. We hare had snow but onee this winter, from 
which we had only a few dayti of alei^liitiL. From the middle of 

October uiiul the first of January, il ruined almost evory day. For 
a fortnight afterwards the weather was so severe, that I found it 
very difficult to warm my rooms, even with two lUissian stoves. 
The w indows for a weelt were covered with ao thick a frost, as to 
render them almofit impervious to vision. Since that time it has 
been growing eontinnaUy milder, and for the last three weeks, my 
windows have been open sereral hours each day. The snn, how* 
ever, was shining vpon us, and a stOTO at the same time was 
emitting its calorie. This month is not as blustering as it Is with 
ra, and thus far it has been as agreeable at April is in New York. 
Some of the trees are now budding, but as April is usually as cold, 
and oUt n colder than March, they will probably not put forth their 
foliac^c until May. 

The diU'erence between the climate of Europe and our own 
country is so great, as to excite the astonishment of every Ameri- 
can who vistts this continent At Paris, the latitude of which is 
almoat 40^, there has not snow enough fidlen since the commence- 
ment of the Reroltttion, to enable the inhabitants to make use of 
their sleighs for two days in snccession. This is not owing to a 
cloudless sky, for during the winter the heavens are usoally 
obscured, and much of the tiiut die clouds arc discharcring their 
showera on the French nu. (ropolis. In the south of Fiance, 
between 44^ and 45®, tlie olive makes its appearance, and at 
Marseilles, in latitude 43^ 20 minutes, the gardens are adorned 
with flowers daring the winter months, while at Portland, the capital 
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•f Maine, wfaich it in the nne ktiUad^ tbt UHmnometer of 
Farenheil often sinks from ten to twentf Agrees below eypber. 
At Mestins, in Sldlj, kdtiide 38^, frost is never known, and the 
elmond end other trees, ere in blossom in Jennerf, while in New- 
Orleans, latitude 80^, snow falls dmost every winter, and some- 
times to the depth of three or four inches. 

As you proceed east into the interior of Europe, the cr)ld 
increases, nnd on rearhiiii: the heart ui Geriimny, you find a greater 
severity than in J:'rance, though inferior to that of the United 
States. Contintiing your course into Russia, yon find the cold as 
intense as in the same latitude in o«r eomtry. Whence eowes 
tins great difference between eastern Europe, and own country, 
and western Europe t It is owing to a number of cansee wfaick 
are principally confined to the Evopean countries which border 
the AUande. The first of these, and probably the most infioentnl 
of all, is the Sirocco wind. This wind, which eomes from the 
mountains of KonL^ rmd the mountains of the Moon, sweeps over 
the grcnt Sulijira in its j»;i:?saffe towards the north, passing ovor a 
tract of burning sand of three thousand miles in iengtii, by fifteen 
hundred in breadth. The reflections from this mass of sand, 
wliich is exposed so much of the year to a vertical sun, gives a 
heat to tlie wind which passes over it, diet is felt in no other part 
of the world. Am it swoepe over the desert, tlie heat continually 
leenmulates, until it reachee the Atlas chain of mountains, by 
wbkh it is somewhat cooled, but still it retains a kige portion of 
iti caMe after it descends on the Baibary States and the Mediter- 
ranean. Even on its arrival in France, it is very warm, and as it 
sweeps up ilm valley of the Rhone, it continually givcR out its 
heat, anil as there is no chain of mountains to stop its progress, its 
influence is felt even to the Channel. 

Tlie power of this wind is so great as to produce lassitude even 
as ftr north as Florence, and at Palermo its efiects are very 
striking. In the latter city, ui the month of Febroafy, I found it 
sufliciently severe to produce a violent headacheand debility. During 
the summer it blows with such power, that the streets are ahnost 
entirely deserted during the two or three days of its cootinuaBce, 
and no person is visible except the mhferable lazzaroni, who hive 
no home but the streets, and those whose occupations compel 



Aiem to leave their houses. To guard against iti effects, the 
' inhabitants shut themflclves in their houses, and spreading blankets 
befora the windows* continualiy wel them and the pavement •£ 
their rooms, to eoimtenct the parching qoalitiee of this wind.* 

The Sirocco twoept along the Italian coast» tad poMing through 
the openinga and over the lower nimiiiita of the Appenincs, dif' 
tees itself ow Ital^* and reaches eren the Alps. The great 
altitode of that dudn of mountains, pretoents an almost impaasftle 
barrier to its progress northward, and when It elimhsorer te 
Alpine summits of the Tyrol and Switzerland, it has become so 
cooled by the immense masses of snow with which it comes in 
contact, and by the cold air of the elevated region through which 
it passes before it can descend upon Germany, that it loses every 
' particle of the caloric that it brought from Africa. It is owing to 
this cause, as well as lo the southern exposure, that Lombardy hao 
a mild climate. whUe thst of the plain of Switamland, Wiirtem 
•ad Bafnria, only two and thtee degrees north, is rerj serore. 

Aayon proeecd farther east, the diaiato is ▼erjssosiblf afiected 
by this wind. Tim Ionian islands, and the sonthem part of 
Turkey, which are exposed to its iniuenee, enjoy a delight0d 
climate. The Balkan chain of mountains presents a boundary to 
the Sirocco, and as soon as you pass over them into Bulgaria, you 
find a plimate comparatively severe. To this cause, as well as to 
the northern exposure of that province is it owing, that the 
Danube, in latitude 44^, (where it is from one to two miles in 
breath,) is frozen over sometimes as early as November, while the 
ooast of Sardinia, in the same latitude, is adomod with oUve and 
oraqge gfO?es. Hie Trams ehain, which presents a faarmr to 
tins wind in Asia Bfinoft will explain the great diierenee betwooa 
the temperature of the coasts of Itchill and Adana, and that whisfa 
Is washed hf the Black Sea. You will thus perceive, that Europe 
hail on the south a mighty furnace, which is continually giving 
out its heat to every part of that continent which is exposed to 
the southerly winds. 

* Tiiiw wind is so d estitate of moisture, that Enrjlibh furniture which is held 
tog'eihor by ptuc, usually falls to pioccs in threo jcarc. AmorirMi furniture, I 

vu inforaxftd m Faitriso, wiU rsaut tii« ■Vr'ii*'i"g powor of this wind. 
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Another cause of the mild leaiperalurc ol France, wlieu com- 
pared with eastern Europe, ie the wind which blows from the 
Atlantic. The west wind of the European eoagt, caUris par&u9^ 
would be of the mme tempermtore as the easterly wind on oar 
coost The temperalnre of the ewt wind ie rendered milder by the 
wexmlh of the Golf etreain, oyer which it peaaea. Though thnt 
otream is not more than sixty miles in breadth* in the Utitnde of 
Few>York and Philadelphia, still it is so mueh warmer than tin 
surrounding water, that it must, from its proximity to our 
const, exert some influence in diminishing the severity of our 
easterly wiiids. Europe, however, in thin rc'^port, as well as in 
her south wind, enjoys a great advantage over us. The African 
desert extends from five to six degrees farther west than Cape 
Vincent, and the ^roeco meets, with nothing in that extent of 
longitude to interrupt it in its progress. The eflect of this wind, in 
modoradng the tcmpemtore of the ocean* ia veiy great* as every 
one meat perceive who compares the ocean winds of France and 
l^iain with those of onr coontry. This, howerer, is not the only 
cause ; there is another, which is, perhaps, more powerful. The 
wind whir!i lilows from the ocean, and sweeps over a part of tiic 
United Stuu is not duriiiL'^ w iaier an easterly wind, but is usually 
north-east, bringing with it the cold of the north, and the moisture 
of the east wind. The wind, however, which usually blows from 
the ocean on the coast of Europe, is not from the west, but a 
•onth-west wind, the chilly moisture of the west wind being very 
much softened by Its union, with the south wind* It ie owing to 
tiie eomparatiTO mildnees of this wind in France and Spain, that 
eases of the consumption are so Toiy rare, when compared with 
^ AthiBtie eoast of the United States. It is true that a north*west 
wind, during winter, sometimes blows from the Atlantic over the 
coast of France and the Peninsula, but the south-west is much 
more prr\ ;ilf'nt, if I mistake not in the ratio, of two or three to one, 
while the reverse is true in reference to our country. 

There is another cause of the comparative mildness of Europe, 
which though less visible, is probably no leas influential, than those 
already specified. I refer to the changes produced in a climate by 
the efibrts of man. The climate of Italy, hi the time of the emperors, 
wet more eevere than at the present time, and duciBg the first 
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and second centiaiM» the Tiber, which u now always open, wai at 
least aomeliiiies froieii over. Soractc is not now white with snow 
oftener than onee Ib ten yeaiSt while the infetenee we ahouM dimw 
ttom the Ode of Horace is, that this was of a lireqtient oceurrenee. 
Ciennanyt when invaded by the Romans, was intensely cold, pro- 
bably little less so than the dimate of America. The transformation 
of the north of Europe into a garden, has probably efTccted this 
chanofe, and we may rationally conclude thai the same causes will 
produce the same elVects upua our uvrn climate. Wlicn our popiiia- 
tion shall have spread to the Facifir, and to the mouth of M*Kenzie*s . 
river, and the immeaee forests, which now shelter the eartii from 
the influence of the son, shall be leveUed, as evaporation will 
pfoeeed with much greater rapidity, our winters will be much less 
■erefe^ mid mneh shorter ihan at the present time. The westeriy 
wind and the north-w«tt, during much of the winter, produce dm 
intense cold we now e^q^rience. Fbsmng orer our weetem 
forests, they bring with them the cold air that rises from the 
slowly dissolving snows which they shelter, and thus prolong our 
winter. Our climate is even now milder than it was win ji our 
ancestors arrived at Plymouth, and the succecdinfr rriuiiry ^vill 
probably produce a much greater change in its lavour than the 
last It would not, perhaps, be surpiiaing, if it should bring with 
it somewhat of that want of energy, which you find in most 
•onthem climates, ihongh a Protestant republic can nefer be 
metamorphoaed into Catholic Italy and Spain. 

The influence of these forests is very visible f n traTelling Ui 
Europe. As you proceed from Germany east, the cold continnaUy 
increases^ and the isothermal line descends towards the south* 
Russia is as much ioressled aa uiuay parU ol our country, and the 
cold is nearly as severe, and when you proceed to Asia, vou find 
in the forests of that country a severity of cold equal to that of the 
United States. 

There is a much greater difleience in the temperature of places 
in the same latitude in Europe, than in our own country. This is 
oHen very Tisible in cities not remote from each other, even in 
those which are less than a hundred miles distant At Florence, 
anew falls annually, and often to the dqyih of several inches, while 
at Pisa it does not iali oltener than once in eight or ten years. 
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The difference in thb eu^ mad in eruy odier irhkh I hafa 
obMrredf is owing to local ctme*. which are more or leas powerfoL 

Of theae caiuear motmlaiDa are the moat Infliieiitlal on the tern* 
pevatttra of cities and provinces, and sometimea even of comtriea. 
This ia atrikingly appaieni at Fisa, which in htilede almost 44^, 
has a climate mraally preferred to that of Naples three devi ce-} 
farther south. At Nice, which is in tlic latitude ul Tisa, and alung 
the coast of Sardinia almost to Genoa, the orange, lemon, and 
citron, grow with great luxuriance ; but after icaving Genoa and 
travelling south, the orange does not appear, except in a few of 
the gardens of Pisa, until you reach Terracini, the last town ia 
the Roman states. Along this coaat the palm tree grows aponta- 
neomdy, and arrives to nearly Ifae same height aa the palm of 
Sicily. Thia is the only spot in Italy where the palm growa wiU, 
and from thence all the palm leames are taken for die ceremoniea 
of Pelm Sunday at Rome. The mariUme Alps, which run nearly 
parallel with the coast, completely shelter it from ihc north winds ; 
and as the mountains arc very near the coast, the winds pass over 
it and descend \ipon the Mediterranean. 

The iutluence of mountains on temperature, is more apparent in 
Spain than in any other country in Europe. The northern winds 
of France and the Bay of Biscay, strike the Pyrenees and the San< 
tillanoa chains. The former chain is so elevated aa to prore a 
harrier to the wind, which, following that chain, sweepa hi an 
almost easterly direction into the Meditenanean« The altitade 
and direction of this chain, is the promhie&t cause of the violence 
of the wind In the gulf of Lyons, and on the eaatem coast of Gor- 
sica. The wind which comes from the Bay of Biscay, soon meets 
with the Santillanos chain, \\ hich though not very elevated, dimi- 
nishes its force. As it climbs these mountains and passes over 
Leon and old Castile, it meets the Castillian chain ; and if not stop- 
ped by this, it soon meets with the Sierra of Toledo. The force 
of moat of the northern winds is destroyed by these successive 
chains, or else they receive a new diiec^n. Ut however, they 
are powerful enough to surmount the laat mentioned obatacle^ they 
then meet with the Sierra Morena; and before they reach the 
coast of Granada, they must ascend the Sierra Ifevada* The north 
wind which blows at Malaga and Almeira, ii cQnsequently almost 
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deprived of iit> culJ and of its force, niid even in winter i» like the 
breeze of spring. Hence the climate of Granada in the w inter, is 
fluptiior to any of Europe, and much more efficacious in diseasM 
of the chest than that of Italy. The elimate of Italy would equal 
it, did the Appeninet nm east and weat ; bat ronnifif nearly to«tli - 
eaat,Md often being of modefiate akttnde, they do not prove a 
barrier to the northern winds which sweep over most of Itdy. 

The violent changes which take phee in the temperature ef our 
country, are owing to onr monntains running in a northern and 
southern direction. There is consequently free passage for the 
winds ti om Hudson's Bay, and perhaps from the North Pole. 
The^it^ ^wcrp as far snutli as Cidin, uiih noiluiii; to t;to}) them» until 
they reach the Cuba chain of mountains, which running almost 
east and west, proves a barrier to their progress. As there is no 
effectual check to these winds nntil they reach Cuba, the frosts 
which every few years do so much injury to the cofibe trees ea 
the northern side of that island, as low ss latitade 23^, can easUy 
be acconnted for ; while at Messina, in latitude 39^, frost is » 
known. The Alleghany monntains are not siii&eiently lofty to stop 
all ihe winds from the north ; but only those which are powerful 
climb their summits ; while most of them follow the c<jij rsc of that 
chain, and descend the valley of the Mississippi. As there is 
here an uninterniptefl paH'^arre, ihcv descend to New-Orleans, bear- 
ing witli them the cold of the northern parts of the United States. 
From this cause snow falls occasionally at New-Orlseas ; and very 
rarely, if ever^ at Qu Mar]r*s, which is one degree mirth of the 
former dty. 

The German houses are the most eomforlahle I have seen in 
Europe. Allhotigh in traveUing, yon ind as lew, and perhaps 
fewer earpets, than in the north of Franee, still thehr wooden 
floors, eold and dreary as they would be in America, have here 
very much the appearance of comfort, when the stove is seiuUag 
out its heat. The French, iiowever, can boa^t of having the best 
beds in the world, the ne plus ultra of reclining luxury. The 
h( (!<; of Germany are absolutely detestable. The Germans all aleep. 
alone, and the beds are accordingly very narrow. Although mora 
than eight months have elapsed since my arrival in the eomitiy, I 
have never seen a single bed large enongh for two penons* and 
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tAht otit of ten are adapted to the reception of a traveller of 

moderate dimensiuns. They sleep either on a bed or inattrcssi 

over wliicli a sheet is spread. The next sheet is a bag, ibrmed 

like a pillow casei witlun w hicli a thick blanket is placed ; and 

being spread out so as to iUl it up, it is sewed to it to keep it in 

trim. It is usually not more than five feet longf and two and % 

half or three feet in hreadtbi eorresponding exactly with the bed 

or mattreea* It is ao narrow^ that \\ ia absolutely imposnble to 

tack it up. At 1 am unfortunately a foot longer than any of these 

eoTerlngs, it Is necessary for me always to splice it wiA blankets* 

Such a covering answers very well for autumn, but is a poor ■ 

defence against cvca a (jernum winter. As soun us the frost makes ' ^ 

its appearance, your landlady surprises you with another bed 

which she carries into your room, and throws it upon the top of 

yours, as a substitute for blankets. As this is never more than 

live feet long, all the sons of Anak» of the present gcneratioUf 

must splice this alsoi or hare a part of the body in the tropics 

and the rekt in a polar atmosphere. As it is impossible to moTe in 

your sleep widiout the bed or the blankets rolling off, it Is neee»> 

sary to iasten them down with an additional coTering large enough 

to embrace them cU. Completely to arrange your bed for repose 

at night, (for the danger of every thing abore you being thrown 

off bv the first motion is so great, that yon are unwilling to trust 

your servant, without ocular cxaminaiion,) requires as much time 

as was necessary some tliirty months since, to tack about our good 

slup» the Lewis, when beating against a head wind. In fact, there 

is so little comfort here at night, that as midnight approachest 

you wish yourself in Paris, in Italy^ or in the moon ; while, as 

soon as yon arise, the genial temperature of your room enables 

you to forget aD these evils. They tell a story of an Iiishmao 

travelling some winters since in Germany, who seeing another bed 

placed above his own* concluded that it must be the custom hero 

to sleep in layers, one above another. As no one came, he rung 

the bell, and directed the servant to ti 11 ihc ^rmtleman who was 

to lie on top, that being very sleepy, lie would thank him to ronio 

soon to bed, as he did not like to be disturbed after he had ialiea 

asleep. 

90 
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In Ihe bill of mortality for th« past y«ar» the mmiber of death* 
U atated at 6420, or*>iiiewhat over 1S3 weekly. If thia !• com* 
pared with the mortality of our dtiea, it will be foimd« if I mistake 
not, mneh in our foronr* Berlin now contains about 900,000 infaa* 
bitanta, not varying one or two thousand more or less. As our 
seaports arc the constant resort of strangers, the number of deaths 
is probably increased some hundreds, which ought to be deducted 
to put them on a just scale of measuromcnt. Of the (5426 w ho 
have (lied, 3222, or more than half, were under ten years of ngc. 
Here we have greatly the advantage, as one half of the population 
in the United States arrives to the age of twenty, and in our cities 
to at least the age of fifteen. I cannot aceount for this mortality 
among chOdren. The climate is much less variable than with us, 
and our extremes of temperftture though sometimes almoat equalled 
here^ are nerer surpassed. It may be partially owing to the 
moisture of their winter and spring, and possibly to the fact that 
houses are not so impervious to the oir as those of our n ot tliern 
cities. This last circuiustance, judging at least by one's comfort, 
seems to be more than counterbalanced by their stoves, which dif- 
fuse an equal temperature throughout the room. We have almost 
universally carpets ; here they exist only in the houses of the rich. 
Even with this comfort, and with the superiority of our houses, 
the temperature of our rooms is not equally agreeable. The cause 
of our less frequent mortality is probably found in our manner of 
living. The poorer class of the inhabitants of our cities are belter 
clad than those of this town, and almost without ezcepUon have 
sufficient food. Here the indigent are unable to procure meat 
oAener than once or twice a week, and sometimes not once a 
month. Though the expense of li\ ino- here in less than at Paris, 
in proportion to the price of labour it is twice m great as in our 
own cities. 

llie diseases prevailing here geneirally correspond with those 
found in the United States ; but they prevail in different propor- 
tions. In Boston, one-fourth, and in some years almost one-third; 
in New-York, one-fifth; and in Philadelphia, one-sixth, of the deatha 
are of consumption. In this city there were but 410, or one in 
fifteen and a half who died of that disease. This may be accounted 
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for from the greater fnriableneis of our climate, and the compara- 
Hwtly small nwnber of sodden and Tiolent Aangea of the weather 
in Pniittia ; and probahly still more from the lact that the Prussian 
girls have more common sense in their toUette than those of our 
cities, and rarely wear the dress of summer when the thermometer 
is below the point of congelation. 

Of cramp or spasin.s, (krampfen) 1091, or more llum one-sixth 
died. Of these 837 were under one, and only 08 over ten years 
oi Siiie. This is a much greater proportion than with us. 

Of dropsy, t]^^ deaths were 435; of whom 77 were of dropsy in 
the head, and 101 of dropsy in the breast. This number, if I 
mistake not, is several times as great as in our cities. There is 
nothing in the German mode of living to produce this effect, except 
the prodigious quantity of beer which they drink. Thb I have 
no doubt has not a little influence. 

Of schlagjluss, apoplexy, and sHckjlusSt or croup, there were 
558 deaths. There were 512 who died of debility and old age 
157 of feebleness soon after birth; 75 by accident, of whom 27 
were drowned in the Spree; and 25'2 of tt t thing. 

Of wasting or consuming fevers, ctbzehrenden Fiebern, lOTB 
died, of nervous fevers, 164; of scarlet fever, 108; and of inflam- 
matory fevers, 473, of which 14$2 were on the lungs. Of child- 
bed and the fevers which succeeded, 47 died. 

The remaining deaths were, of hooping cough 62; small poz 7 
measles (10$ quinsy 61 ; hlustiirz^ or hemorrhage 34; cancers 67; 
of which forty-eight were women ; and suicide 47, ten women and 
thirty-seven men, dee. dtc The deaths by suicide in 1824, were 
57, or ten more than during the present year. ISolwiibstanding the 
Schw'drmerry of the Germans, tliis is not so great a proportion as 
in Paris, and I believe a much smaller than hi London. It is a sin- 
gular fact that the greatest number of suicides occurred during the 
brilliant month of May. Nine terminated their existence during 
this month, only one in February» and one in the gloomy month of 
November. The Germans in this respect are the reverse of the 
English ; for whom November it pfoverbialljr the monA to hang, 
ahooty ami drown themselves. 
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The following ia a Hsi of the deaths and births of Pimladiiiiiig 
^fjtki fean, from 1817 to isclusivs. 

Binhs. Ikcths. 

1817, 454,600 907,000 

1618» 463,564 313,166 

1819, 408,799 394,438 

1820, 484,086 207,284 

1821, 604,160 287,573 

1822, 502,925 . . , , 314,513 

1823, 408,043 31b,«78 
18a4» 505/2:^^ 318,457 

3,906,a55 ?i,lyi,bi)8 
The number of births and dcjiilis ui France between 1817 md 
1824 inclusive, was as follows* 

Births. Drafhs. 

1817, (>1 1,125 . *. 748,223 

1818^ 913,865 «... 751,907 

1819^ 967,918 788,065 

968^933 TflKW 

18S1» 963,366 751,314 

18SS» 978,796 774,162 

1823, 9(>1,021 , . . 742,735 

18^ 984.152 76a,li0(i 

Total, 7,680,158 6,090^606 



From this statement, yon will perceiTetliat nmnber of blhba 

in Franee in 8 years amounted to 7,689,158. During the same 
time they amountcil in Prussia to 3,906,658. France has a popu- 
lation of nearly tliirty-lwo millions, while that of Prussia in 1835 
amounted to 12,tK)3,HlO. Prussia, with rather more than a tliird of 
the population of France, had, during these eight years, more than 
half aa many binh^i as the latter eomitry. Thi-; g^rcat difference is 
ft striking exhibition of the eomparatiTe elevation of the lower class* 
as in this eomitry. 

Fh>m Ibis statement it win appear, ihat dming these eight years, 
the number of births exceeded that of deaths 1,414,880, or they 
were almost in the ratio of fire to three. This, for a European 
country, is & ^ruut excces, and ior one labouring imdcr such hci^Ty 
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taxes M Fnmrfa, Is a favoiirable ezhibitioii of the industry of tha 
nation. 

Of the 8,491,978 deaths in fliis eonntiy during these eight years, 
there were 7155 of suicide, almost 900 yearly, or about 89 in 10^000 
deaths. Of the sniddes hi France during this period, I am Igno* 

rant. There were, however, in the city of Paris, rlnring these eij^ht 
years, from 1817 to 1824 inclusive, 28()S, (viii. Jicrlinischc Nach- 
richtrn.) From tliis statement, however, it is impossibl© to Inrm 
a comparison, as Paris being the metropolis of mi«cry, as well as 
of splendour, the proportional number of suicides is much greater 
Ifaere than in the provinces.* 

During these eight years, 37,633 died in Pruisia of accidental 
death, or 4704 annuaHy. In every 10,000 deaths, those caused by 
accident were 151. Daring this period 18,051 died of the small 
pox, principally m the provfaicea of Silesia and Posen. In erery 
10,000 deaths, 73 were of this disease. There were during tiiese 
years 123,958 born dead, or more than 15,000 yearly; that is, in 
every 10,000 deaths, 4(17. 35,608 were born where the mother 
died ; or 4451 yearly, or 143 in 10,000 deaths. All unlurl^y defiths, 
viz. those by accident, misfortune, violence, d(.c* amounted to 
822, WO, or 22,b05 yearly, or in 10,000-^892. 

The number of births in Berlin during the year 1825, was 8033, 
of which there were twins in 95 instances. The births exceeded 
ihe deaths by 1607. The average number of daily births was 82 ; 
of dceths 18. There were 508 births and 40 deaths more than in 
the previous year* hk 1885, there were 8186 couples married. In 
1884, there were 1801 marriages, giving an' excess of 825 in fiirour 
. of the last year. Of the 6488 deaths, 599, or about onS'^leventh 
were over seventy years. During this year, 331 were born dead, 
that is one twentv-fonrth of the births, and one-nineteenth of the 
deaths wvtp of this class. Aniontr the Ircritimale births, one-twen- 
iy-sixthpart were thus born, and among the iliegilimalc, one in ten. 

The Sabbath is but little if any more observed here than in the' 
Catholic capital* of Europe. It is true, that the churches are tolera^ 
bly well filled in the morning, but the rest of the day is usually de> 

♦ I have no account of the illegitimate births of Pmssia during^ this period. 
Tliero were, however, born in France during the eight years, from 1817 to 
im, hop, and S69,144 girla, or a total of S31,I84 illMiti]|iat« Urtb^ 

ar oni in sfaiy muimn snd soe half births in aU Fkaaca was lUssitiaMta. 
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^ voted to visiting, exercise and amusement. Though these edifices 
. ; are rather larg-er, the ass^einblies are smaller than in our own cities» 
' and as there are k'ss than forty of them with a population of two 
hundred thousand, the public observation of this day in Berlin is 
strongly contrasted with the same in American towns. Tn Nc\r- 
York and Philadelphiat there is one church to filleen hundred in- 
habitants ; here there is one to between five and ox thousand. In 
every part of Germany that 1 have seen, the Sabbath is not regarded 
as holy in our acceptation of the term. Even the Orthodox party- 
do not view it as such, any longer than while they are in church. 
All who have conversed with jiie, esteem it a Mob-aic institution, 
which ceased to be obligatory after the introduction of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. The only dinVTcnre between the Sabbath and 
Other days is, that no newspapers appear on that day, and that the 
shops are shut The latter, however, it* not generally necessary; 
it results from the custom of devoting the day to recreation, rather 
than from a belief ia its sanctity. The laws, howerer, of many of 
the cities, require that the shops should be closed during diTina 
V service. For fiTe-sizths of the population of northern Germaayt 
/ it is a mere day of amusement ; particularly for hunting the hare 
' and for shootin]^, among the higher classes ; for duelling- with the 
students ; and lor dancing and walking, in the summer, among the 
lower class of citizens. 

The morality of Berlin is far less pure than that of our own 
cities. Infidelity, on the part of the husband or wife, is not a very 
rare occurrence, either in the higher or lower classes. Although 
it diminishes the reputation of the individual in the eyea of many, 
it is no\ thought such an offence against public morals as to ez* 
dude the party from society. In this respect Berlin is decidedly 
less immoral than Paris, or the cities of ihe south of Europe. Vice 
is mueh less visible here than in most Catholic cities; and although 
it exists to a considerable extent, it is more necessary to draw a 
veil over it. The villages, so far as I can learn, are muclt more 
moral than the towns, and Berlin is less so than the smaller 
cities. 

All large towns are corrupt, whenever they become so popidona 
that the conduct of each individual is necessarily unobsenred, from 
bia being loal in tb« crowd. This is especially tma of EoropetR 
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capitals, where the iiifliienee of the court U perhape without m 

single exception deleterioii*^ to \ iriuc. So accuatomed arc most 
Europeans to look at the juoiiarch as the centre of the system, * 
that whatever he docs is not only considered right by the great 
majority of his courtiers, but by not a small number of them it is 
imitated. If he is a libertine, most of them will be iounoral $ if 
he 19 moral in his lifot they are less immoral. 

The capital exerts on the sttrrounding coontry the same infln- 
enoe» as the monarch and hia court on the metropolis. It Is the 
heart of the country, from which the extremities receiTe their lawe 
of (>|*ini(m, iiiiil of fashion. In one word, it stamps its character 
on ev<i i v ii>\yu wliose citizens visit it, more or less distinctly, in 
reference to the distance, and to tlie causes which im reuse or 
counteract its influence. When the heart of a nation is corrupt, 
the whole body is diseased : when it is pure, health will pervade 
eyery member, A monarch, who sees that his examine is the rule 
of right in the eyes of most of his subjects, almost always finds 
that the descent is easy, and the upward course intensely rugged* 
He is usually under no restraint but that of conscience ; and 
this is almost destroyed before he has reached his manhood, by 
the influence of the examples of those around him. He is exposed 
to tenipialions to which his subjects arc sstranfjerb, and winch he 
finds it exceedinirly difficult to resist. He givt s law to every one, 
but receives it from no one but God ; and this divine law, when 
it is opposed by the almost universal scepticism of his courtiers, 
he dbbelieves? or at least disregards. The immoral influence of 
monarchies, is in my opinion the most powerful argument against 
this form of government Of its extent, no inhabitant of our coun- 
try, who has not resided a long time in a large European metro* 
polls, can form any idea. 

The king of Prussia, who Is a very moral man, has by his influ' 
ence very much improved the morality of his capital since he 
ascended the throne; and althou<^h his courtiers do not all show a' 
similar example, it may be said without hesitation, that his is the 
least immoral among the great courts of Europe. The poorer 
dasa ofbowrgeoUes do not maintain a high reputation for rirtue. 
Thai class in every European city is the most corrupt; as they 
' find without a sacrifiee of their channi> that it is exceedingly dif- 
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ficnlt to pfoatte a «iilMgl0teii€e» In towns triiero miy article ol* 
coDBOmption pays an eztravagant tax at the gates ; thus inereMing 
from onc'third to one-half the turn necessary for their support. 
With all the immorality of tliis cla^s, I bclicvo that i iiii i- as 
moral as any large metropolis oi Iah i | r. a]t]M)u<;h it is in iiu& 
respect greatly infrrior to the cities^ of iliv IjiiilLtl States. 

Although there is much vice in ihm city, there is also decidedly 
more real religion, than in any other of tlic cities of the contkisiit 
which I haye visited. The fhends of the hing endeSTOor to per* 
suade the pnblie* that he as well as the crown prince are men of 
piety. Were this the case, I think that Frederick Willuun would 
St least fulfil his promise of a constitution, made years unce, to 
the most fidthful subjects, which any king ever had the happiness 
to govern. 

AmonfT the laiiy, the proportion of religious men is decidedly 
creater than among the clergy. Tliis is prcuHarlv true ot the 
royal guard which is quartered here, many of the ollicers of which 
body are said to not only lead exemplary lires, but to exhibit that 
ardent love to Christ, and to mankind, which he has informed as 
is the test of disciplesliip. I know of no army, where there are 
so many religions men among its officers as in that of Frederick 
WHUam, and probably few have ever existed where the proper 
tion was equally great. 
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' It It the trdent wish of rcry many of the Germans, to see thlg 

country united into one great fnipiiL-, as iis local situatioa has 
made it for rciitm ies the ^eat battle ground of Europe. Its in- 
habitants liave been so frequently compelled to support foreign 
armies, h&ve so often seen their rillngefl and cities in flames and 
their soil covered with the dead and the dying, that they have be- 
come fully satisfied with the ** pomp and circumstance of glorioiis 
war." yfiih the exeeption of Austria and Pniaaia, ereij con- 
test which tekee place is dreaded hy the small states of Ger- 
many. They are so leeble as to hare no voice in the question ; 
Ihdr onljr course is submission or destruction. Like the dwarf in 
the fable, they reeeire all the blows, and when victory crowns 
their efforts, the gia.iits divide all the profits between theraselvcd; 
Icrn itig these little states the satisfaction of having fought like 
hcroc, and the pleasure of realizing that suffering is often the 
only attendant upon true valour. Every such war, by increasing 
the power of Austria and Prussia, makes those countries so much 
the more to be dreaded by the small states which lie near them ; 
nnd strange as it may seemi victory to the latter is almost always 
a preparation for sbiTery, or an augmentation of it if already 
existing. 

Were the thirty-two millions of Germans who now inhabit this 
country, to become one people, they would present such a barrier 

to the ambition of France on the one «ide, and to that of Russia 

on the other, tliui neither power would be willing to attack them. 
^\cTC tliey thus united, tliey could prevent these great powers 
from apiirriarliiii? each oiIk r, except on the ocenn, where it 
would be almost impossible for them to carry on a war that would 
ultimately become general in Europe. They could not meet in 
Lombaidyy as soch a in||on would prevent the Gsar Irom approadi* 
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ing Avitliiii many hundred miles of Venice, liowevcr disposed the 
Hungarians might be in his favour. Most of the stihsequeni com- 
bats could then be fought in Flanders, in Italy, and in Spain. 

If we lookal Uie history of Europe, during the three last centmiei^ 
how large a portion of all the battles has taken place in this on- 
happy counlrf ! How extensively have they grown out of its unlbr- 
tnnate division into a great nnmber of small dukedoms and king- 
doms, most of them insignificant in themyelTes. but if united, poa- 
sesshig a foree and resources equal to those of any country ofi 
earth. 

The reasons why many of Uie Gftrmans are so desirous of this 
union, are the wish to sec Germany take that rank among the nations 
of the earth which it merits, and for which nature has designed it, 
as well as the powerful excitement which such a union would gire 
to the nations at large. From the Baltic to the Adriatic, from the 
Rhine almost to the Vistula,* this country forms hut one compaci 
kingdom, through which the German language is universally spo- 
ken, except in some of the villages of Bohemia.f It has the North- 
em Ocean and the Baltic on the north, and the Adriatic washing a 
pert of Its southern boundary, forming an extent of sea coast of 
nearly one thounand miles. If united inio one country, it would 
soon become a I'orinidabie maritime power, as the enlliusiasm thus 
awakened would transform even the Germans into seamen, and ii 
not equal, they would probably be little inferior to the Swedes, 
With these two great seas bounding it, its commerce would be 
greatly extended, and, in time, surpass that of any other country 
on the continent The Weser, the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vbtula, 
on the north; the Rhine, on the^ west; and the Danube and its 
branches, on the south, would become the great avenues of trans- 
portation. The country would soon be intersected by canals, and 
the busy hum of commerce be heard in many a city which ia now 
almost lifeless. The Germans would, ia a short time, assume a 
unity of cliaracter, and make themselves respected and feared 
throughout Europe. 

* PniMia on the BtltisflitsBds ftr bsfoad tke Vk*oIa,bat it is only awy 
vnall tnctrlhe Iom of which would not b* f«lt by iQisii a aatioii. 

t In stt tha eitisi^ and ia some of the mall towns of Bohsntta, Gcnaaa is 
spoken. XnthsvillsgsstheBohsniiaa )uiguag«,aiiialsetof tkaflolavsais,is 
theeoly SBS known. 
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Tlie union of this eoimtry into one nation ii» howeror, tn ftfaaort 
hopeless event It has so long been divided into a 'great number 
of petty duchies, electorates, and kingdoms, that every thing like 
nationality of feeling hasccasi d to exist. It seems to be the object 
of the governments that direct the concerns of these states, to 
destroy every thing like unity of character, since, were such a 
character to become general, the bases on which they rest would be 
vndenmned* To aeeomphsh tliis, they very extensively impose socli 
hemry duties on the articles manttiaetored in the neighbouring 
afeatasv as ahnosl to destroy commerce with each other. The 
nanufiKtures of every duchy or eleelbmte are almost entirely coi^ 
fined to its own territory, for the amount sent out of Germany to 
foreign countries is so small, as hardly to afford an exception to 
this remark. Even in the larger kingduiiiB, foreign commerce ig 
pursued with verv little ardour, as the government arc alarmed lest 
the balance of trade should be against them, and still more from 
lears of the political light which their subjects might acquire by 
a c<fiiim4V«ial intercourse with countries which are l^ee* They 
neaMire their resources by what they aiei not hy what they might 
he» were the spirit of the nation roused to exertion* The price of 
com here is not a third what it b in Enjj^d, and still die Eoglilh 
labries have expelled their mannfaetures from almost every foreigpi 
narket; and would even from dieir own* were they admitted to 
cross their boundaries. Such a pc^cy produces an almost uiiver- 
sal paralysis, and no efforts are made but those which are on so 
limited a scale us to require this pruhihitory system to enahle them 
to sue reed. The ^reat rivers which traverse this comitry, are 
almost hermeiicaiiy scaled at tiic boundaries of each govemment, 
to those above and below them, so that they become of very little 
value to the states through which they nm. This policy is pursued 
partly from retaliatio^i, and pardy from the fear that any thing which 
flhoidd excite nadonal enterprise, would undermine the present «lali» 
ytfo system $ a system which the governments of Germany believe 
faidispensable to the maintenance of pnUie order. In this dty, of 
two hundred thousand inhabitants, you find, accordingly, an infini- 
im\c of shopkeepers, luii a \ cry limited number of merchants. This 
will not a little surprise you, as there is a free communication from 
the $pr^ to the £ibCf and by means of canals to the Baltic As 
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iliere tfe m f«ir mereliaiitiy In flie-Engliefa ieme of t&A wovd, the 
proftnion Is not mveh respected. To hold the office of lieutenant 
in the army, or even to be a clerk in one of the police offices, im 
esteemed a more respectable emp1o}'ment by the majority of the 
the nation. Althonsfh these restrictions furnish a most powerfnl 
argunii nt for the union ol Germany, you will easily sec tliat the 
difficullu s to be surmounted whirh these governments occasion, are 
loo great, to lend the most san^niine Genoan to anticipate CTcn a 
dutant accomplishment of his wishes. 

There is mother obstacle more difficult to he removed than the 
ene jwt mentioned: it ia fomid is the great nnmher of dnchlei^ 
clactonteaiandhingdoma. Of Ihese there are at leaetihirtf which 
havB flieir conrli ; and mora than twentf diat have their deparl- 
aenla of war, of ibance» of the inteiibr» wUch are aabdivided inle 
nmnbeilese raoriicationa of secretaries, clerks, <Slc« Many of tfie 
monarchshave not as much territory several of our large coun- 
ties, and some of them less than half a dozen of our town*'hips. 
They are, however, proud in proportion to thrir poverty, and out 
of the sweat of their subjects they contrive to procure tlie means 
of apcing: the sovereigns whose territories surpass their own in 
extent and resonrces. To unite Germany into one eomitry, yoa 
mnst destroy the aothori^ of between thirty and forty dukes^ 
deetorsy te. to many of whom their snbjecta are attached, as wdl 
as the goremments which have so long directed thea&ixs of dioee 
large and small territories. Bat this is not all. Here are more 
than thirty capitals, with palaces, public edifices, and national thea- 
tres. As most of them have little or no commerce, it is merely 
from their courts tliat they derive their importance. These towns 
must be, in a great measure, annihilated by such a union. Even if 
tins were done, the next question is to select a new capital. It 
cannot be Berlin, it is too far north, while Vienna is not only too 
far south, but too near the eastern frontier of Germany. Where- 
shall it be t This qnestiott the Germans would find it almost impo^ 
tlble to settle, were it to be seriously agitated. Besides the national 
debts of the diftrent German states bears no relative proportion to 
their population. Brunswick, for instance, with two hundred and 
twenty thousand inhabitants, has a debt of seven millions of guldens: 
that of Saxe Gotba, with a population about equal to it, is but tiiree 
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nttHoiMk Tlie Hum towBt^iritkleM than two himiM sod wre^^ 
four ihoimnd inhabitaiits, harm a deM of twrnty-one raiUion, while 

six of the smaller states, w illi twenty-six thousand inhabitants, owe 
less than one and a half million. He88c» wilh a (lojxjhuion of sir 
hundred thousand, has a national dchl ot' twelve and a half miilions; 
while Kurhesse, ar Hes^se Cassel, which is scarcely inferior to it in 
popttlatioD, owes leia than one-third that sum. To unite these dia* 
proportionate aama into one general debt, would be an obataele rery 
difficult to OTenMunOt without ereating very great dientii&etion. 

Tbe diflbienee of ere^ preeenta anodier impadinant not eaaily 
surmounted. Northern Germany ia Froleetant, while louthefii 
Gemany ia Gatholie. Hie former in Ht e r a tn i » la enUgbtened, the 
latter is comparatirelf in the shade. The ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the Austrians and Bavarians, are despised and ridieukd bv the 
Germans north of the MaTne, while the hercsv of tlic latter is e(iually 
odiotis to their southern brethren. The thirty years' war which waa 
Idndled to eitend the conquetta of Auttria, and to annihilate Proles 
taiittMn» raged so long in the northem part of tUa eomitiy« aa to 
dealroy a largeproportion of ita reaoureea. It waanarfced with auch 
honribla eiddbitiflna of eraelty and rapine, Att they have naf«r 
foifiven Iheur aoutbem neigbbonra for thia wanton Mciifiee of Aefar 
fhlrest hopes, ^inee that period, they hare ceased to regard the 
Anstrians na brellirni. They now blend with the feeling of hostility 
that of contempt, an«l wlien they speak of the Emperor's sub- 
jects, you usually discorer a sneer. They lanrrh at their dul- 
nesa and easy digestion, as much as the Athenians did at their 
equally physical neighbourai the Bocotiaoa. They apeak of them 
aa akrest and as being unworthy of the name of Germans ; as slaTaa 
both mentally and pfayaicalbj^ Though there ia very Mttle at the 
north to remind an Amerioan of liberty, the Preteatanta Ibel aa if 
tiiey were eomparatlTely freet^ so long as their nnnda are not aoi^ 
jeeted to the priesthood. Eren the Praasiana speak of Antiriwm 
tyranny^ as if they themscWes inhaled the pure breath of freedom. 
The Germans of tlic north call them Ics autres chiens^ or " the oth- 
er dojis'' ; frofn the resemblance to /Vx Autrichitus^ the French 
word for Austriuus. The latter content themselves with looking 
at their fine soil, and eating and drinking its productions, contrast- 
ing it with the sandy plaina of the north* whose heretical inhabit- 
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ants Ihfly bellttve wiU find in the fotttre world* • mdn ptinftl lot,' 
thMi ewmk the eulllTttioii of duir Iwrrm Md«. 

There ate but two pointe in which the north and aouth can imil^ 
The first is their hnguage* Etsu here the anion is hot parti^ 
The sonthem Germans are ridienlcd hy Aeir northern brethren 
for their barbarous pronunciation, which grates upon their cars 
with u harsher discord than nxcn that of the Tuscaroras, or those 
of the neighbui iiiii; tribes of savages.* An Austrian betrays him- 
self in the first sentence by his harsh utterance, which, when con- 
trasted with that of Hanover or Saxony, is very disagreealile even 
to a foreigner* 

Tlie iUeralnre of Ctermany^ however, is eonmon gruvndi whein 
they aU seaemUe. £rery inteUigent inhabitant of this enuntry, 
whether from the Rhine, the Baltic, the Vistnla or the Danvbe^ 
hoaala of Qoedie* BchiUer* WIeland, Lessing, dee. as the daaalt 
writers of Germany, and fiieb like the tribe of Jodah in relation to 
David, that tliey belong peculiarly to him. On this theatre of 
conTersation, sectional feehngs vanish, at least to a considerable 
degree. They pride hemselves also in the number iind extent of 
their universities, and the i( riility of their literary press. As most 
of the works published at tlie great fair at Leipzig are written, and 
as most of the distingnislied universities and professors are situated 
north of theBfayne, yon soon discover, however, in the northern 
Germane the consciousness of their relative superiority when ^leak- 
ing of their national literature. These are the only respects in 
which any thing like national feeHng exists s hut these are so 
feeble in their infioenee, as hardly to keep aKve the hope, that this 
country will ever form but a single nation. Until this takes place, 
' Germany must continue to be in time of war the great battle ground 
of Earopo, and much of her resources will be consumed in sup- 
porting foreign armies. Then those slates which border on France, 
must from fear unite with her; while those near Austria or Prus- 
sia, will, from neeearity, embrace the cause of those eonntrieit 
During peace, the small slates will be ruled by these two great 
powersy and be compelled lo pursue those measures, which maybe 

* The Indians who lived near that tribe wen accustomed to say, that the 
Tasearams talkad liks gnat white maa^ wifoa goiag down sleny kiU*** 
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ftouglil most eondudre to the prosperity of Anstrhi and IVussti. 

The prospects of the imallcr states of Germany, at the pre§ent 
time &rc far from being flattr riug. Should lli< jirrsmt stafi/ quo 
•ysi( rn remain, they will, with the enjoymeru of peat e, not only be 
dictated to by the Holy Alliance, but by Austria and JPrussia also. 
If, (loweTer, that A Din nee should dissolve, so moijr n0w interests 
wiQ ariso» thai U wiU boimpoMSble to eonjeetare what nay be the 
fcle of tlieie MlUe elileiL Prince Metlernteb, hf hto wondeiAii 
tdtiil in exdtteg Aar« \m ibm fu contiolled the eabinets of En* 
repe, and liaa eserted an Inllnenee o?er the destinies of nations* 
little if any infMor to tfiat ef Napoleon. He persuaded the Em- 
peror Francis and Frederick William, not to fullil the promise they 
made to their German ^<iilijcct.H of pivinp them constiiuiions, and 
he has prevented Ah xHiitler, liuriiii: the ( irecian stru^ple, from rrn- 
dering the Greeks that assistance which his army and nation de- 
■anded. Through his iirfuence and that of Russia, Louis XVIUy. 
eontrary tohkwishesk aenitheDnked'Angenleniewlihanamiy of 
lOOyOOO men Into Speia, and enished liberty in its cradle. When 
flieUyt Naples and Genoa, in 18t0 and 1821 duew off the gaOing 
yoke of skvery, Mettemieb sent his thirty thousand Austrian baye* 
nets into Italy, and re-established despotisni. 

Greece has had most abimdant cause to monm on account of 
the wide spread influence of this irrrat enemy of tlu liuman race. 
The expeditions sent fmin Ah xamii in to tlu' Morr;*, wcrf princi- 
pally composed of Austrian vesnels, and although protected by 
Eg}T>tian and Turkish ships of war, it was the vessels of Trieste 
iriiich carried not only the soldiers, but most of the materiel of 
war. Since Ibrahim Pacha has been in the Moree, Austrian shipa 
have supplied his army with provisions, and without their assis^ 
tance, they would long since have been compelled to abandon thai 
peninsula. That ailicted people now heap curses upon the head 
of Metternich, and wish that ** darkness might cover the day of his 
birth, that it mi£rht not be numbered among the days of the year.**" 

Italy has no 8lrun<r<T aflVction for Austria than Greece. The 
kingdom of the two bicilies lias had to support thirty thousand 
Austrian troops, which have been there quartered upon them during 
the last five years, and its resources are now so exhausted, that it i» 
yielding to its iate without a murmur. The Austrian court is m» 
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IntioiBlel/ a]U0d vilh that of I^aples, for FrfincU of Naples, anil 
Fnadf of Avsliiatt an both grandaoiia of Maria Thenaai tbat 
yaan will peiliapa roU away before the two SlciUef will be fiee 
from the deadly embrace of Mettemich.*^ The giaad duke Leopold 
of Tueeanyt ia the nephew of the emperor of Auitria, the gfaad 
duchess of Paniia is his daughter, and the grand dnehess of Maswa 
ia allied to him by marriage. Sardinia is not so nearly allied, still 
its queen is a cousin of the Austrian emperor, and the king, 
dreading the power of Frauce, has frarri«!oned several of his 
fortresses with Austrian soldiers. More than lour million Lom- 
bards, ever since the Congress of Vienna, have been compelled to 
« acknowledge the emperor Francis as their master, and to wither 
vnder the iron grasp of Metteraich. Notliing of Italy temaioa b«t 
die Papal States, and tha glarioos repvUie of San Marino.** Urn 
overwhelming power of Austria in Italy, makes the eomrt of Rome 
]fieid to Anstrian influenee; and« although Metteinieh did not 
succeed in plaeing his emissary in the papal chair, in the election 
in 1823, there is reason to fear that he will succeed in the next 
struggle, which cannot be far distant, as Leo XII. is not only 
advanced in years, but is very infirm. The rf public of Saa 
Marino, with its seven thousand inhabitants, is the only power in 
Italy which can boast of its independence ; but, as she has retained 
her Ireedom during more than threecenturie8,.by yielding to eveiy 

* Priass Msttsraidh is ragsidsd by flw liWalssf Earepa, as the grssttst 
tmmj of the bumaa rsiM who tass lived fbr s^sf. Toa rarely hssr his nema 
SBwtlonsd, without ezcsiting indignation, not only in the ipeaker, hat in the 
aaditon. Napoleon's ambition covered Europe with desolation; hot, as be ' 
Ibogbt merely fur the purpose of extending hie territory, hit eyeteni fell with 
bSm. Metternich, on the other hand, haa not been attaddng men, bat 
principles, and has done so much towards destroying on the continent thof^o 
preat political truth*, which natioiiH have acquired through ages of effort 
and Huffering, that there is reason to fear, should his system continue for 
lialf a century, that liberty will forsake the contijicnt, to revisit it no more. 
The Saxons, who are pecuUariy exposed to Metterni< H'f emhrace, literally 
abhor the prince. The German word MittfrnarlU means midniirht. From 
the resemblance of the word to Metternich, as well as from his eflorts t ^ i orcr 
Europe wiUi political darkness, the baxoas, when speaking of him, caii ium 
prince MUlenuuhU 
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political breeze, she will of course acquiesce m every measure of 
the court of Virnna. 

Though at the German Diet, Austria has a riva] in Pru^^sia, she 
ia still much more dreaded than the latter couatr^r, not only 
on aceowit of her power, but also still more on account of her 
influenee, which now covers moft of contmental Europe with its 
darknoM. Uafortimately for tfao emaller alatea, Mettmtdi haM 
htd mcii «ii iidliieBee orer the coort'of Ber]iii»* that they hita 
loDg aetod in vniaoii, and the little kmgdonM» dnehiea, and eketor- 
atea of Cfermany, hare enjoyed only the name of independence^ 
•nd have yichied to every threat. The death of Alexander, in the 
opinion of many of the Prussians, has dispelled this Austrian charm 
over Germany. The present empress of Russia is liu' daughter 
of Frederick William, and it \ri believed the courts of lierlin and 
Petersburg have, since the death of Alexander, not only lost tiu ir 
animosity, but formed an alliance, which promises to endure for 
some time to come. Should this union continue, Prussia will form 
a rallying point for all the smaller states north of Bohemia« and of 
the Mayne, and enable them to recover from the upas influence of 
Austria. 

From the facts stated above, you will see the impossibility of 

uniting Germany into one country. It may, however, be united 
into two, and nature seems to have marked out natural boundaries 
for two great kingdoms. The Mayne, the Erzgebirge, and the 
Riesengebirge, would present a line of separation, which Prussia 
and Austria might consider as a fair division. Though in such a 
division, Austria would receive the largest portion, yet so desirous ^ 
is Prussia to extend her territory on the west of the Elbe, for tho ^ 
sake of uniting western with eastern Prussia, that she would * 
willingly see Austria take Bavaruh Wiirtemberg, and Baden, 
provided she were allowed to add Saxony, HanoTor, and the 

* Ceoat Barastorff, the minister for foreign aflkirs in Pnissia, is believed 
by the inhabitants of the matropolis, to ha to suah an extent wider Austrian 
iaflasnoefthat on every question not intwftringirith the prosperity of Pntsiia, 
ha eoiaotdas with tha vieers of Bfetternlch. That this opinion is well fbonded, 
no ana iriO doubt, who reads the history of ^uaiian politics eiiiea the death 
af count Hardenberg, Ha is the eon of the oslebfated Danish minister, eooat 
fierastotfi^ who died about the end of the last cen\uiy. 

33 
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smaller statom north of Ihe AUyoe, to her territory. She would 
thus become a first^nte power* and then she would dread neither 
the attacks of France nor of Austria. Such a division cannot be 
made in a time of peace ; hut should France become ImpoTonshed 
by a long war with Spain or Bnglandt and Rusna either be placed 
in a similar situation, or be bribed with a slice of Hungary, or of 
Austrian Poland, it might be effected as easily as the division of 
Fuland was accomplished. In some points of view, such a division 
ifi to hp <lpproratcd, e^periHllv bv the states south oi' the MavDe» 
but the iiappmeis of those of the north would certainly be iucreased 
by such a change, should Fmssla erer aequira the freedom of thn 
praas* and a representative government. 
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LETTER XY. 

\ Berlin, l^^* 

♦ 

1 8ATI made to many reBMt'rlui mpecting the tmiveriitiee of 

Ctemany, that you would not excuie me were I to omit giving- you 
a sketch of the means of education pi uvided for the great mass of 
the people, in the common .schools. In this respect, as well as in 
her universities, Prussia is one of the most enliffbtened nations in 
Europe ; indeed second only to Saxony, unlcM the southern pari 
of Scotland is an exception. The Rhine provinces have been 
luiited to Pnusw for so short a time, that their poptdation has not 
yet begun to exhibit the same intellectual cultivation as the centre 
of the kingdom ; stiU so broad is the foundation which has been 
laid for their improTement, that there is reason to hope, that they 
iriSU in the course of a few years, be litUe, if any inferior to their 
western brethren. 

Prussian Pulaiid, is in education, much inferior to the western 
part of Prussia. TTiat "ignorance is the mother of devotion," 
has been as fuJly believed by her priests, as by those ot Italy. 
With the exception of that part of Poland near the Baltic, little 
had been done to raise the character of the peoplct before the first 
division of that kingdom* Frederick the Oieat was too much 
oeeupied with war and bellea-lettres to find time for the mental 
ImproTementof the great body of his subjects ; while his succesaoTi 
Frederick William the second, was too intent upon pleasure to do 
any thing for Prussian Poland. It remained for the present 
sovereign to provide the means of instruction for his Polisli sub- 
jects, and to reorgranise the schools of that jmrl of his kingdom. 
Although they are much inferior to those of the old provinces, 
they are rapidly improving, and there is reason to anticipate a 
•peedy mental renofation among a part at least of that unfortuiate 
poopltf* 
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The remarks that will now be made respectiug ihe schools of 
this counlry, apply peculiarly to central Prusaia, or to that part of 
the kingdom which excludes the provinces on the Rhine, and 
F^iUMrian Poland. Perhaps 8iietia also should be ezcliided» as when 
it was oonqnefed by Frederick ihe Great, it was marked by that 
igiioranee which is so chaTacteristic of most parts of the Austrian 
dominions and although it has long been united to Prussia, it 
has made much less progress in education than the rest of the 
kingdom. 

It is an intert siting subject to every traveller in Europe, to observe 
the difference which exists in tlie respective mtuns oi" cduc-iti n 
in Protestant and Catholic countries. This is most clearlj^ visible 
in Germany* In the Protestant states of the north, most of the 
peasantry can read and write, while in Austria and Bavaria the 
|ni>portion if very small.' Wiirtemberg which touches Bavaria, 
has a comparatively enlightened peasantry. When yon tiavd 
through SwitBcrlandf you can easily discover by the relative 
neatness of the villages and the prosperity of the people, as well as 
hy their intdHgeneet whether you are in a Catholic or Protestant 
canton. Travel through Saxony, and you will not discover a 
child of ten years old, who has not acquired the rudiments of 
education; but cross the Bohemian boundary, and you will soon 
perceive that the peasantry are comparatively ignorant. In rranec 
after minute itKpiiries in every part of the kingdom which I 
visited, I learned that of the adulu among the Catholic peasantry, 
a large proportion of them could neither read nor write; while 
among the ProtestantSi ahnost every child was instructed. 

Far be it from me to imply that Catholic countries have not 
done much, very much, to promote the cause of literatme- The 
effbrts of Leo X. to revive the spirit of learning in Italy, exalt him, 
notwithstanding his anathemas against the Prutcstant^, above the 
great mass of monarchs, who have embraced the rehgion of the 
Reformers. The patronaLM" aflbrded by his father, Lorenzo de 
Mediei, to letters and the fine arts, will be remembered with 
gratitude by students, when Florence shall be no more. 

The great difference, however, between Protestant and Catholic 
countries, consists not in the number of scholars and artists who 
Imvn been patronisedf but In the foimdation which has been laid 
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for iriPirurtintr llie inpni mass of the people. Compare the Pro- 
testaut countries of Europe, England, Denmark, Sweden, Htixonyi 
and Pnnsia, for example, with Italy, Spain, and Portugal, or even 
with FnDce. Look at Holland, and then at the Netherlands ; at 
Frotestant and Catholic Ireland. Look above all at the United 
States of America, and contrast it with Mexico and the republics 
of Uie South* Whence comes this mighty diflerenee in European ' 
nations, wMeh a few centuries sin^e were all equally superstitious, 
and equally degraded ? Why has Italy, for a long period the 
lamp oi Europe, always had a peasantry but little superior in 
knowledge to the animnls of hrr soil? Why arc the common 
people oi ihv Roman stales, at this day, among the most ignorant 
and degraded of Europe ? There the wealth and power of the 
Catholic Church has centered ; nations for ages have brought 
thither theb tribute; and still her peasantry have always been 
ignorant and debased* It does not result from the want of means 
on the part of the goremment. The money expended in the 
fesliTals of Rome for several centuriest would have provided all 
the people during that period with adequate means of instraction; 
The diflerence is found in tiie principles of Catholics and Protest- 
ants. The Reformers saw that an ignuiant people were easily 
reduced to mere machines ; that the only mode of securing to them 
their proper character, was by providing adequate means of 
instruction ; and that without this instruction, tho victory which 
they had gained would soon be lost. In every Protestant countryf 
these means were accordingly provided by them, or by their 
successors, and the inhabitants of these countries have been the only 
nations, the great mass of which have been taught to read and 
write. It is on this devated ground that the IVotestant takes his 
5tand ; it is here that he feels an emotion of triumph swell his 
bosom, \vliLU he looks to what the Reformation has dour tn benefit 
the human race, lie here beholds in a most striking nmniier, the 
difference between nations who receive their creed from com> 
pulsion or from conviction. It is after such a comparison, or 
rather contrast, that he places the Reformers among the illustrious 
benefiietors of mankind. 

The elementary schools of Prussia are entirely under the diree» 
CiiMi of the goTemmunt. No one Is allowed to aet as animitnieier 
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ia dMOipWlUioitlaprevioiM examinmtioiit and a wiiMen pennMoil 
frpin tbft conunittee of emnimtiott. At the preaent time lliere 
•re moie tliin tmtnif thouaand of Ibm schools In the kiiigdoiD» 
of wfaieh seventeen tfaonsand are In the villages, and the remainder 
In ihe townsw For the preparatorjr education of these Instrueten, 
one or inuro seminaries arc established in every province, and 
arc support* (1 l>y the government. The uhject in forming these 
inf tltuiions, was to introduce a uniluiia system of instniction 
throughout tlie kingdom, as well as to prevent any person who 
was not qualified, from attempting to teach the peasantry. To 
these seminaries all ^ose who wish to lieeome instmeters in the 
elementary sehocrfs are. required to repahrt where they are taught ^ 
•very thing nec e s sar y for their future station* Here they remain 
from two to three years, the time being regulated by iMr 
capacity, and thdr qualifications at the period when they com- 
menced their course. They study, at these seminaries, gx ugraphy, 
arithmetic, the German lanis^iage, and the Bible. Here also thfty 
are tauirht the best modes of educatinp-, and of iroverning cliiliiren, 
as well as the subjects they are to teach. After tliey have tuushed 
their course at the seminaries, they are examined, and if found 
qualified, they receive a certifieate to this efifeot. This paper, with 
• eertificate of their baptism and moral character, which is signed 
by the pastor of the diurch they formerly attended, is presented 
to the government, or to its agents, who impiediately enter thmr 
names on the list of instructers. By the establishment of fliese 
institutions, a uniform mode of histructlon, has been introduced 
throughout Prussia. 

The populaiiuii of the United States is generally so intelligent, 
that many of the iu.sLructers of our elementary schools, nre 
sufficiently well informed to teach tlie rudiments of education. 
There is, however, with us no qrstematic mode of instroctioD; 
and, in many instances, there is a great ignorance of the best mode 
of communicating knowledge to the minds of cliijidren* To under* 
•tand a sulgect, wiU not of Itself enable one to Impart a dear view 
of it to others* This capacity can only be acquired by prevlon 
preparation, or by long experience. Few even of those who have 
been in the habit of instructing children for years, have that inti- 
mate and extensive knowledge of the subjects they teach, which is 
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necessary for an iiistnicter, whose ol»joct is to expand the mind of 
the child) aad> to excite hU enthusiasm. Emulation doubtless 
«xiit8 to some extent in our schools, but it results principally 
from the desire of receiving marks of approbatiout and from the 
Utile presents which are distributed to the youth. This» unqnes* 
Honably, exerts somewhat of an auspicious influence, but it cease< 
as soon as the child leaves his schooL 

The great object of all instruction is to excite a thiretfor knoW' 
ledge, one which nt iLlior time nor distance can extinguish. It is 
not enoiijfh to impress certain facts on his mind, such, for instain r, 
as are foiiu l in all our jrcograpliies, relative to the form, population, 
Pltfnt, tS^c. of the difi'erent countries of the#world : there should 
be a epnstant endeavour to excite tliat curiosity which will prompt 
him to make subsequent inquiries for himself^ to procure an amomt 
of hnowledge conceming the oonunnree* stalisties, power* and com* 
pttative resources of nations, from which he will be alwayt aUe to 
derire a fund of thoughts and arguments. He should be made a 
thinking, reflecting being ; one who can diseem the shadow, and 
not mistake it for the reality; one who can judge correctly on the 
great concerns of life, and who is not governed by others. The 
great difference between the southern pensautiy of Europe and 
our farmers, is this, the one class arc a mere machine, the other 
are a reflecting people. But, although the latter class are intelli- 
gent! ^7 below thai point to which they might easily be 
eleFated, were our common schools to assume the high chameter 
they would soon exhibit, if they were intrusted only to men of 
superior inteUigence. 

It is as necessary to edueate an indiTidual who desigm to in- , 
struct others, as to edueate a professor for his chair, or a general 
or commodore for uulitarv ur liavai command. Without such pre- 
paration, the instructer \\ ill be almost as unfinalified to conimmii- 
catc knowledge, as a corporal would be to lead a division into ac- 
tion. In many of our states, we have large funds, tlie interest of 
which is appropriated to the maintenance of elementary schools* 
In Connecticut; this fund will soon be more than sufficient to pro- 
Tiijde the necessary means of instruction for all the youth of the 
slate. Were the surplus to be applied to the support of a Seminary 
for the education of schoolmasters, the happiest results would soon 
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be perceived. In such an institutioDf the young men would not 
onlv learn every thing ronnerted with the usual subjects tauuht in 
our elementary schools, but might easily acquire that knowledge 
of theoretical agriculture, mineralogy, botany, statii^tir!?, ond po- 
litical economy, which would enable them greatly to enlarge the 
boondariea of knowledge in the villages where they reside. Pei^ 
sons thus instructed would easily beoome the prominent men of the 
Tillages where they resided. They would be enabled to direct the 
Blinds of not a small number of the Tillagersy as wen as of their 
pupils, to subjects which would otherwise never have arrested (heir 
attention. 

Were such schoolnuisiers provided for Uie education of the 
youth of Connecticut, the intellectual character of the mn^?. of the 
inhabitants would, in one generation, not only become superior to 
that of every other people* but it would become the wonder and 
admiration of our country. To siqiport such a Seminary,* and to 
provide it with the necessaiy foateriel of literature, would not cost 
more than ten thousand dollars annually. Is it not desimble* at 
least, to try the experiment T How can we, for so limited a sunit 
accomplish an equal amount of good ? Are not the minds and chai^ 
acter of ^ the risin^^ j^eneration, uorth thin trillinfir pxponditure? 
Shall we always walk in the beaten track of oui lathers, when 
prospects so bright and so glorious are ojjeiiinc: to our view? 

By the improvement of our common schools, those of a higher 
character would soon improve, and reseniMo at least, in some de- 
gree, the classical schools in Europe. This advancement would 
exert a most auspicious influence on ihe coUeges of our state, and 
the inhabitants would acquire a character, superior to those of any 

* In the university of Leipzig, and perhaps in some otliers of Gcnnany, leo 
tuiM an dtltvtiMd on adncation, in whieh the.profoMor givM a hirtoripal 
view of the state of «diicatioi| in ancient and modem limee, end examinee aU 
the impottant systema that have been fonned npon diis sabject. In such a 
eeminaiy ae I have proposed, lectnree of this kind, as well as thoae above re* 
feiTod to, dioold be given, and after a teaidoDoe thwe of three or four yean, 
yoong men would be qoaltfied t» instraet the great maai of the people, in 
each a manner, ae to elevate the next generation far above the etakion filled 
by their Ikthere. Toung men thus educated, would be certain of suoceee, and 
by them eveiy important vacancy would be filled. 
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province in the civilized world. Connecticut is too small in terri- 
tory to exert much inflnence in our national councils. Many of the 
mall states of Germany are almost invisible, when glancing your 
•ye at the map of Enrope^ and like then* Comieetient k barely 
(Men in a general surrey of the map of die United States, like 
tfaemy liowever» Conneetieitt may rise to an intsUectaal elevation 
which shall excite the eniy of those great states^ Which now snr^ 
pass her so much in population and resources. There is no other 
way for her to exert an influence over the union. If ghc docs not 
pursue ihiij course, if she does not maintain her comparaUve Ute- 
rary eminence, she will uoon cease to attract attention, and she 
will, ere Ion? be unobserved, unless to contrast the spirit of her 
children, witli that love of excelling, for which their fathers were 
so much distinguished.* On the other hand> if she greatly enlarges 
the means of education for the mass of the people, and if her clas- 
sical schools and colleges are placed on a broad and noble foonda- 
tioD, she will in less tban a centniy» acquire that elcTatioa of ehar^ 
acter, which will make her sons glory in their birth-place, and to 
be able to say* I am a citiMn of Coimeeticttt, will be to them a 
source of as much pride, as an Athenian ever Mt in the age of 
Pericles, when looking at the city of Minerva. 

Every clergyman in Prussia is required to visit the school or 
schools oi ills pun^h, arid to ascertain u in tlicr the teacher I'liUils 
his duties. He must coaler with hnn ullen, munL point out any 
defects which may exist in his mode of discipline or instructiont 
and see generally that he adopts the course which will best pro* 
mote the interests of the school. Should the instructer not 
approire of the plans proposed* the question is relSBrred to the 
superintendent of the district, who deddes, and from whose deci« 
sion there is no appeal. The dergymsn of each parish makes an 
annual report to this officer, and the general report of the latter 
is sent to the Minister of Public Instruction once a year. A com- 

• Our ancostors, not only when Now England was settled, but down to the 
begioniog of the last century, felt au ardeul dei>iro to provide the means of 
•ducatton for thair cbildrea. They were poor, we are comparatively rich : 
they wore exposed to great hardshipB ; wa avs enjoying Utss of trsnqmlity. 
Let US, with our superior adTaatagss, maaiftst sn equal iatenst tn these 
who ifs to seeeesd as, thattbsy did for aa 
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mittec, consisting of one or more inspectors appoiaicd by porern- 
mcnt, with tiic supcrinLentlent, or some person whom he mnj 
appointi examine ail the schools within their district, once or twice 
a yw, to ftflcerlaiB ipbether the reports made by the clergy are 
eonect, te veD at to fonii a general view of the etate of ednca- 
tlon in their proTinces. The eiistiiig defeete and the neeewy 
improvemente are thai made hnown to the govenunenli and each 
alterations are then made as «M requisite* 

The instraeters are reqtiired to eonfine themse1f«8 almost exeiv* 
sively to their professions, and not to pursue any one which will 
interfere with their business ot instruction. Other pursuits &Te 
bUow ed in those cases onlv in which the receipts of the scliooT 
do not furnish a eubsistcnce. The duties of the teacher are 
aameronsy as he is not only an instmcter of youtb, hot is also 
a eenrant of the drareh. In the former capaeiQr he mnet attend 
to the education of his pupils in the eommon hranehee of inatroe* 
tion, and also in biblical knowledge. Every mondng and alkei^ 
noon he is required to open the school with singing and prajen 
and to close it with singing a hymn, in which such of his pnpils 
as arc capable unite. In the school, he is never to appear in 
dishaVnllc, but as the ordinance of December 24, 1820, decrees, 
ho must " never be without a cravat, nor wear slippers" before 
. his pupils, as he would thus lose much of his iuliuence. It is 
alsa enacted, that he shall never smoke in the school room ; for 
ao uniTcrsal Is tliis en8tom» tliat nothing bat a royal ordinance 
conld prevent it In his capacity as a servant of die church, he 
officiates as chorister; for Germany is a nation of singers, and in 
those village churehM where there is an organ it is his dn^ to play 
upon it During the sickness or absence of the clergyman, he is 
required to officiate as his substitute ; to read such a sermon as 
the preacher has previously selected, uiid afterwards to catechise 
the children. In the church, lie must always appear in black, and 
when the pastor is present, must take charge of his scholars. In 
every situation he is required to yield the precedence to the clergy- 
man. Without the permission of the latter he cannot be absent 
from the school ; and with such permission no longer period than 
three days* Should he denre a longer absence, it is necesaaiy to 
apply to the superintendent, withont whose approhalioa ao %Um^ 
tions in the prescribed mode of teaching are aHowad. 
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Every parent is requireU to send liis children to tsrhoul as soon 
as they have reached a certain age, which, if I mistake not, is 
BIX years. It is the duty of the clergyman to visit his people 
annually, to ascertain if there are any parents who do not comply 
with this regulation. Should such parents, after having been noti- 
fied by luBt reftne to eead their duldreiia they ate amigned 
before a peblie tribneel, where they are pumihed by a fine. For 
iSbm firet week's abeenee of each child, the fine ii oae-lfairtietb 
pert of a riz doUer; for the eeeond, one-fowrth; for the third, 
two-thirds ; and for the fourth, a rix dollar. Should he still con- 
tinue to refuse to send his child, he is compelled to j>ay thirty 
fold. This penalty iti impo&cd between tlie first of October and 
the ^st of April. From the first of April to the iirst of Juiy, the 
child is not required to attend school but half of the time ( and 
•fter the ^t mentioiied period, until the first of October, parents 
are not required to send their childzea, as they need their asnsl- 
anee daring the berrest months. The children most remain at 
ediool oBtil they are co airm ed, whicb neaally takes place at fiileen 
yean of age, though it Is eometlmee delayed by the parents until 
sixteen* 

The school-house is erected at the expense of the paii«ih, and 
must be sulTiciently lar<re tO accommodate the scholars and tlie 
family of the instructer, who receives the use of it grntis. In the 
▼icinity of tiiis edifice is a small garden, and sometimes a few acres 
of land ; of which he has the use so long as he remains the instruo- 
ter of the perish. This building is not very elegant, as it asoslly 
eoataiiis bat four or five c]ieabeni» but it Is snitftble for one whoee 
hMome Is eo moderate es that of most of the lastracten* Every 
paiieh hea a tteeeory, freoi the fondi of wfaich the iastneter is peld 
frooi eeventy to eighty dolkrs per ammm. Besidee this amoont, 
each parent pays to him six pfennings a week, or about six centg 
per month, for the instruction of each of his children, hi some 
cases he receives also n siimll quantity of butter and flax from the 
parents. His whole income, exclusive of the rent of the scliool- 
home ead the ground connected with it, rarely amounts to more 
timn one hmidred spamsh dollars, if he teeehes one of the village 
eeboels. llioee ite Hue In towM receive about om hnndred 
«iidfif^daOam 
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All the hookn which are studied are selected hy the eonsittory, 
and no new one, can be introduced without its permiseiion. The 
Bihlc is universally rratl by tlie rhiblrrn, nru! forms, as in our 
own country, the foundation of fdijcation lor the yonth of Prussia. 

From this statement you will perceive how much this goTora- 
nent has done for the people. In no country in Europe^ «xeepl 
SuEony^and the south of Scothmd, and postibly in one or two of 
die amaller statei of GenBany« ii education so univenally diffuaed 
aa in the central pert of thia kingdom. Theae adkoola are ealai- 
Miriied in every village. It n»y be aaid with troth of rtnaaa, 
that it ia one-«f the nost enlightened eountries in the world ; for 
amonjET the younger class of the population, it is rare to sec an 
individual who canuot both read and \^ ritfi. I make use of the 
word younper, brrauso many of the laws relating tn education, 
were enacted during the reign of the present monarch, before 
whoae aceeasioii the achoola wore In a much lower state than at 
preaent No one can help reapeetfaig Frederick Wiiltam for ihm 
wiadom he haa ezhibitad» in thoa improviiig the ehander of Ua 
aabjeeta* Thio otootioB will bo eirongor, when it ia reooUeelod 
that ho ia one of tho moat actlTO membera of the Holy Allianec^ 
and that he ia atill not alMd of die general diilaalon of intelligence 
among hit subjects. He ia here laying a broad foundation for the 
future prosperity of Prussia, and it is to be hoped also, lor the 
fbture liberty of the nation. This event will not probnldy happen 
in many year., but it mM come^.faouU tbew intUtuaoin continue 
for a century. 

Although there are some defecta in the plan which Frederick 
William haa formed to dilihae intelUgenee throogbont faia doau* 
niona, <he ayatem ia atill ao much aoperior to thoae Of moot 
Froteatant countiiea, that you will perhapa feel no litdo aurpriae 
at thia aooonnt of it ; aeenatomed aa we have been only a few 
yean ainee, to elaaa the Prueaian peasantry below even those of 
England. Perhaps the greatest defect in the schools of Prussia, 
is the allowance of so limited a compr nsalion to the instructers. 
In a country like] ours, this e\i] iK^ud not exist; but m Prussia 
it id unavoidable, so long as it continuea aa poor a kingdom as it 
is at present The price of prodnee is now ao low» and the diffi* 
cultaeo of finding a market wo ao great, that it it oilimuly incoci- 
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Tenient for many of the peasantry, to pay cren the imaU iiuil * • 
which the law requires for the education of their children. * 

Allusion has beam ahrady made to the great benefit that might 
be derived Irom the eataUiabnieBt of aemioariea, for the educalioa 
of iastroetera. There ia another adTantage which would flow from > 
•neb uiatitutiou» In the United Slatea the beaineaa of inatnieUoft 
iaf to a great extent, a aeeondary employmenL It ia one whicb 
oeeopiea moat taaehera but a limited part of their lires. The 
young ruen u ho arc thus employed, find in the almost immeasura- 
ble West a larger scope for their talents; while thr young ladies 
and young widows, to whom the education ot most children is 
committed, soon discover that matrimony is a much more desirable 
fltetOf than the delightful task of teaching the young idea how to • 
ehooU" Instmcters in Prussia have no other employment This 
in the gieat object of their eiiatence; bore ia their perataaeiit 
lioiiie. Were ancb aeminariea eatabliabed with oat by inereaaing V ^ 
the compensation of the inatmctera w« nlgbt easily perauade \ « 
them to make it the employment of thdr Uvea. It would then 
aoon beeome a distinct profession, and many young men of 
respectable talents and acquirements would look to it as a future 
occupation, instead of being compelled to exchange the instructera 
of our children so frf qut ritly, the schools would In' re-organized, 
and the teachera would rarely think of pursuing any other , pro- 

From the remarka which have been made by me on the subject 
of educatiofi in Germany, aa well aa from my great approbation of 
the character of their muTtraiUea, I hope you will not Chink that 
I em beeoBung too Germanic in my feelinga, or that I have loat 
any of my attachment to my. native land* I have, however, been 
too long absent from home, to use nothing but superlatives when 
speaking^ uf every characteristic of our country, or to shut my 
eyes upon the improvements which exmi on this side of the At- 
lantic. We have much in which we may glory ; and when look- 
ing at the future prospeeta of our great nation, my heart often 
beata with pride, and I hope with gratitude, for our civil and reli- 
gions liberty, aa well ae for our ahnoat miivenal apirit of enteiw 
priae and.religioua philanthropy. But I tmat that thia adroiratioa 
will Mi so danii my eyasi aa to prevent me from ailing else* 
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wbert ihe good which we Uo not possess, and from jprofiliiif bjr 
tht view* Though we are ahle to teaeh the ^Ternments on iImi 
continent muijr political tnitba, we have yet nach to kem fnm 
then in retnrn ; end peculiarly on the eidijeet of ed«eellel^ be&m 
we abell attain thai literaiy pie-eminenee wlueh ia tiwUcm^ 
■nd the glofy of Germany. 
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LETTER Xir. 

WlTTSNBERO, MaY, 183Gi 

I lefl Berlin on Saturday the 20tli, and arrired here the same 
evening. In the rarrian^e were two Fiussiari students, a Bafrarian 
and an Erfurth Saxon. The Russians hardly opened their lips* 
tmleas to receive their {npee or their dinner. The Bavanta who 
hid mmA in tli« RvMian campaign, was brimfoU ofw«r, cumon, 
ml tbinder; ud in aO his descriptions of tlw great events of 
wUcfa ha liad been an eye wilns8s» he nade himself so pfominenlb 
thai he soon finmd ns af nnwUling to listen as ho was detdrons of 
betftf hasrd. The Saxon, wlio had been rery eomplaimnt to hb 
southern brother in giving him the field during thr first hour or 
two of our ride, no sooner discovered him flagginir, than he com- 
menced talking with great rnrrL'-y. He beg^i^ii (^n politics, with 
arguments conclusive to himself, but not equally so to an oppo- 
nent, as they were of -the following character : — Government did 
Bol pursue ^e best eonrse^ snd they might do better, and any 
one eoald see H was tnie^ and no one eonld donbt of It, and It was 
(ivlienl» dM. Vlndbg no one disposed to tahe Mm «p on tiiesa 
positions, lie changed his siAject to Berlin, which from the tveol- 
ketioos of tiM late cold weather, or from some otiier cenM, ho 
had fennd very unifitetesting. fleeing on one of the signs whieh we 
passed, the picture of a beer bottle with a tumbler receiving iti 
contents, he next descanted on the subject of beer. He gave us 
an account of this beverage in every part of Germany through 
which he had travelled ; informed us of the comparative price in 
Fkiissia, Saxony, Saxon Erfurth and Bavaria; and described mi- 
nntely the mieties of colour in all the beer mami^tured from 
KBttigsberg to M nmeh. On tliese and other properties of tMo 
drink he tidked nntli Ids tongne was paiclied with diis irlolent ex- 
ercise; and when the carriage stopped, his conTorsation wovld 
eease only' long enough for him to poor down Ids bottle. His lips 
would then acquire new vigour, and a stream of frothy words 
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iroiild floWf leoiliidiiig w of the rash of « ilidee, or tlie Ml of a 

Beer h the uni wtal drink of the lower elftM es of todety, md 

a very favourite beverage with those that are above them. When 
well made, it is much superior to Eiifrlish ale or porter, but iz^ 
equally expensive. That usuallv dnnik bv^ t)je peasantry and coiii- 
mon people of the cities, is much inferior to the ale of our coun« 
try, and much less mitritaoua than that of England. Every peasntty 
in fim |Art of Pmaaiat carries it with him into the fielda, and «oaf 
0idm.ll m necessary as bread* In every Tillage there m one or 
more breweriest vhe^ the inhabitants procure their supply. It 
Is always examined to see if it has the aeeessary strength, whmi 
Ihe price is fixed from week to week, in proportion to that of 
groin. As that is very low at the present time, beer costs hot a 
Spanish dollar for twelve or fourteen f^uHuns. With a reasonable 
thirst, even the Prunsiun peasants c(>uld allbrd to indulge them- 
selves with it; but lliey, as well as bumo of the classes above 
them, drink an amount which no stomach but a German's could 
contain, and which no one could believe who has not traveU 
Jed in Germany. 1 know of no ^ats, in beer drinking to 
compare with those of the Heidelberg students. These kmghia 
of the tankaid* or rather of the be^ jugt for the former art^ 
de is confined I believe to England and our own country, have 
acquired a reputatien foe drinking which excites the admtra- 
iion of the Burschen in the other universities. It is currently 
reported that they place Uiemselves at their driniving contents 
in two rows, with nine of these jugs in front of each stu- 
dent. These he must < mpty, or lose his reputation as a genuine 
Saufer, As they hold from one to two quarts, he is under the 
necessity of resorting to his pipe, which creates a thirst overy five 
mioiitae; and by this means» during » few honrs sitting, he is aU» 
to eshanst them all. 

If you win imagine twenty students pJaeed on opposite hewhss, 
with eighteen rows of jugs between them ; an atmosphere grsd»- 
aUy thickening with smoke, until they become ahnoet invisible to 
each other; the lamps appearing through the sniukc like su many 
lights barely gleaming through a fog; uliile from the stentorian 
lungs of Bome one of them a song in honour of beer is belched 
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out, ia the chorus of which they all unite with a eh out of thunderi 
— you will form an iflea of one of tlir H( ii!( Ihcrii drinking con- 
iesUf a« ihey are described by those who have often been coq- 
flpicuous on snch occasions. A Bursch^ who belonged to tlit 
iiiii¥«nir|r of Heidelberg a few years siocet has acquired an im- 
Biortality of renown among aH sncoeeding beer drinkera^ by a fiial 
wliieh they deem eqnal to any thing recorded of Hereidea. It ia 
rdatad of him, that at one sitting (probably from siac, P. BI. tiU 
midni gh t, ) he drank fifty-eix tumblers of beer, without experiencing 
any inconvenience.* 

The students have a ^eat variety of son in praise of beer; 
and in tlie northern universities they are sung as often m those in 
honour of Bacchus. I have a dozen or more of them in my pos- 
session, which were evidently written under the inspiration of this 
Hqiior ; some of them, not improbably, by the stndents of Heidel- 
berg* This fiiTomite diink is praised in them in all the mehidf 
of Tone^ with imageiy deriTed from €fennany and from the vai^ 
one phenomena of fementation. This snhjeet woaU kindle the 
frmey of no one hot a poet of this country. There is, howerer, 
in these son^s, as much poetry of thought and language as in those 
couipuseJ in praise of the grape. These students' songs are pe- 
culiar to the German miiversities, every one of whicli hus its 
book of Burscken lyrics. They arc written in romnu ndntion of 
the difi'ereat Landsmannschaftcn^ in honour of the Burschen^s life, 
and of the universi^t on freedom, on the war of 1813 and '14, in 
praise of wine, beer, pmeh, and of the glorious Father Rhine.** 
This bacchanalian and beer poetiy is ftdl of shontfaig choniaes, 
which are admirably adapted to the atmosphere of Anerbadi*a 
cellar, and other aiibtenanean plaMs of lesert of a sinollar do- 
seriptioa. The songs on freedom are frequently of a rery high 
character, and overflowing with enthusiasm. When looking at 
the Germans at the present time, it seemsi almost impossible to 
believe, that try so tilled with aspirations for liberty and so 
heroic in sentiment, ever came from a people who know nothing' 
of freedom but the name. They were composed, however, under 

* Six lJeul( Ibrrcr students who were my fellow travellerfi for several day», I 
each told me lliat no one at that iiuivornity doubted of Uie reality of this exploit. 
It & very iargs stoiy to beliere, and still tliey had no doubt of ita truth* 
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the momentary excitement which preTailcil when tlieir yoke 
was broken in 1813, and in the full belief that it was brokm for 
ever. Many of th^e songs were written by the students, and others 
by tiioM who had left the uDiyenities, ami were already mingling 
in the combat I know but lew patriotic songs of a higher charae- 
ter, or more ealeolated to ronae the spirit of a naiioiL Tfae^ wen 
evng by tlm banda of the etadents, aa they advaaced to join their 
brodiers in armB» and aa they were preparing for battle ; and they 
are thought to have eontnbnted not a little to the victories which 
were gained. Those written by Komer, and C. M. Arndt, aie paiLk* 
cularly filled with patriotic fire. 

Benides these t<uii«;s, tliere are others appropriated to ih« difier* 
ent professions, especially to tlie law. The Leipzig studenta have 
thrown not a anall part of the Corpus Juris into German Terse* 
These songs are not rery poetical, but sufficiently ao to jingle very 
wellt when the muaic is melodious. Tliey are undoobleAy of na 
Htlle assistance to the atndent, in acquiring the rudiments of this 
profession; as what we once learn in rhyme is rarely forgotten* 
and is much more easily understood by a young student, than the 
technical language of jurisprudence. This species of 1}ti< s is 
very much prized, as ii enables tliem to pursue their studies m ih« 
midst oi a Ix er carousal. 

In quitting Berlin with your face turned towards the soutli, yoa 
anticipate the pleasure of leaving the sands behind you; but not 
such is the reality. Sand and pine trees, and pine tragi and 
sand, spread kiefore, behind, and around you. Miserable TiUages 
rising above a still more wretched soil, are here and thcie seaP 
tared orer this region of barrenness. lYhereTer the earth is 
covered with Terdure, it is by dint of effort ; and never was the 
curse upon man more literally fulfilled, than on the inhabitants 
residing in this region of poverty. The surface is most of the way 
a continued plain, with scarcely an elevation worthy the name of a 
hillock. The celebrity which Saxony has so long enjoyed, for the 
. fertility of its soil, leads you to hope, that every mile you travelyin 
approaching this comparative land of promiset will present a ftinr 
region^ to youy eye. After leaving Trauenbrletzen (halfway between 
Berlin and Wittenberg) a few miles behind, you arrive at the boun- 
dary of Qfoconyt aa it existed before the Congress of Vienna. Thft 
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word Saxony, to Uic cars of tlie Germang, and to those of all tra- 
vell^s who have ns??oriated much with rheiii, 18 sjTionv inous with 
fertility , hut no bright verdure exhibits to your eye a fairer land, 
and the walls and towers of Wittenberg rise from the aandt m if to 
remind you of Tadmor in the desert, 

Wittenberg, which lies about a quarter oLa mile north<«aal of tfaa 
Elbe* IB one of the weakest fortresses of Pmssia ; harag nothing 
bni a wallt a broad trench, and two towers, to resist an invading 
enemy. It was defended by the French against the Ptussians, for 
many months, during the war of 1813 — 14 ; and, at length, on the 
12th of January, 1614, when the %vater which filled the trenches 
was frozen, it was carried by storm, with the loss of aboui one 
hundred men. Altliough to the eye of tlie mere soldi or it has little 
to recommend it, still to a Protestant, and to every one who lo?es 
nacatal freedom, it will long vemain a hallowed spot, as it was once 
the ieene of the labom, and now eoBtalns ihe ashei, of two of tlio 
gmntest reformers. It was in the convsent of Wittenberg that loh 
Aer atodisd when he first Iclt the luxury of moral emancipation, c 
It was here that he thundered against the iniquities and oppression of * 
the Gatholie hierarchy, and awakened Europe from the lethargy of 
ages. Here he pi c achtd for many years against the religious pros- 
titutions of the papal see, and roused the animosity of the pope, of 
liinrfSt and empcrorR, iiniil the moral world was in nrnis. Mclanch- 
thon, his coadjutor and friend, here united with him in the defence 
of «rery tiling dear to man, until on Wittenberg the e^ es of nations 
5rere fixed, aa on the fortress of their hopes. It was to Chtisten* 
dom a moral Marathon, where the fetters of tyranny and si^eriti* 
tioa were broken, when milliom, catching <he song of trimnphi . 
orgot that they had been slaves. 

The eomrent in which Ludier studied is still remaining, and the 
traveller enters the room in which he wrote his replies to the 
anathemas of pupacy, with a curiosity only equalled by his admi- 
ration for the character of that great rrl< inner. The chair in which 
he was accustomed to sit, and the table on which he wrote, are still 
there; having undergone no alteration during the revolution of 
three centuries, except the clippings which have been made by the 
knlFes of travellers. In his study is a portrait of this great man, 
aa wen aa of Frederick the Wisc^ and of his brotbtt John th^ 
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B te a dft^ t; dietwodtxoii«leefor*wiio protoetedUm against imperial 

and papal power. Just out of the gate through which you pass 
in going to Dresden, you discover a small piece of ground fenced 
in, where a few wild flowers are still growing. Here, on the 10th 
of December, 15^, Luther publicly burned the papal buU which 
anathematized him, in presence of the cilisens of Wittenberg. It 
if difficult for us, aecuetomed m we are to laugh at papal anatlie- 
lluf, and knowing bow hannleas thej are now, to fonn an adeqaale 
conception of the courage that thua bade defiance to tiie popeb 
the enperorf and to the dukea and electors whoee territoriea wa^ 
rounded him. 

In the Schloss Kirchc, or as it is more frequently called, the 
€ramison Kirche, garrison, churchy Luther lies buried, with the 
following short inscription. 

Martini Lutheri. S. Thrologiae. D. Corpus. XL L. S. £. qui 
Ann. Chri^^tl M. D. XLVL XII Cal. Martu. fiyalefaiiin F^tna. 8. 
M. O. a V. Ann. LXUL M. U. D. X. 

At the diatanee of a Ibw feet, Meianehthon Hea Intoned, with the 
* following inacription. 

Fhilippi Melanchibonia. a V. Corpna. H. L. 8. E. qui Abb. 
Chfltii IL D. hX. XU OaL Maic In hae vibe. M. O. C V. Abb. 
LXIU. M. IL D. IL 

These inscriptions are on bronze plates of three feet in length, 
by about onn and a half in breadth. They are tach of them sunk 
Bix or eight inches below the paf^ement of tlie church. Dire rtly 
beneath, the ashes of these mighty dead are reposing. Near their 
tombif are auspended againat the walls of the chnrcb, two full 
length portraita of theie great men. They were executed during 
the Uvea of the Reformen, by Lewb Granaeb, an artlat who waa 
BOt without merit aa a portrait painter, thoogh hia hlatorical ptecea, 
of which there are atUl aereral In the Btadt Kirdie^ excite wmj 
little admiration in the mind of one aeenatomed to the galleiiea of 
Italy. Meianehthon is drawn in liU morning gown, which is edg'ed 
with fur; Luther in a preacher's gown, similar to that worn by 
the Tiiithcran clci frvmen at the present tiinr. In the portrnits of 
the Heformers which 1 had preyionsly seen, they are so frequently 
painted with bearda aa long ai a capurh!n'<;, that I had been accna* 
lomed t« aiiodBte Ihii appendage with all the pielBiei of thntafe. 
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I was surprised to finii Luther witlioiU any beard, anil Mclancbthon 
with one uf not more than half an incl) in length. Tiie beard of 
MelanchthoD is quite grey, while his hair is black. He is repre* 
•ented as hanng been of small stature, but in this picture he Is 
aboT0 die ordinary height. Luther is painted as qoite fat, and ap* 
peara aboul fifty-five yeara of age* Meianchthonia very thin, and 
npparently ohler. The two electors who have been mentioned, 
both tie interred In Aront of the altar. In the wall are bronie rao- 
Bumente of them In rellel, and near their tombs are two wooden 
statues clad in armour, in the attitude of prayer. In the church 
dcUa Santa C/oce, or of the Holy Cross, al Florence, are the ashes 
of Galileo, Alfieri, and of the greatc st of modern IitiliLins, Michael 
Angelo Bnonarotii. 'l]ic Flore iiliues reverence ihis edifice, on 
account of their great countrymen wboflC aahea are there reposing« 
and Byron, speaking of it» says, 

iii Santa Croce lie 

Ashes which mttke it holier. 

If they in seience, poetry and the fine arts gave a rerlTing day to 
Italy, the reformers, whose ashes hallow thfe soil of Wittenberg, 

enlightened the world. Italy in science, poetry and the line arts, 
is iifiw in comparative obiicuiity, wliilc llie h>nn of nuiral freedom 
is ri-ingr towards the zenith, where it will ere long stand still in its 
meridian splendour. 

In the Stadt Kircke (city church) or as it was formerly called 
the Pfiurr^ Kireke dtr heiligen Maria (the parish church of holy lia» 
Ty) where Luther was acenstomed to prsadi to the Inhabitutts of 
Wittenberg, the brass baptismal font, from which he baptised tiia 
chikbeii of the parish. Is still standing* The French, while they 
were in poasession of Wittenberg, in indtatioB of Ae English when 
besieged in Boston, converted this heretical church into a stable for 
their horses. The soldiers robbed the font of two of the brass 
saints in relief, bnt went no further in their spoiiaiions, except to 
scratch with their bayonets two or three old paintings which had 
little merit besides their age. One of these represents the. harvest 
of the world. In which Lather la the prominent Bffoae, who is pla- 
ced In a much mora eonspleaoiis situation than the angels who are 
Mowing with him. Here ana also several pkt«es by Oranadi, 
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one of which is, the last supper, in which he has gubstltuted him- 
self for one of the apoBtlcH, and for the remainder has take n the 
faces of some of iiis I nonds. the ritizenn of Wittenberg. Another 
represents Melancbthon baptizing an lulunt, and after the Lutheran 
mode, pouring water from the palm of his right hand on the back 
of the infant's head. It is a long time since I have read an ace4>imt 
of the Refonnationt but if my memory does not ML met be wie 
nerer an ordained clergyman, and conseqnenlly bad no rights >c* 
eoiding to the regulations of tbe Lutheran chnreby to officiate al 
this ceremony. 

Luther conferred upon Northern Germany, and on the world, a 
greater blessing lliun has been imparted by any other indivi- 
dual (JurinfT the last seventeen centuries. Frora the luuc ihat he 
first promulgated the righis of liie human mind, three hundred 
yean iiad elapsed before a single momimcnt was erected to his 
name. The present King in the year 1821, caused one to be erect- 
ed in the pnblic square of Wittenberg; It rests upon a pedestal 
of red granite, abont twelve feet square and eight in heigl't. On 
this stands a colossal bionse statute of Luther, dad in his rpbes. 
Orer him rises a Gothic canopy of cast iron, the swnmil of which 
is not more than thirty feet in altitude. Were I Frederick Wil- 
linm, and could I say as he can, that Luther was a natire of my 
kingdom, I would derate a monument to his name that should rise 

abo^'t" iho cloud**. 

In 1502, Frederick the Wise, the Elector of Saxony, who was 
so distinguished by his friendship for Luther, founded in this city 
a unirereity. Through the talents and fame of Luther and Me* 
lanehthon, students soon came to it from distant parti of Germany. 
It became in a Ibw years a powerful rival of Iisipiig, and for along 
period continued one of the most celebrated, uniyeisities of this 
country. It was in the year 1616 united to that of HallCt and its 
funds, consisting of between three and four hundred thousand dol- 
lars, were transferred to that institution. The library, wuh ihe 
exception of about twenty tliousand volumes on Lheology, was re- 
moved. to the former rity. The reasons which influenced the Prus- 
sian government to unite them, were tlie proximity of Uaile, and 
the great increase of the means of instruction arising firom this 
imioaof thewoterisj of iiteratiire» and the giealer sdbdifiaMiiiif 
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iDlcilcctuai labour. To rccuacUe the inhabitants to the losa of Um 
univeraity, another institution was created^ to which they gsfe the 
name of the Theological Seminaiy. Hie object the goTemmenl 
had in Ttew« was to qualify young clergymen for the practical pari 
of their profession, as well as to giFO them an opportunity to pur* 
sue titeir studies still Arther than was usually done at the univer' 
■ity. They are here taught every thing rektiog to the ceremonial 
duties of the clergy, and perform them until they are perfectly 
acquainted with all those dev(jh iiiir upon a pastor. The students 
remain here two year*?, pursuing also their cxegctical studirs, di- 
dactic theology, ptiiiosopliy, 6lc, When they leave the institution 
and enter on tlie duties of their profession, they arc in intellectual 
and other qnalificationsi probably not surpassed, if equalled, by 
those of any other country. The poverty of the young theologians 
in this country is so great, that few of them are able to do mon^ 
than support themselves during the three years they reside at the 
unirersity* This is the reason why this institution has never 
flourished, as much as a stranger would be led to anticipate, in thk 
laud of education. There are at the present time not more than 
thirty students, and but tlircc professors. 

Here I berainc acquainted with professor Ilaubner of the theo- 
logical seminary, who is reputed to be one of the most t I njunu 
preaeliers of this country. Uis ill hefilth prerented my having an 
opportunity of comparing him with those of Berlin* He is con- 
sidered by his acquaintance and by the students, one of the most 
distinguished of the orthodox clergymen. The public as yet haTie 
had no opportunity of forming an opinion of bis talentsand research- 
es, except through the medium of the pulpit, as he forme in ona 
respect an exception to almost all the German litevali 1 hare seea^ 
viz., that although more than forty years of age, he has never pul^ 
lishcd iiuy work larger than a pamphlet. He has been occupied 
many ycar« in pn piu in^ a work on the genuineness and autlicnti- 
city of the Old Tebtaweut, irom which his friends anticipate tha 
happiest results. 

Few objects, since my first arrival in Europe, have more 
powerfully reminded me that I have left my own country, than 
.the private libiaries of the learned men of Germany. That of 
professor Haobiier, which I emnined, Is in theological m^alh 
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superior to anv public library in the United States, except that of 
Cambridge, and it is little, if any, inferior to that. It is principally 
composed of works more or less connected with hla jurofession, 
eoDtittiiig of the most Taluable theological discussions in the 
modem languages of fUirope, of a great number in Latin and 
Greek, as well ee of manf of the principal author* in orienlal 
literature, eommentariea on their wiitinga. I found here the 
worka of the noat diitinguished Eni^iah defendeia of infidelilyt » 
well ae of those of Christianity. He, like every other German I hmre 
seen, whatever his creed may be, entertains none of that dread of 
examining the M riunn-s of those who arc opposed to him in senti- 
ment, which is not unfrequent with us ; makini; truth only the 
great object of his researches. In every country but Germany, a 
theological education i^ principally confined to reading works in 
, defence of the creed of the sect to whidi the indiiidual belongs ; 
these which are opposed to hb fidtfa bdng rarely perosed. Hers^ 
howeTer, the nde of rationalist as weB as orthodox Is, that a creed 
which will not stand the test of examlnatloii. Is of eotnse, an 
imaginary stmetoie ; and that a rcTdation which will not bear tbe^ 
attacks of deism, is not worthy of God. If we are required to 
be always ready to give a reason of the hope that is in us," it 
certainly is our diitv to examine both j«idts of a qvicslion, so 
important ss our faitli, and seeking guidance from above, to advance 
io such an examination without fear of the consequences. If noly 
we, like the Catholics, have a mere hereditary creed, and like tfacn, 
we ehouM renounce that fireedom of thought in religion, whkh 
Luther acquired by his mighty eilbrts, end whidi he left as a 
legacy to the Protestant world* By taking the opposite ground, 
we justify the Catholics for surrendering their reason to Uie priest* 
iiood, and we imitate them too ; for it is as great mental slavery to 
believe this or that faith, because it is that of our fathers, or the 
sect to which we belong^, as to receive our opinions iroin a living 
pope, priest, or cardinal But wc d(i the greatest possible injury 
to our creed by manifesting this dread of attack ; we acknowledge 
that our fortress is too weak to be defended, and thus confess to 
others, that we are holding untenable ground. The English clergy 
are accused by their opponents of pursuing this course; and, 
certainly, until witldn a few years^ a veiy free spirit of tnrestigation 
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hn not ezlfltod In our own conntrf. Ftofeftor Miftrt, In his 

department, htm done much towards brealiin(^ thctatt fetters wliteli 

held the mind in slavery; and, in the institmion where he lectures, 
)iM Introduced a freedom of examination, iur which he deserres 
the thnnks of every liberal man. 

With such feelings, it gave me not a little pleasure, to sec that 
professor Haubner was resolved to defend truth, not merely against 
the attacks of native but of foreign opponents. He has been 
eolleeting his library the Isst twenty years, and by pursuing tfie 
greatest economy, has increased U to more than seren thousand 
Tolnmes. When I remember that his salary as a preacher and 
professor, has not during this period averaged seven hundred 
dollars, I cannot l ul aduiii t; ihaL love of literatnre,^an(i thai u iliirig- 
ncss to submit to privations which he mmi have exhibited, in 
order to procure tlie means of discovering and defending truth. 
Such a private theological library has never been found in our 
eountry, and I fear there will be none such for a long period 
to come, 

I esUed to-day on professor Schleusner, the celebrated author of 
the Lexicon of the New Testament. He is now sixty-seven years • 
of age, rather short, and has one of the most intelligent iaces I 

have seen west of the Rhine. He is very ardent in his feelings, 
and expresses himself with all the animation of one of twenty-five 
years of ago. I found him v< r\ liberal on all subjects, r\hi filing 
the most expanded views, and feeling not merely for his country, 
but for mankind. Ue is a great admirer o^ our institutions, and 
' to my snrprise^ expressed the belief, that in a centuiy, we should 
be ftr more distingoiidied for literature ihaa any eountry in 
Europe. He made the lame remark to me, in proof of this 
opinion, Aat the astronomer did, whom I met several years since 
on the munmit of the observatory in Palermo, that literature had 
always been marching towards the west, and that it would, ere long, 
flourish in our country with more vigour than it ever had in the 
old world. On this principle, the Chinese and Tartars will, a few 
centuries hence, look to us as the land of science and learning ; 
and the poets of the Colorado, the €k)lumbia, and Nootka Sound, 
will have their admirers on the banks of the Hoang Ho» th« 
Amour, aad in Kainschilka. Thia woold net be mom nnprising^ 

96 
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than our country would be at the pretenl timo to an inhabitant of 
liondon during the reign of qmen Anne, could bo ariao from hia 
frave, and make a ieir oioimioiia on our riTore, or Vibold tlio 
buodred atean-boals on the Miadas^i and ita brandbea* I Iband 
proiewor 8. ao wnrm a firiond of - the Greekai that ho declared to 
mOy that tvoro he only Ibrty yeara of age, he woidd abandon 
library and literary purauits, and oilbr them hia lenrieea to 
them in regaining their independence ; which, he said, waa the 
cause not only of Greece, but of buniamiy. I could not help 
admiring the noble arduur, and dcroted sentiments, which he 
manifested, when converi>ing upon a subject so dear to every 
philanthropistt and waa not more surprised than delighted^ to see 
one of the German MtNtna, whose life had been paased in exegetical 
and philologicol'atodiei* thna wiUing to eaeiifico hia aU» thai hi 
nigM amt a natioit olniggluig for Ufa and E 
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8cm ifter leaving; Hlfltteiiberg, I ^rosaed the Elbe, njiich ia 
fbere not more Ihan five hundred feet in widUi. A few mOes from 

• 

Ihat city, the soil changes to k fine loom* and the long anticipated 
IbrtQity* of Saxony appears, furnishing quite a relief to the eye, so 
long accu::<tomc(I to the mmh of the north. The villages by their 
magnitude, ri iJii:i I you even at a tlisiauce, tliat you have reached 
a fairer land, u laic iheir nealnej?s and comparative comfort, convey 
an idea of independence, rarely enjoyed by the Prussian peasant. 
The road passed through a region less level than the country 
around the metropolis, still sufficiently so, to exhibit aeveral 
platoons of windmills during'the ride* As the sun went down» a 
shower presented us with the sight of a heautiAil rainbow, the first 
I have seen since leaving 8wltser]and« m August, 1834» That 
country is as much a land of rainbows as of lakes and mountains, 
and no where, except at Niagara, is the eye delighted with colours 
more glorious, than those presented by her evening showers. In 
the Tyrol, and in some of the mountains of northern Germany, 
the refreshing; showers which add so much to the beauty of our 
Slimmer scenery, are often seen, while every neighbouring peak 
rolls back the thunder with an eloquent response. In the lower 
grouuds of Europe, however, these evening rains are much less 
frequent, and when they appear, Aey usuaDjr eontiime long after 
night has covered the earth. 

Halle, where I arrived at dusk, is mtereating to the soldier, from' 
its having been exposed to various sieges, but it was sdU more so 
to me from its university, which at the present time, is more 
distinguished for talent and the number of its students and inslruc* 
ters, than any other in Prussia, that of Berlin excepted. The 
•xartioBS of .Gesenius, Niamsyar, Knappe, Weggeschcider and 
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Others, have greatly extended its reputation, in Hie depftrlniciit 
or Uieology, it ia bettor muiDed, than any other uoirersiiy of 
Germany. It it untrenally eonsidered in thie country, as the 
fir»t theological school In Europe, having between ■even hundred 
and fifty 90A eight hnndred etudente* belonging to that department. 
Hue is one half more than iit any other mlveidty of Germany^ 
and is rather a larger «wnber, than that of the law students of 
Gottingen. There are, at the present time, sixty instnicters, and 
nearly twelve hundred students. This nut only tlie great 
ihcolofrical school of Germany, but the only one, where theology 
appears' more prominent than the other branches of education. 
Gottingen and Heidelberg are renowned as sdkools of law. The 
liniveiaity of Berlin is more distinguished in the same science* and 
also in medicine, notwithstanding Schleiermacher, whoisby many« 
believed to possess one of thei brightest minds In Germany, is at 
the head of the theological department of that instilution* Leipzig 
is much more eelebrated in classical Kteratmre than any other 
university, but in its professional department, it is equalled by 
several. 

llallr is tlie strong hold of rationalism, and from the attacks of 
the professors of this institution, revelation has suffered more, 
than from those of any other. Knappe, who died a few weeks 
•tnee, was the only one who had the reputation of being orthodoxi. 
M the word js now understood. Professor Tholnck, of BerliOi has 
been chosen to succeed hitn, and there Is reason to believe, that he 
will defend the cause which he has espoused, with even more talent 
than his predecessor. Thestudentshereare almostall of them ration* 
alists, and forroip*, for noise, and for the wild savage conduct which 
marks ihe Bur schenlebcn , they are only equalled by tlioseof Jena and 
Heidelberg. They are like th(t:^e of the other universities, divided 
into Landsmannschaftcn, and in tlie variety and richness of cap 
uniform, they leave all others lar behind them. They diess better 
than those of Berlixi, but being accustcimed to rule the town, they 
•xhibit a want of complaisance to strangers, more suitable to the 
age of their idol, the famous Hermann, than to the present oentnry. 

Tfie town of Halle contained in 1623, 23,800 inhabitants. Of 
all tlft German cities I have yet seen, it is the meanest in appear- 
ance, although it lies in tlie centre uf a luxuriant country. Its 
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ilMte m ■hort. erookid, nmw> and dirijt wliilt th« hi w w i ,- 
•Uluiagli •levatod, m in their eztofior Cfae rery aatipodaB of Iwto 
■ad hmaty* The town, aotwithfiindlny Ue ialt m en qfafU w r to ^ 
depends principally upon the etodtnti for ill exiHeneef and were 

the university removed, many of the hihebitsati would be deprived 
oL ilie means of subsistence. The university edifice i^ in unison 
"with the appearance of the town, rcseinbUng an old monastery, 
which has been uninhabited for centuries, one where time has 
gormandized in the revoliy of mdispiiled poaaoifiioa. Anothar 
adificn will be erected ai aoon as the necessary means are procored | 
fl>r the aacompJiahmant of which olgeet the king haa givan iar^ 
thonaand doUara* Thia and aoTOral other acta of generonty on 
part of Fkederiefc WUUaBi« of whaah the motive waa the inaraaae 
of the Uterary raaomoaa of hia Ungdom, abonhl he maiitiotted to 
«his honour, and not forgotten emi by thoae» who have looked to 
him ill vuiii lor a constitution. 

Among the hieraii ol tliis instilulion, there is no one vv hose nnmc 
is so extensively known in the United btates a^ Professor Gescmu^. 
Aa he ia not only admitted to be the &nt Hebrew scholar of 
Germany, but is probably regarded erery wheroi aa atandiag at 
the head of I|ahraw pbilologiatai yon may espaet aomething more 
than a ganeval notice of hinw Thb can ba caaily ' given yon, aa ho 
raoaired me in a very friendly ' laannar, giving me mueh of hia time 
daring the few days I paaied hare^ He ia abonl ive fmH eight 
inches in hti^iit, rather plump, haa a high and beantilbl forehead, 
and an eye beaming with intelligence. His face is much rounder 
than yon often see ia the United States, presentino a phyaif (rnomy 
not precisely German, but more so than belongs to those nations 
who have derived their language from the old Bomana. Having 
travelied much more than most of the German pfofeaaora, he ia 
more a man of the woridf mid never exhihila that emharraaaflMQl 
yon ao oflan obaerve when coaveraing with them. Though he 
haa inteUectually lived in a diataat age and eomitry, during not a 
amall portion of hia life, hia oriontal atndlea have not nnfttted him 
for mingling with the country and age in which he lives. The 
Hebrew savant appears only in his study and lecture room, and in 
his works; but there he remin is you of one horn in the golden 
age of Hebrew Utcraiurc, whose burUi place waa tlie matropolia of 
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Pulc^tiae. Ill lociety or in a ramble with him, you find hi«j con* 
veraation very amu^^iriir and aprigluly. NoUung of the book-worm 
appears; and, from his nianner and remarks, you would not imagine 
\ UuK immeose folios and quartos had been his most intimate 
companioM* Fkrii, the French charaMr, Gefman univeruties, 
tlie Itta war, the alata of education in our comtiy, dnr politieal 
inttilQtiflaat a&d the raomdi tad fortiAeatiaiMi of tmt WMlmrn Mm, 
WM the pniailBeiit topka cenrenalloiii tnto whieh he enterod 
with great aidoa^ illiatnliiif hk opiaioiia and argomenli nUh a 
Imid of aaeedole and hmaeaiw Hia great frankiieii and agrteaUe 
nattners, soon make one ceaae to feel that he 1e a atrangcr, aad 
place iiiiii on the footing of a friend. 

He bcfi^ii his literary career as a lecturer at the early age of 
twenty, rLiid. at twenty-eight, piihH^h(»d h\n celebrated Lexicon, a 
work which hi^ not only never been equalled, but has never been * 
approached* by those of other Hebrew scholars. We have had 
laa&y pro fi ne ed HeUmieU In the United Statea, but until within a 
few years, we eonld never boaat of one that wwdd not have been 
aagarded a« a atnplmg hy Mi fide* 

IVofwaor Geaeaiiii« as I have ramailKedt waa delivering l e e t ni e a 
npon Hebrew Jileiatare and ezegesia, at twenty yean of agc^ and* 
at twenty -^ight, he pobttahed hia ^reat Lesfeon. ¥niere h the 
voun^ theologian of our country, of twenty years of age, that can 
give an exrsretical view of the book of Isaiah, or oven oi (lenesis? 
Huch an individual may exist, but of such ft one I havt never heard. 
. He is now, tin he infornieil me, fortwears ofatrr; btit, were il nOl lor 
a few scattering gray hairs, you would not suppose him to be more 
than thirty-five. At this early period it may be aaid of Unit aa of 
Frederick the Great, fama uUf%i0* 

He had raeenred the tfanalatlon of hfai kneen by Profeiaer 
QAhit of whidi he ipofca In very Ugh tame, obaervlng that hit 
anaU kaeon had nmeroua emie and imperfeettona, which Ae 
t r a n ala to f had not only avoided* b«t had ako very nnch Improved 
many parts of it. He is now printing his Hebrew and Latin lem* 
con, which is finished in quarto and folio, a? far as t)ie letter g^M" 
msL The hist halfof itwill appear in about eighteen months, 
, very much enlarged, and undoubtedly much superior to the former 
one. Frofieasor Gescmua flailed England a few years ainoe, and 
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p Mt ed tone months at Oxford and Caabrldfep ^Tfif'^*'*y th« 
nwwtwctripti of tfaoio imivoiiMea. I fbmtd dimt he, w well all the ^'^"'^'^ 
Aeologkil profoMOfe of ihto coentryt wfaoni IbeTo f een, ohhodoz 
mm well letioneHsto* entertiiA i wmrf low opinion of the hitel- 
leetoel theology of Englend el the preeeat time. He informed m, 
thmt he Mw hut two orientalMts in Cnreat Britain, and he beHeved 
that there were but very few iu that country who deserved the 
namr. The investigations of Professor G. have been princijMllT 
coiirin»*d to philology ond ew^eais. Among- hi« rxo«,retifal works, 
his comraeiitary on Isaiah is the most celebrated, and one which 
in lliia country, and I believe with us also, is thought to leave all 
othera ^ baiund. The translation of thb book, which h( has 
there presented to the public, li moot aecarate and heamiAil. The 
Uhmtiatione eiMhit fwy vneommon reaeeich and philobgieal 
•eumen. Aa hie atodka hare been eUeiy eonfined to oriental 
litevatnre, hia peealiar aentimenta en dogmaticel theology ham , 
■arer been expraaaed* That he doea not belong to the ordiodoK 
party is well known, bat he la far firom udoptinir the extravagant 
▼iewH of many of the German theologians. His Iccturr-room is 
overlldwing-, and not only is every seat occupied, but nome forty 
or fifty of the stud cuts are compelled to stand. At one of his ^ 
lectures which I attended, about three hundred were present, but j 
had the room been large enongh to admit thanii the number woiU \ 
probably have been doubled. His subject waa die peculiar ch^ f 
adeilatkaofliahditaaapoet These he dehneated with the takaC ' 
of the philolofial and nan of taate» and he made tfaoee nka 
dieeriininitiaiia yov would aatielpate ftoa one^ ao inthnately 
aeqnainted with the hmguage, the age, and die eonntry of die 
prophet There were no general remarks and conjectures : it was 
that miinuo analysis which distinguishes the true scholar from the 
great innjorlty of commentators. 

In one of my letters from Berlin, dated March, when remark- 
ing upon the climate of that part of Frussia. 1 observed that tho 
weather had been so wann for sereral weeks, that my windowa 
ware kept open daring aetaial hoan of the day. About the aM> 
die of llaid^ die aeeand rainy aeaaes eoweneed: aiaee that 
UmM, widi the ampfion of a weak of Uaataiing wfaidi» (whaa the 
mdoidianMlftfpoKalNaQok dia pat w n a a lii and naadaad »aal 
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of the time suspended in the air ) we have had nothing but nitkg 
mist, damp, and clouds, which latter rarely pnssed over us without 
dischurgiog tbeir contents. At Wittenberg, in consequence of the 
violence of the winda, I found it neccsiary to defend mys^^If with 
my cloak* although 1117 atove was heated aa frequently aa in mid- 
winler. It waa not an intenae eold, but that raw, chilly dam|>neas 
vhidH aa the Germana expteaa it, goea through marrow and bone. 
At Fari% during the aame aeaaon of the laat year, the weather waa 
delightfuL In the early parti of April, the gardena of the Tnileries 
and Luxembourg were arrayed in all their beauty, and the first 
week of May ^\ as so warm, that the j^\inny side of the Boulevards 
was almost de-^n ted. So lon^^ however, has the sun hid his face, 
that everyone lonf^s to see his beams a<^nin, with the earnestness 
of the bewildered traveller. This continual humidity confinea the 
Inralid so closely to his rooms, that the mind becomes as gloomy 
•a the clonda abore him. Aceuatomed aa we are to bright clear 
winters, we aubmit to the humidity of the north of Europe widi 
leaa patience than the inhAbitants of any other country. CSieerfuI* ^ 
Beaa and energy give place to an ennvt as tliich, and aa dark, at 
lb« real which hldea the heavena from our eyes. 

Although most of that part of Pnissia, over which I have passed 
since leaving Ti aiienbrictzen, (lialle however is excepted,) was 
leparated from Saxony and united to Prussia more than ten years 
since, at the Congress of Vienna, it has lost as yet very little of 
the Saxon, and acquired very little of thr Prussian character. Its 
dialect is Saxon, much of its territory is in fertility genuine Saxony* 
•ad it ia much more ^roud of its Saxon fame during the Reforma- 
tion, ten of the prowess of the armies of Frederick and Bluchar. 
Besides the glorious recollections awakened by the part their 
■oeeatora sustained in freeing the human mind from the bondage 
of superatition, they hare other reasons for desiring to remain 
Saxons, which are more immediately operative. One of the most 
important is, that the taxes of Saxony are much lighter than those 
of Prii^^^ia. The latter rountry, hemmed in as she is by France, 
Russia, and Austria, is under tha necessity of maintaining a stand- 
ing army, larger in proportion to her resources, than any other 
power in Europe. The southern part of Prussia, particularly 
SBeaiaandapartof flmnPii]saia»ii ton«; while the aorthom 
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half, wiih the exception of a few stubII tmcts of land, is by nnturo 
excessively poor. The g^rcatest proportion of taxes consequently 
falls on the aouth, and the inhabitants groan under their burdens* 
** Because onr tazet aie lo much heavier than they formerly were, 
and than those of Saxony now are was the reason every one 
gave me. In answer to the inquiries why they did not like the 
Pmsaian as well as the Saxon goTemment. The P^mssians, in tfaia 
pan of the kingdom, speak with a fireedom about their monarch 
and his government, that forma a contrast to the sealed lips or 
the whispers of the inhabitants of the metropolis. It reminded 
me more of the freedom of political conversalion in Fruace, Uian 
anv thins: I have heard in (iermanv. 

A short distance from Ilalle is the fotmdation of the old castle 
of Oiebichensiein, or as it is more frequently called the castle of 
Ludwig der Springer. It stands near the Saale, on an elevation 
of between two and three hundred feeU According to tradition* 
Louis, a Landgrave of Thuringia, was some centuries since con- 
fined here. Tired of his captivity, he sprang Irom 9ne of the 
windows of the eastle down this precipice, and made his eseapa 
without receiving any injury from this tremendous leap^ which is 
quite as terrible as a spring from the promontory of Leucadia. If 
the truth could he ascertained, it would, doubtless, be found that 
he availed himself of a rope or chain, and thus descended this 
precipice, which is several times as high as the Tarpeian, If we 
admit the story as it has been lianded down to u^, we must 
conchule thnt the Gerumiis in his day were much Jiiore sylph* 
Hke than those of the present time, for no German llcnh is now 
snfliciently etherial, to place itself within the influence of a per- 
pendicular attraction of one hundred feet, without experiencing 
that ftte which ail flesh is heir to. 

The obsolete meaning of the word Halle, is a salt manufactory. ' 
Thia town received its name from the salt springs which were 
diseovered here many*centuries since. A few of them are hiied 
by individuals, but most of the manufactories belong to the 
Prussian government. These springs have been longer known 
than most others in this country, and are very productive, yielding 
from two hundrrd and lifty to three hundred thousand bushels 
yearly. Salt is throughodt Europe a monopoly of the government. 

3e 
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Am dM poor tro compelled to use much more of U than the licht 
each a regulation beeomee rery oppreseiTe. In France, the govern* 
ment derives not a small item of its revenne from this monopoly. It 
is there so eieliisiTety the projx 1 1 y of the crown, that a law existSt 

that it aii\ person manufactures it for his own use, even if he 
draws a bin krt of water from ihc Ailaiiiic or Mediterranean, and 
converts it into salt, lie bliall be sent lo the trallie?. Here, allliou;ih 
it belongs to the goveroment, the inhabitants pay but a very mode- 
rate price in con^parison with many of the nations of Europe. U 
is sold at Jess than a dollar a bushel* a price which the poor can 
affi>rd to pay without great inconvenience. There are, according 
to Hassel, about 120,000,000 of pounds manu&ctnred in Prusda 
yearly, of which the mines of Schonebeck yield more than a 
tUrd. 

There are many other royal monopolies in this country, which 
in the United States woiihl not be sul)iuilte(l to very patiently. All 
metals and beds of coal belong, not to the individuals on whose 
land they are found, but to the monarch. This is considered as 
his right, perhaps a right given him by heaven ; for many of the 
Prussians eay that their king Was given them by the deity. When 
I tell them in reply, that Napoleon was given them by Jehovah, 
they make a nice distinction, denying the fact, and declare him to 
be a usurper* According to this opinion, 'the possession of a iew 
centuries entitles a people to claim their kinir as a gift of Heaven, 
no matter how lie may oiigiiially have conn Imlu possession ul liis 
power. But to return to the royal moncjjiolies. Every individual 
who owns ilin hind where mines are discovered, is allowed to 
purchase of the monarch the right of aeJling Avhat we should con- 
sider his own property, vis. the metals which are found on his 
territory, provided he will pay the lung his own price* So accos* 
tomed are they to view this as belongmg to him, that they have 
no idea of their having any individual right to the profits rosultiiig 
from such discoveries. 

One of the rojral monopolies is the chase. This lias bt m pur- 
chased in many instances by the nubihiy vwihiu certain districts, 
for a ffiven number of years, or for ev(!r. In some cases, it has 
been granted as a present to those individuals, who from time to 
time* have basked in the smiles of royal^. The right of the 
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cliaie, if limited tt the pfMeiit time, principal]^ to AeRoyml 

Family and to die nobility, as most of the citizens are too actively 
employed to devote much oi their time to tliis uiuusement. They 
arc, however, permitted to purchase ihis j>ii\ileL'"e of the king, or 
of those who have received the exclusive privilege of hunting 
within certain districts. The monarch, as I have been informed, 
owns the right of disposing of the cliase, for about one-third of n 
Fni88ia« while the nobles own most of the remainder* At these 
himta, any iadindnal who has not purchased the right, is autho- 
rised, if iBfited, to aecompanjr the hunters to his heart's conteat, 
hut on no account can he do any thing but ride, and see others 
ihoot Should he eren kill a hare passing over his own grounds, 
he is «ent to the 2AidUft«», or penitentiary, for two years, if he 
is a commoner, or to the Fesiung,, or military prison, if he is a 
nobleman. 

The German princes arc very fond of this amusement, and 
whenever thry j^o to hw ii, ihey are attended by a iiumerniis 
cavalcade of courtiers, who are expected to attend the monarch, that 
they may behold his prowess, and add to the splendour of the pageant. 
The wild boar, for that is almost the only animal worthy of 
receiTing death from the hand of royalty, is pursued for a long 
tune through the endosure, and when some hours have elapsedt 
he is attacked by the huntsmen in the serriee of the prince, who 
wound him with their lances, until at length be fidls prostrate 
from loss of blood. He is then surrounded by tiie caTalcade, and 
the {rrand duke or prince dismounts, and taking a long knife, 
thnisis it through llic heart of the animal. The late king of 
Naples, Ferdinand IV. was exceedingly fond of hunting the A**ild 
boar, but very unwilling to expose hmiself to danger. That he 
might enjoy this sport with the greatest security, he had a tower 
erected in the midst of his garden at Caserta, where he stationed 
himself. His huntsman drove the animal near the tower, from 
whence the king shot it at his leisure.* In Prance^ this has 
always been a &vouiite amusement of the monarchs. Louis XV. 
was 80 attached to it, according to Madam Campan, that when he 
did not go to the chase, his courtiers were accustomed to say, 
" the king does nothing to day." Charles X. is equally fond of 
it, passing most of liis timu in tiib maimer when the we&iher 
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will permiL Hit g&mckccpcrs form a large circle, gradmdljr 
tpproacbing towards tb« centre, until the animals are collected 
witbin a rery amall compate. Tbe king then diicharges ii|>on Ihm 
a tuceefliion of fowling piecest which are immediately reloaded 
by his attendants* One ignoraht of this mode of hunting, would 
consider him unrivalled in skill, when reading in the daily jonmalsb 
of his killing fifty and eren seventy animals in a day. As Utde of 
a liuntMiiaii as I am, 1 should pride m\ ^\ \i more upon shootini? one 
wild duck flying, than in dt siiu) inii hiindn tlv o\ aniiiials in ihii 
manner. How ignu^iu is this mode ui huaiuig in comparison with 
that adopted by the ancestors of the present monarchs of Europe, 
a few centuiiea ago ! They were nlways foremost in pursuing the 
wild boart and the first to pierce his side. How mean would such 
a cowardly mode of destroying a noble animal have appeared to 
an old Mohawk warrior I 

No hunting is allowed in this country during Ae spring and 
summer, while the animals are nourishing their young ; and rarely 
before the middle of October, as the crops which ha%'e nui been 
previously collected, wviuld lu' too much injured by the trampling 
of horses. As soon as the season arrives, you may ride any where 
within the region prescribed by your purchasCt without asking 
permission of any individual whose grounds you traverse. As fu 
as the hunt is concerned, it rarely belongs to him ; and is netar 
considered his property, unless he has previously purchased the 
right Hunting, in Europe is a much more agreeable amusement 
than in our country, as a fence or hedge very seldom appears, to 
interrupt you while pursuing the game. I have never seen either 
in Prussia ; and jiiuhably very few if any, exist. 'ITiere are a few 
hedirca in Modena. in Parma, aiiil iti Nonnandy ; but they are «0 
seldom iteen, and when met with arc so low, as to form a very 
slight impediment to tbe progress of the rider. The grounds 
being all open, he can easily follow the animal in every directioBv 
rarely if ever meeting %ith an obstacle, until he reaches the boun- 
dary to which his privilege extends. If the game is fortunals 
enough to pass the boundary, it is safe, unless some other hunt- 
ing party, witMn whose territory it has fled, should give chase, 
when its destruction is almost ceriam. 
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Tha pfiHIegs of the ehaio or hunt It of two kinds: Hie Bock^ 
jagdt mad that of the commoo hunt The former ineludet the right 
of klUing all large anunaJs, sneh as the badger, the wild boar» the 
roe, wolf, lynx, hare, &€. and seTenil species of biMsi amongst 
which is the pheasant : this is often pursued on horseback, and 
is considi red much the most noble amusement. The latter con- 
fers the right of killing those birds and animaJs which do not 
belong to the Horhja^H. The price which is jiakl for this privi- 
lege, is in proportion to the extcut of the ground, and to the abun- 
dance of game. The Hochjagd is much more expensive than tlM 
other. If the circuit in the bounds of whioh the right of hunting 
in purchased, is a munber of leagues In extenti the priee is from 
ftweatj to fifty dollars a year i hot a nraeh larger smn Chan this Is 
paid when the, ezelusiTe privilege of hunting within these limits 
is purchased. No stranger, eyen when Inrlted by a friend to join 
him, has the right of drawing his fowling piece upon a single 
animal ; but must content himself with his exercise, and with 
observing tlie dexterity of his companion. In a country so exten- 
sive as Prussia, you will thus perceive, that this right forms no 
conteiaptible addition to the income of those of tin n ibilitv, whose 
grounds are extensive ; and the right of disposing of tiie hunt for 
one-third of the kingdom, malMS no small item in the roTenne of 
the monarch. 

Aaother of the royal rights is the pririlege of taking fish in all 
the harbours of the kingdom* It Is disposed of in the same man- 
ner as the hunt; and although less lucrative. It amounts to a TCiy 
considerable sum. By this monopoly, the price of fish Is very 
much increased ; and the resources of the poor who Hre on the 
coast, and who generally subsist to a considerable extcut upon ihi^ 
species of food, are proportionably diihinished. 

The Orphan Asylum of this city, owes its origin to the un- 
wearied efforts and philanthropy of the celebrated Franke. He 
published, about a century since, a minute account of the rise and 
progress of this institution ; an account which exhibits in a most 
extraordinary manner the influence of eflbrt and unwearied reso- 
'lutlon, la erecting one of the noblest establishments which has 
ever benefited mankind. As It was the cMetom in Halle for the 
benevolent to distribute ihcur alms to the poor on n particnlar dayv 
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Franke when choten pastor ot Glaucha, one of the suburbs of that 
dt^t deiired the poor every Thursday to come to hit house, to 
metre temporal atsiataiice and religious instmctioB. As the 
namber of applicanto increaied beyoiid his means of relievug 
tbami ha pkeed a charity box in his house* to receive the eonlit- 
bntioiis of those who were (nendly to this object Some miknowv 
person having giren four or five dollarSy Franlu relates that he 
said lo ymself this is a consideimble sum, I will apply it to the 
foundation of a charity school.** Nearly half of this he expended 
in purchusing books; but ot ilie twenty-seven LIL^|■^ to ilic chil- 
dreOf only four were returned; the oilu i>; 1m ini; kept or disposed 
of. As hf found many of the chil<li ( ii luii Utile bciirfited by their 
instruction, tlie impressions made upon their rninds while in school, 
being obliterated when absent, he fonned the plan of selecting 
some of them, and placing them in a separate edifice, where they 
might be educated and maintained apart from the world. This 
was the foundation of the celebrated orphan school of UaUet which 
for extent, the number of its pnpils^ and the inflAnee it has 
exerted in the world, is without a puallel in the history of Ptnsiia. 
8emal persons hsYing afterwards given him 1400 rix doUars to 
promote this object, a smaU house was purchased, where twelve 
orphans were placed, under the direction of one of the Lhcoiogical 
Students. 

As the number of applicants increased, he resolved to build a 
house for tlieir reception, with the firm belief that God would 
bless him in his exertions. The edifice was commence in 1606^ 
and nearly finished in one year. The difficulties he experienced 
in the erection of this hospital, were such as would have discouraged 
Any one but Franke. Many of these he mentions, but he went on 
«rith his work, relying on the providence of God, to which, he 
jays, our care for a future supply was faithfully committed. In his 
greatest depression, he always found unexpected relief his prayer 
Aden being answered on the very day, and sometimes the very 
hour, that it had been uttered. In one instance he relates, tliai ilie 
resources of the eslabli.shnient were so nearly exJiausted, thnt he 
knew not wliere to find the means necessary for supporting it 
luioihor wrrk. In this dilemma, a person sent him, anonymously, 
one thousand crowns. On another occasion, when no sieaBl 
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were left of Mipplyiiigtlie table for another dey» he fowidy be wjg, 
ene eomforl, i pieseace ef miiid in piejer, with e confident 
dependenee on the Lwdt who liean the levens when Uiof erjr/ 
Jiiet as he hed finished his snppUeatiottv tn eequeintence presented 

him with s loiter and a «na11 paclcage, containiner fifty crowns, tn 
Februar\ , l(>lHi, uhiu lii^- iiu;in8 were exliausted, and the poor 
orpli.-Liis \\ ( ic crying lo liiiii ior bread, he reflected upon that 
passage oi Hcripture, **i»eck first the kingdom oi God, and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you." Aa lie 
gmve his last coin, he said in his tlioaghts» ** look, look npon wj 
tteeeeaity**' Leering his Btadft lo repeir to his lectme-rooait he 
Ibund a stndsnt in his house* who handed him seren^ erownst 
eeni by some distant persons. On another occasion* when in 
similar need, he says he Ibend himsctf deeply afiected with the 
fourth petition' of onr Lord's prayer, " gire ns this day enr daily 
bread." His thoughts, he observes, rested particularly on the 
words this day,^^ for we greatly wajiLed it. While he was 
praying^, a friend brought him four hundred crowna. In account 
of the origin and progress of this establishment, Franke relates 
many other cases of reliel^ equally lemerkaMe with those Just 
specified. 

Though this uMtitation wns originally designed for orphansv tlin 
poor» the lame, and those who had been very nnfortunete, were 
reeeived there. Bellgious inatmction was given to them ibr soTemi 

hours each day. The poor theological aludenis of the veif^erfity 

were here provided with a tabic, and a part of their Lime Avas 
employed in <:i\i]ii; instruction to the poor. In 1714, the number 
of persons supported at this institution, amounted to four hundred 
and sixty. With this establishment were united a great number oC 
schools for the instruction of the poor of the elQr, as well an 
a Latin school, and a libieiy. The most important part of it 
however, was the printing establishment Of the origm of this,, 
professor Fianke gives a very minute account, of which the 
following is the snbstance. In 17I0» Charles Hildebrand, baron 
of Canstein, proposed to Franke, that a sufficient number of types 
should be cast, to correspond with each letter of the Bible, and 
that being arranged, they should be preserved in that form. This 
plan, which probably gave the ^at hint towarda the aubae^ueul 
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(li'^rovffy of sterrotyping, wa^ c.^rriptl into execution two years 



after, and the -New Tcstamrnt was published. Subsequently, the 
whole Bible appeared, and both were sold at so modeiale -a piice, 
ay to be within the reach of most of the lower classes of socie^. 
'thu part of the printing eatablishmcnt continued acttve« long after 
the death of profenor Frankot which took place in 1797. In 
about a century from its foundation, more than two mSJunu cf 
Bible9j and one mUlion copies of the New DBHament had beea 
printed and sold at this institution. Soon after the commence- 
inent of the Tranipit bar mission, a fount of Malabar types was 
procured, and partH of the Bil»lc w ore jninted in that langnage. 
One of the theological studentSt who had learned the art of 
printing in this institution, accompanied by a printer of Leipsig, 
•oon lailed for Tranquebar, to join the cdebrated mlnioiiaiy, 
Ziegenbaigh, and in a ehort tine after their arrital, the New 
Teetament appeared in the language of southern Hindostan. 
dassical works, and sereral others in the Russian and other 
languages, subsequently appeared from the press of the orphan 
house. 

This biii!(lin<r is in the form of three sides of a pnrnllelogram, 
two of which arc more than eight hundred feet in length. There 
are now about one hundred orphans here, who are supported from ^ 
the funds of the institution, and from the yearly donation of the 
king of Prussia. The press is Tory actlTe, and still prints standsrd 
works, particularly those used in the schools, at a yery moderate 
price. How much does such a character as that of Vranke, rise 
abore those who are usually admired ! With what serenity must 
he have looked back upon his life, and with how much truth 
could he iiavc 5&id, I have huiiihed my course witli joy ! 
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LETTER XVIL 

Halli, 1820. 

I PROMISED you some time Rinrr, an acroimt of the present atato 
of religion in the Protestant cliurch of Germany. The difficulties 
attending its preperetion are so i^eat, tliat I hare ofUin aimoet 
resoWed to omit it entirely* For at the outset of his labours, llw 
traveller findt but fair publications from wfaieh be can derive aiijr 
satisfactory information. The Ctermsns themselves ahw have a 
very imperfect knowledge of the subjeetv or are mwilling to com- 
ronnleate it to others. Germany is divided into thirty-five distinct 
governments, besides the four free cities, and these diviiiions add 
not a little to his embarrassment. In those divisions also, in which 
the Catholic reli<:^on prcilMirmntos, it is next to an impossibility 
for a stranger to gain much deiiaitc information, respecting the 
state of Protestantism. In this letter I shall confine myself prin* 
dpally to the churches of Prussia. 

In Prussia there are bat five sects $ the Jewsa the Ifennoidtai^ 
the Catholics, the Reformers, or those who belong to theRefonned 
drarch, and the Lutherans. In 1817, there were 1973^5 Jew% 
in 1823, nearly 16(^000. In flie fonner year, <here were 16,338 
Mennonites, in the latter not quite fifteen thousand. The Catholics 
in 1817 amounted to 4,023,513, and m 1825^ to 4,422,873. The 
Protestants, in 1817, cxchisive of the Mennonites, were 6,370^380, 
and in tlic l i^t mentioned period they had increased to almost 
7,100,000. At the time of my leaving Berlin, the census for 
1626 had not been published. The accounts which have been 
given yon of the census of Prussia for that year, were written 
down from the lectures of the proftssor of statistics, In the Beriin 
vnlverally ; but as I was not present when he gave a ntrnieriesl 
statement of the sects of this country, I eyi only rt§at yon to n 
eonpexieon of their proportieoal incMeet ifmn 1817 to 1633^ to 
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form a pretty accurate uku of their uumberb the last year, when 
the whole population amounted to 12,003t810 inhabitants. During 
my residence in PniBsia, I made unwearied efforts to gain accurate 
information on Uiia subject, but my success was not answerable to 
mj anticipatioiis. Mjr information is principally derived Irom 
convefiations with the derg;^« and the professors of the unirersities. 

The Jews here are almost exclusively Rabbimucal in their 
creed* Host of them reside in Prussia Poland* though ihey are 
to he found in small numbers in all the large towns. Those living 
in the metropolis are more intelligent, and less intolerant than 
mo»t or the Israelites of the present day. 

The Mennonite? form a distinct sect in most of the German 
statcts. They nrc the followers of Simon Menno, who was bom in 
Friesland in 1605, and died in 1581. At the age oi tJurty-onr, he 
renounced the Catholic religion, and soon ailer travelled through 
Holland, Germany, and Russia. In these countries he assembled 
the Aaabaptista, forming them into congregations. He introduced 
a severe discipUne into hbi churehest and by his talents and exaiil- 
|ila» soon neqmied many followers. They stUI exbt in consider* 
■Us nnmbeni In HoUniid» tENvitierlandt and Kussia. In the former 
country there were in 1828, 88,000, in the latter* 6000. In 
Germany they are moch less nmnerous than formerly. 

The Mennonitcs esteem it unlawful to ukc an oath, eitlier of 
allegiance, or in the courts of justice. They refuse to fight for 
the defence of the country, and rcjert infant baptism, but bapti/e 
all who have arrived at adult years. Previous to the administration 
of this ordinance, they ue net permitted to come to the 8acra-> 
ment, but afterwards they are allowed to partake of il; as bi^rtiim 
is also a aubsftUute for eonfirmalion. Most of them perform this 
oemumy byafrinlEliBgi though a smsU minorily insist upon Ihraa 
immenimis. The Meononitosaranol unanimous in their opiniotti^ 
aania being much moia sferiat ftan. olhevs in thenr creed and 
dis dpB im. For vicious conduct, they excommunicate any one of 
Ihi^mambers. Those who practise immersion, allow no other 
baptism to be valid ; and if a Mennonite, who haa been sprinkled, 
withes to unite with them, he must be immersed before they wiU 
receive him. There are several confrrcga lions of this sect in 
Diftiigi and la tha viataitjr tliai city i who» with the MaDaoaitas 
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of Switzerland and Flanders, belong to the strictest class. Tliey 

carry their bigotry to such a degree, as to excommunicate any one 

of their raemberif who is married to one who is not of their sect. 

Formerly they worr a partirular dress, tliough at the present time few 

of them retain this outward mark of fff*'«*r*Hf"' Ia Switzerlandf 

particiUarly oa ihc Jura mounlains, there m a few eongregations 

who esteem it unlawful to weer bttllooe on their elotfaee» fiurtening 

their eoata with hooka and ejee aa a nihstitiite. Tlief are oaUed 

Heftery from the Germen word H^flent to ftetaa* Tlieee Indifi- 

dnala, with e fow of the Menaoiiitee of Phieiia. itill beUefe ll 

onkwfnl to ahtYOi wearing their bearda aa long aa thoee of the 

Freneli drmn-majora. The Menmndtee mrfTersaUy eoodentti 

luxury in furniture and dress ; and those who live in Danzig and 

ita vicinity, formerly excommunicated all ihose who iiad their 

pictures taken. This latter article of their creed, however, was ^ 

expunged some years since. 

The majority oi the Munnonites live in the villages, and there 
are no congregations in the towna, ezcepi ib Danzig, and in one 
or two other cities. Among those some have acquired considerable 
Ibrtones ; and of thia elaaa a few, from their comparative liberalitf 
towards other sects and from their saperior style of Uving, are re- 
garded as mibefierers hy their brethren. They are not thoaj^tby 
odier seats to be distinguished for their piety; not that they are 
▼eiy often openly immoral, but they are repraentodas being much 
nore denrous of laying up for themsslTes eartUy treasures, thaa 
those which will never fade. As a sect, Uiey are industrious and 
wealthy. They were visited a (cw years since by a Mr. Bott and 
* Mr. Ancas, who were sent out by a society in England, to examine 
ihoir churches. Since that time, they have united themselves with 
the i3aptist missionary society of England, and have placed their 
contributions, as I have been informed, at the disposal of that body. 
You will obserre by their relative numbers in 1817 and \&Si$ that 
they have deereesed a lew hundreds, tad the cause of thiii deeiuaae 
was tfaeserere finee they hsTC been covqpelled to pay* for not per* 
fSpmuBg mUitary service. The laws of Fhissia luqubpe ewy Ml 
to serve dnee years In the amy. The g!Oveinam|tteiBi,if lUa 
seet were to be exempted on aeoonnt of their creed, that not a 
small number of the young Pmssians might join Hbm toavoid All 
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odious service, passed a law soon after the battle uf W ak liuo, thai 
every one who refused to enter the army, should pay a very heat er 
penalty. Some of our own citizens would undoubtedly, like many 
of the GennanB, regard this law as an outrage upon the rights of 
eomcieDce and the ptme. As the existence of Pmssia, as a king- 
donit depends on her army, tte government find no diffieoltjr in ju»- 
tifying fhis coerdTe roeesore. 

Hie Gttfkolies reside prindpelly in the lUune proTiaeee» in 81- 
Itib, end In Fmsrian Poland. In common vilfa aU otiier seels, 
ihey enjoy the same rights as the Lutherans. Tliere ere two Arcib- 
bishops, at Cologne and Poscn, who stand at the head of this 
church; the former directing: its concerns in that part of Prus?<ia 
which borders the Rhine, and the latter in Silesia mul Pnis«5ian 
Poland. They arc, however, subjected to the supcrvninn of the 
Minister of err1rsia<^tical aflUirs ; but the limits of his auihority arc 
prescribed by the treaty made a few years since l)ct\vpc!i the Prus- 
sian goTemment and the Pope. Monachism still exists in this 
country. Most of the conTents (of which there are sixty-nine for 
monks, and twen^-one for nnnSy) are in Silesia, in Pnissiaa Poland* 
or near the Rhine. As a body, the Catholics are mnch more en- 
lightened than their brethren in southern Germany. 

The Reformed ehurch is less flourishing than it was a eentury since. 
In 1817, there were lese than three hundred thousand persons be- 
longing to it, and since that period they have considerably diroin* 
ishcd. During that year, Frederick William made nn vll'ovt to 
\mite the Lutlicran and Reformed cliurclits uf l^russia; and gave 
to the new body the name oi liic Evangelical chvrcli. IVTany 
individual churches of each sect have been thus united, but what 
proportion I have found it impossible to ascertain. Others have 
partially carolled themselves under the banners of the Evangdical 
church, and congregations have been then separated info 4wo parts. 
Where these churches have thus been divided, as many haTebatn, 
in the province of East Prusaia, and if I mistake not m one or two 
other provinees, those remnants of the Reformed congregations 
which are unable to maintain a dergyman, are Tisited occasionally 
by preachers of their own denomination, who perform divme ser^ 
Tiea-and administer the sacrament. 
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Tlie approved lionks oi iliis* 4:hurch aro tlic Heidelberg Cate- 
cliiiijii, and the Decision of the Bynod of Dortrecht. The dress of 
the clrr£r>', the rules re«pectiiig ordination, confinnatioii, baptism 
■nd fettifalfl, are the stme.as in the Lutheran. The service dif- 
fers from that of the latter in minutiae only. In one of thenit when 
repeating ihe Lord^s prayer, they say, Foler unser**— Father of 
US ; and also, ** erUfae una von dem UebeV* defiver us horn evil, or 
the evib in the other, *^ Unser Vaier" ovr Father ; and **erUft0 
uns van dem Bosen,** deliver us from the evil one» or the Devil. 
The Lutheran clergy use wafers in administering the Sacrament, ^ ^ 
wliiiu the reformed reject them, inakiiiL,^ use of bread. The Evan- j' ^ * 
gclical church has cndcuvoiiKd t(i unite the two modes by introdu- ^ 
cing long wafers, which they break. 

Predestination, as taught by Calvin, was formerly believed exten- 
sively by the elergy and laity of the Reformed chnreh, and by the 
Lutherans to some extent. To prevent this heresy, as the latter 
seet esteemed it, ftom gaining ground, the theological professors 
of Leipzig and Jena daring the latter half of the 16th eentory, pre- 
pared a work entitled Formula Concordiae^ which ^as afterwards 
adopted as one of the approved hooks of the LuUieian church. 
This has not however entirely succeeded in eradicating this "here- 
sy" from either church. This doctrine is still believed and preached 
by the clergy of Elberfield, and by some of those residing in the , 
province of Kieve Berg on the Rhine. In the Reformed church, ; 
however, it is now much less generally received than formerly, the ' 
number who believe it, being relatively but little greater than in 
the Lutheran. 

In the Lutheran church it is the custom for parents to make a 
present to the clergyman, who officiates at the confirmation of their 
cfalidren, but in the Refbrmed, this is never done. In almost all 

the churches of the former sect, a picture is placed over the altar, 
delineating some one of the great events of our Saviour's life, ot 
ol one of the Apostles. A crucifix, with two wax candles, is also ' 
placed on the altar of every church. These ornaments have not 
been admitted into the Reformed churches, as they are regarded 
by them as remnants of the C^atholic religion, for which they 
entertain very little respect. After tlie sermon and confession are 
ended, the clergyman of the Lntheian church sings a short prayer, 
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itaiiliiif with bli to ilM altar, and hit back to Iho eoogMgm- 
tloa; flie maimer of singiiig beiiig almost oiaetly the tame, aa ta 
ilm Galbolio man at tho Quirinal* AUtbeeongregatknitiiOBaiiigb 
Amaiii dwalUng upon it nearly a minute. Ha then tona to iba 
andlence, and sings the benedietion which Aaron pronomMod whea 
he blessed the children of Israel : " The Lord hless thee and keep 
thee ; the J^d make his face shine upon thi^c and be gracwus unto 
thee ; the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee and give thee 
peace.'*'* The congregation then respond vvith an Amen, dw t llmg 
upon it as before. The first part of the Lutheran service is not admit- 
ted into the Reformed church. These difi'erences are so small and 
80 unimportant, that they would probably have been long since for* 
gotten, had not a real obitaele existed, which moat of the Rclbrmed 
ehnrdiee haro regarded aa inaufibrable*: I here refinr to the doe* 
trine of Gonavbatantiation. The Aagsbmrg eonfeieion admita tiua ; 
whUetfae Heidelberg catechism rejects it This is the principsl 
reason whj tlie Reformed church has always relbsed to umta with 
the Latberan, and this is the great obstacle in tfie minds of those 
who refuse to join the Evangelical church. In the Lutheran, ilier c 
are very few w lio Relieve this doctrine at the present time, probably 
not one in a liundn d. It remains, however, a piirt of their autho- 
rized catechism and creed ; and until it is expuot^cd, many of the 
Reformers, as they are called, will be very unwilling to unite with 
them. There is something, also, in the word Reformed, which, 
from its import, as well as its antiquity when applied to their 
church, haa a tendency to attach them stron^y to their indepen- 
dent enstence. 

The Lutheran church is much the most numerous, and contains 
more than half of the population of the kingdom* I will now 
ondeavour to present yon as accurate a picture of it aa T can 
draw, under the following outlines, although it is far from being 
aa satisfactory as could be wished : 

1. Confirmation. Every child must be confirmed. At thirteen 
years of age, he is sent by his parents to the clergyman of the 
parish to which he belongs, to inform him that he is old enough 
to receire religions instruction preparatory to eonfirmation. 
Aa soon as the class of chiUbren immediately preceding have 
ksan conilimadt all thosa who have reached the age of thirteen 
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yemrsy mm requiiad to repair, once a week, to Uie hoxma of tlieir 
pastor, to receive from him that inatmction in the great doctrines 
of tiiebr dmrch, wMdi is indiipeiiiible to adndadon within iti 
pnle. Tbey are that tanglit two hom ofory woek during tho 
year* ezoeptbg the lix weeks preriova to their eottiiinalion« 
when Utey aro instmcted four hom;e weeldy. No one is permittod 
to pnrtake of the lacrament, who has not passed a ytear in <Ms 
preparatory course. To communicate theological knowledge in 
this manner, is as much the duty of a Lutlioran clerpryman, as 
preaching or luiptism. It is ij'wen gratuitouslv, ami at tlie end of 
the year the cluhlren nrr examined, iind if fomxl to po^f'ess the 
necessary acquaintance with religious truth, a certificate is given ■ 
tiiem that they have passed through the course necessary to church 
membershqs when they are publicly conlirmed. It is iliegaJt 
howorer, to cpnfirm them before fomrteen* years of age» though 
in a Ibw cas€s» from inattention of the parents, or from soma 
other cavse, they are not confirmed until fifteen or sixteen. 

Confirmation usually, if not always, with the exception of Fdm 
Sunday, takes place on a week day. The eeronony is similar, if 
I mistake not, in all the ehurches. The following description of 
it is drawn from a confirmation, at wliirii I w as present in Berlin. 
The candidates iV-r thih iite, first sine ff^r about hall' an hour, when 
the cle rj^nfTnaii makes a prayer. Alter tlu prayer is ended, he 
preaches a sermon, addressed particularly to the children, exhibit- 
ing the great blessing resulting to themselves and to the world, 
from the introduction of the Christian religion; the duties deyolving 
Upon tfiem firom this public avowal of their belief in Christianity^ 
d&c They then approach in pairs, and kneel before him ; when 
plaeing his hands on their heads, he blesses them, saying, Mag 
Ike Lord Usst fftee and imp Aee; ffte Lord make his face Mne 
u^ Uiee and he graeious imis <ilee ; lis Irord up kia counfe- 
mamee upon tku and give ikee peace*** After all of them have 

♦ In Hanover, and I believe in tome other Gorman statM, yoimg firlj^, 
neither enter mlo sorirty, nor r\ir\ th«»irh>iir, until the day they are to })c con- 
f!rm*»d. To thin day thf-y look forwnrd with at much n^terefit, a« doei (ho 
Btudrntn in ono of our rol]c(];c<i, to the roceplion of bis dipl<M&a, wiucil is tO be 

hu f«Mport iato the bu»^ eceaee of Uf«. 
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received tliis benediction, they enter the sacri&ty, aud write their 
naiiK s in the church records, ndcv w hii h the clergyman gives them 
a certificate of confirmatiou, and ou the succeeding Babb&th th<^ 
partake of the sacrament. 

IL Baptism. This ordinance is administered at any time the 
tiarents may desire, during the first six weeks after the birth of die 
child. This rite ii uauaUy performed io the ehurches, but oecft- 
■ionaUy in the hoiuet of the pereots. 1¥hen edminietered in the 
church, the chUd b alwayv preceuted by Ihe nnmei the petenlu 
being larelyt if ewer preeenti end although present, they are always 
represented by a godfather and godmother. When it takes plaee 
in the house of the parents, they are usually witnesses of the cere- 
mony, but all ])romises respecting' the cImI I arc inasie by sponsors, 
liaptism is usually administered on a week day ; rarely, if ever, on 
the sabbath, unless at private bouses. The ch-rLTman siip])orts the 
head ot the child with his left hand, its body resting on his left arm ; 
and the face of the inlant being held downwards, the water is 
poured from a cup, or from the palm of the hand, on the back of 
the head. This is not, perhaps, the onirersal mode of performing 
the rite, but in every instance wheie I have been present, it has 
been administered in this manner. If one of the parents is a Frth 
testant, and the other a Catholic, the sons are baptised by a der- 
g3rman of the same religious persuasion as the father, and 
■daughters by one of the church to which the mother belongs. No 
Jew can receive baptism, until aliti tl o consent of ihe. consistory 
has been obtained, and this cannot be given, until from the police 
of the place where he resides, satisfactory evidence has been pro- 
cured of his being a moral man, and a peaceable citizen. The 
administration of baptism is universal in the Lutheran church, as 
all pareuts are required by law to present their children within six 
weeks after their birth. The Lutherans, and those belonging to 
the Reformed church, consider this as the passport, and indeed, as 
the only one to the name of a Christian ; and that without it, no one 
is worthy of recelTing this appellation. In conirersing a few days 
since, with one who was not distmguished for his theological 
researches, I mformed bun that some of the sects in our country, 
baptised only the children of those wlio liad made a pubhc profes- 
sion of religion. lie seemed much st^prised, and said, '*a large 
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number of your countrymen then must be Heathen*** *• Why iof* 
was my reply. Because they have not been baptiied»*Vwa8 the 
answer* 

III. The Lord's Supper. This ordinance is administered to all 
those, who, after they have been confirmed, express a w ish to par- 
take of it. On aiioh occMdona it is necessary to go to the sacristy* 
of Ihe ehurcbone or two dajra before, and write your name. The 
Menment is alwayi adminuteied immediatelj ailer the ierrice ie 
ended* When there are two dergymen, they both officiate stand-* 
ing on the lidee of the altvt whither the eommnmcsnts edtanetf 
In peire to the dergyman^ who .dbtributee the bread, and who 
tthitea' them ae they approaeh. He then presenta it to them say* 
ing ; " This is the body which was broken for you, &c." They 
then proceed behind the altar to the other clergyman, who hands 
them the cup, and says btlorc tliey partake of it; "This is the 
blood of tho New Covenant, <fer." The clerg'ymen distribute the 
emblems alu matcly. After the males have all partaken, the 
females, having taken off their bonnets, then adTance in pain to 
the altar ; and the ceremony in both eases is preeisel^ the same* 
This mode is my slow, rwf hiag sefetal home where th« 
eommiinieents are wonarow; and Is exoeedingiy Ineonvenient 
dvring the winter, as the ehurehes In die eities of this eonntiyf 
nite those of Frsnoe and Italy* hav^ nsttslly slone paTementSf 
instead of floors^ Daring the whole eeremony the ehoir of the 
church sing, making a small pause while die preadier Is address^ 
ing the communicants. Each one, after leaving the altar to iro 
into the church, drops a piece of money into a bor, whit }i is 
placed there to receive their contributions. There is something 
80 terrestrial in the effect produced by the jinj^ling which strikes 
upon your ear during the address of the clergyman, that the solemn 
nity of this ordinance is not a little diminished* In all the Lu' 
theran chnrchee where I liaire been preeentt yoti see fire or six 
men during the time the congregation are singingf bnsUy engaged 
in moTuig long poles with satin hags attached to them, over th« 
heeds and between the bodies of the worshippers ; while the rai- 

* I use the word church here ia eppositien to the altar, which is sepatatsd 
from the body of the ehoreh hj a railing, like the altar of the ttilnma in 
Catholae cathedrals. 
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* tling of groschcn remituls yon of your banker, qaitB m 
of the home of God. Thii perhip* is iattidioaineM on mj put} 
but be Ibis as it mjf there are fbw aonnds which affect mj car 
more unpleaaantly. 

Many of the LolberaiLs partake of the aacrament mwenJ tlaee 
a } cur ; some only once ; and others very rarely, perhaps never, 
during life, after their confirmation. It is adiuinistcred eTery 
Sunday, if any persons have previously written their names on a 
paper kept ia the sacristy, expreasiiig a deake to r&ceive iL 
There are many sabbatha, bowereft wheo no surh j^ ish ha?im 
been expresaed, tfala ofdniance ie not celebrated. YonwiUobaem 
from this atatementt that the word choidi baa an entirely difarcot 
aigoification with the Lntberanii from that which la given to it by 
noat of the denominatioBa of our eomitry. The chmrch ben 
means every one who believes in the Lutheran creed; or, in other 
viurds, who has been confinndi by a Lutheran clerjryman. To 
be *'<Hir)rmef1, it is only neceH«»arv to nnderptand theoretically, the 
must importuut (doctrines coiiluiaed in the approved books of taith 
and discipline, and to be acquainted with the Bible* Though ihiB 
Lutheran dinrch admita the doetitee of regenefation» tbia diaiige 
la not considered neceaaary to confimatiiNOU Many devgymen* In 
their refigloiia Instmctioiia to the children prevlone to the celdMn- 
tion of thta rite, explain to them without doubt the dntiea that wiS 
derolTo upon them by the anbaeqoent avowal of thc^ belief hi 
Christ, as the Saviow of the world; but at so early an a<re, it is 
almost impossible for the child, however faithful the tcaclier may 
be, to form an aileiiUHtr idea of the nature of that covenant which 
he makes with his Redeemer. It is probably owing to this, that 
80 many persons entirely neglect the sacrament during most of 
their liTea, especially as contirroation ia i^onaidered by most of 
them aa tantamount to diacipleahlp. - ITila prepantoiy eonrae of 
inatraction la indeed an admirable regulaticnit and might be IntrcK 
dneed into all our American cbnrches with the bappieat reaidta. 
It is received, however, at too early an ag« in the Lutheran ehurch; 
for no child of fourteen is capable of deriving half the benefit 
which lie would probably receive wlien at tlie age of eighteen or 
twenty. In the one case he is the mere recipient of certain doc- 
trines that are merely impressed upon his memory i in the other 
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he airqiiircf', to any the least, an intelleclual view of tlu» iireat 
truths of religion, and is oiten prompted by the interest they excite 
to make inTestitration*! for himself. As it is practised here, 
lieredilttry belief ie all that is aot^inred ; and with the rccoption of 
eonfinnatbii, viiile eveiy one oonsideTS fainuelf as beioaging to 
the ehurdi of Christ, he iwHy reflects afterwards upon tlid danger 
of coming uiwortltiljr to the eommnnion taU^ . 

Am Iheio is no Tialble chvrch, there aie at Ae same time no 
rfrorch meeting for prayer ; and no opportunides are presented to 
that body for making a united effort in the cause of religion. No 
one ascertains, urilc^-; l y accident, that there arc others whose 
sentiments on this subject may correspond with his own. If there 
is an unusual interest felt on the subject of religion, it is not the 
xosiiltof eibrt; and then there is no rallying point where they may 
moot to promote it. The mode of living in Europe renders this still 
tDore diiBcolt, Hie houses on the continent are scTeral time^ as large 
as those In the United States; and rardj does a single family oceo- 
py more than one storj, and oflen only a part of one. They Uyb 
within themselves to such a degree, as for yean to be ignorant of 
the ooenpoiion, and oAen of the names, of those dwelling nnder 
the same roof. No one asks what his neighbour is doing; and 
unless the latter possesses more than usual curiosity, he recipro- 
cates this politeness wiiii cquul indifference. An American can 
form no idea of this retirement. I have lived for months in many 
of the cities of Europe, withoiit even knou inEf^ the face of an indi- 
ridual inhabiting the same building, except those of the lumily of 
whom my rooms were hired, and of the porter* From this com- 
pamlive letiiement, two persons equally interested in the subject 
of refigioli, may inhabit the same mansion for years, and continue 
perlbct strangers; and riionld a lew individoals residing in the 
same or in diflerent houses meet regularly for privato prayer, they 
may be entirely ignorant that any similar assembly ezuts in the 
city. As they have no ▼isible church, they haye no regular ao- 
counts of the state of religion throughotit the kingdom. The 
^ govemmrnt receives, without doubl, annual reports of the number 
of children conhrmcd ; but these I believe are never published, as 
I have never heard of them ; and were these made known, they 
itoUd fnffft'**> the ooty means of ibnoing an ici^a of the state oi 
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legion. MWUttodw prMent Stats of tli#lA«h«rud^ 
lias been asked by me perhaps fifty times. ** We ha?» ii'o assaoH 
of ascertaining/' was tbe uniyeml aDSwer. 
IV. UieciPLiNE. As all belong to the ehareh by eoiifirmatioB» 

it is impossible, at the present lirac, for the clergymen who at« 
(lesiroiH v( iniroiiucing discipline, to persuade the people to 
consent to it. Were the majority of the netion to desire it, the 
consent of the government must lirat be procured, ior by them all 
laws aie enacted relating to religion. Prussia has so long enjoyed 
thu greatest latitude of eieed, that the monarch would find it 
almost imposuble to carry such a law into exeentioii* In the 
beginmng of the last eenliDy» there was a serere discipline in 
both the Lutheran and Reformed churches. Frederich William I. 
«hen published a law* that all persons guilty of theft, adultery, 
fornication, blasphemy, profanity, d&e. should make a public eon* 
fession. The olleiidcr was required to go to the house of the 
clergyman, ami confess liis sin, and then follow him to the church. 
After the s( nnon and prayer were ended, the preacher addressed 
the congregation in the?e words : *' Beloved brethren, there is now 
standing before you an individual named N. N., who has committed 
the grieYOBS sin of ■■ ■ » and because this offence is burdensome 
to you, we will supplicate the Father of mercies for this fallen 
sinner.*' He then asked the following ^[nestions» which the 
olTender was requii ed to answer standing. 

1st. I ask thee N. N., whether thou hast broken the ■ 
oommandt and kasft offended the weak» and troubled Qte contrite t 
Answer. Yes. 

9d. Art thou sorrowful on account of this sin, and wilt tliou be 
reconciled again with the Almighty God ? Answer. Yes. 

3d. Art tliou convinced that the all-merciful God, sent Je^m 
Christ into the world, to seek those who ere lost, and rccciveat 
tiiou tlie ornce and the life which he has acquired with a believing 
heart ? Answer, Yes. 

4th. Hast thou resolFcd in earnest to mend thy wicked life ? 
Answer. Yes. 

The preacher then said, '*May the eternally gracious God, who 
has no pleasure in the death of the sfamer, be gracious and merdfnl 
vnto tlMc, «Dd forglTc thy sin.'* He then declared tiutt he wue 
leceiyed again as a member of that churchy 
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Frederick the great in the year 1746, enttrely abolished pnMltf 

confesiions ; assigning as a reason, that it rather embittered ihua 
itn[n oved the heart of the iadividiial, besides giving rise to seandal, 
and to other evil^ that were still greater. As a substitute he 
ordered that when any such offence had been committcU, the 
tUBTgyman should take one of his brethren with him, go to the 
home of tlie individual, and without making it known, should 
mm him in private, and exhort him to lead a better life. The 

4 

eonfeasion thus made, the clergyman was reqiured to keep leeret. 
If he divulged h, his place was forfeited. Since that period, there 
has not been a public confession in the liutheran church of Prossm. 
A few of the dergy still lament that the law enacted by Frederick 
William I. has been abolished ; the great majority of them, how* 
ever, think this statute much too severe. A few, with whom I 
have conversed, arc very desirous of seeing conlirniaLion abolishcdt 
and their church placed, as to mcmbersliip, on the same footingr 
with the Presbyterian in our country. Most of thcni, however, 
are very much opposed to such an alteration, and say, that as 
God knows who are his people, this is not necessary.*' Public 
confessions have not only ceased in the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches.in Pkiissia, but also throughout all the German states. 
An instance occurred in Wlirlemberg about forty years ago. ' Since 
that tine there has not been a nngle instance of public confession 
in either of these churches in Germany. In a church like the 
Luthctant where children are confirmed at fourteen years of age, 
and that too from the influence of custom and of law, such a 
regulation as the public confession enacted by Frederick William I. 
is excessivel) severe. Many ol the large cities are now so corrupt, 
that were this law to be revived, and to become universal in its 
application, the clcrrry would find not a small part of their time 
employed in attending to its enforcement. 

y. Festivals* In the Lutheran church there are many festivals, 
though few in comparison with those in the Catliolic. The three 
greMest are (kftenh or Easter, Weinaeht, or Christmas, and PJing' 
HeUf or Whitsuntide. Each of these lasts two dayst Daring 
these, as well as the other festival days, divine service is performed 
in the churches, to which about one-tenth part of the population 
resort The shops are closed while the churches sre open, but 
can be opened during the rest of the day. The oilier iestivals are, 
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Busstag, a day for fasting and prayer. This has been declared 
by the governineiit to be one of the greal festivala of the churck 
Balls and other an^usementi* which were preTiously allowed, are 
forbidden. On this day tbe moral law is pre«ebed» particiiMiy in 
it8 reference to C^iristianitf. 

Thdtenfeiertaff. Hue feetival has been established witldn n km 
years* to keep alive the recoDection of tbelr deHreranee fima 
bondage, as well as the memories of those who perished in breaking 
the yoke of Napoleon. In every church in Prussi.i, die names of 
those wha tlivd ia ih\n struggle are painted in large letters on 
tablela, which are suspended against the wall". As the fourth of 
July* was the day of the second capitulation of Paris, the king 
has ordered, that this festival shall be held at that time, and be 
ushered in by the ringing of bells. The altars of the chorchee 
are then dressed in black* and the children of all the schools ate 
required to go in procession to the chnrch* singing a hymn. The 
clergymen are ordered to preach from the 1st of Maccabees* MO 
making aUnslon to ihose who feU in that holy contest in sodi a 
manner, as to awaken patriotic feelings in the heart:^ of their 
auditors, 

Jlini inrlfifahrtsfrst., or the Ascension day. This, by a royal 
order, dated 1789, is declared to be one of the great festivals. 

There is also a festival which is held on the Sabbathi soon afler 
ihe harvest has been gathered. Tliis corresponds with &6 
"ThanksgiTing day of the New England states. 

Palm Sundajf is also obserred. The ehfldren are not mfie- 
iqaentl^ confirmed at ibis time. 

BuMtoff is another of Iheir festivals. On this day the sacrament 
Is administered to preat nunibcrg. 

If I mistake not, these are all the festivals in the Lutheran 
church of Prussia. In Saxony, lio\\ever, there arc many more, 
"Which are still observed in Saxon Prussia. There, and in Saxony, 
ihe four great festivals of Easter, Christmas, Busstag, and Whii> 
«snntide» continue three days each. The first day is observed as a 

• It is a singular coincidence, that the Prussinns sin uld celebrate their day 
of freedom, as they style it, on the 8&me da^ that we commemorate the 
independence of oiu own coontiy. 
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day of repentance, the sccuiid as a day of fasting, and the third a» 
a day of i)raycr. All the Prussian festivals arc obserred in SaxonjTr 
ezcepting the Todtej^eierta^r- Besides there are 

Chrnn Donncrstagy established in commemoralion oC the day 
wfaea our Seviour iiMtituted the ordinance of the rapper. This 
In "Pfxamik Is not considered as one of the kgtl festiYsls, thongh 
divine senrioe is peifonnedt* and the sacrament Is administersd* 

JohanwUkLg. This lestival was establHlied in honour of John 
1^ Baptist. 

MmitmerfnMigungstcLg^ or Anmmeiation*s dayw 

Mariacmpf dTip^n isstag, or (Conception day. 

Die Uciligendrcikbnigetagt the three holy King H lay. This m 
in commemoration of the wise men of the cast, who came to 
Bethlehem to sec the Saviour who was to be bom. How the 
Baxons learned that there were but three* and that they were 
awnarehiii I am ignorant. The three last mentioned feslivak an 
also obserred in the Catholie choroh. 

Jftdkelit* or Michaelmas^ is extensively obeerred. 

There sm two other iSsstivab observed in Saxony^ and all 
indndo mure than twsiitjr dajs In the year* Tboagfi these am 
■lany more days of this diaracter observed in the Gatliolie ehnrda 
of Spain, and in some parts of Italy, the mmiber in Bararia wHI 
UQi fin ully exceed this. It is a «ingular fact, that the Catholic 
church m Saxony ha^ not not so many religious festiN ais as the 
Lutheran. This, it is believed, is the only cAamplc in the history 
of Protestantism. The festivals of the Lutheran church of Ger- 
many exert an auspicious iniluence, so far, as they draw the 
inhabitants to public worship^ bet the unprelnons Uiere made ar» 
conntenicted by the amnaemenls which always sacceed tfaens when 
the weather is pleaeaiit In the ettiest only a. small part of tb» 
inhabitants observe then In a religious mamier ; in the villages,^ 
the proportion is greater. The time thus lost in Saxony, is three**. 
fourths of a month. Were these days passed industriously, there 
would be a great diiference in the teiiijxMul prosperity of the- 
people. I fay because to a great e.\U nt they are mere day* 
of amusement, because also a religious festival which is not 
^iservedy almost invariably exerts an influence unfriendly kk 
moMtf, fiuti although Protestant Germany has gene to mi« 



extrt'inc, in some of the cliurches of the United States we hare 
vibrated to ilie otiier, in our total neglect of tliese days. Our 
Puiitaplcil aocetton, under the influence of persecution, concluded 
tiwi 6Vfpr{r thing which belonged to the Gngliih church was of 
coime defectiye, tnd aeeordtngljr aboluhed eveiy festtvaL Thejr 
■hnimed ChaTyb4^St ftnd ttnick ^gtioflt Seylk. We oelebnte 
the timiTemiy of that day when we dedered oumlTes free frooi 
the joke of B^taia, with bells, and cannon, and songs, white tlMt 
day, which gare moral liberty to mankind, is by many seels 
forgotten. We carouse on the birth-day of our great political 
liberator; but how many congregatioua are there, which uevcr 
assemble to commemorate the natal day of Him, who broke the 
fetters of death, and rose triumphant over the grave, \\ hat, if we 
cannot ascertain the day with certainty; should it be lor this reason 
neglected? We should not adhere so closely to the letter, bni 
endeavonr to feel a little more of the spirit of thanksgiying for 
that atonement, which offers to us a deliremnce from a bond^e^ 
infinitely more gallmg then all temporal slaveiy. The Lolheraa 
gsntlemen with whom I baTe conversed on thb siAject, eoidd 
baldly beliere me, wlien they were told, that even Cniristmas was 
. not a festival in Ae congregation chorehes of onr country. They 
seemed almost inclined to ask, why wc called ourselves Christians. 
• VI. CjIovernmknt. All ihe branches of the Protestant church of 
Prussia, arc under the dircrtion of the Minister of Ecc l('?i;^stical 
aliairB. In each of the ten departments there is a Consistoryt 
composed of a number of clergymen and seTeral of the laity. 
These bodies have powers nenrly corresponding with those of the 
Mshope In the Catl|o1ic church. They each consist of firom sevsa 
to nine persons, besides the prendent, who is always appointed by 
theking. They choose new members to fill the vacancies wluA 
may occur, but the choice is null, unless approved of by the 
monarch. They meet several times a week, and receive their 
msintenance from the government, and always hold their sessions 
in the capitals of the provinces or departments. All questions 
relating to the intcrual concerns of tlic rliurch, are here discussed, 
and the examination of theological candidates, as well as of the 
young men who are (lesirou? of instruciintr in some of the hii|]^her 
schools, take place ia presence of this body. Each pro?inc« 
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of ihe kingdom If dIfiM Into an inMnH^ Btmiber of i M oooie t i 

dtpendin;^ very much upon its extent and population. Over each 
of these dioceses a superintendent is appnin;< 1. t'nuw ihu^c oi ihd 
clertry who arc distinguished for talents .nul N urniiiir. lie ifl 
always chosen by the eonsi'^ton', nnd has a spcciol supcrinlcruJcnce 
of the parishes and schools within his jurisdiction. lie is much 
of the time on the wiog, for he is required to examine all tho 
•cboolsy And hear all the dergymea pMch who reside within tho 
diocMe. If either the clergjr or inttmcte^ m deficient in dieir 
inty^ be apprifles the genenl ivpeiiatendentv who Inforaas iIm 
connetoiy in the annual report which he nakea to that body. la 
Saxony he has abo an oToraigbt of the gymnasia. Eaeh ptovinoe 
haa one general snperintendenti In each of the small diocesea there 
Is a synod, consisting of the clergy of that district, whose poweii 
are very limited ; since while they meet and converse like many 
other ecclesiaatical bodies, they rarely do any thing more. 

Each diocese has also an inspector, whose business it is to 
examine the churches, and make their reports to the consistory, 
irom whom he receives his appointment. He has also an eye 
over the young theological candidates, observing their conduct^ 
their mode of instraetingf and preaching, as well at aome other 
minor dnties of which I am ignorant. 

Yll. Tnn CLsnoT* Tlie clergy of the Lntbeiatt chnrA of 
Pmsala, are cboeen in the following manner t 

\. By Ae King, He has the right of disposing of abont om* 
third of the parishes in the kingdom. 

2- By tJie MagistrateSf that is to say, by the corporations of 
the cities. In some of the large towiib ihey have the disposal of 
most, if not all in others, of only a part. They choose a cler- 
gyman to fill a vacancy, and after he has preached for a certain 
period, they ask the members of the congregation, if they Jiave 
any obicetion to his being settled as tiieir pastor, and if none are 
made, he is soon ordained. It ia Tory rare that any cnch objectione 
are made. 

3. By tAc NobilHy. They have the right of disposing of many 
of the Tillage churches, wluch they derived ia the foUowing 
manner. The nobility in this epdntry, formerly bmit many of the 
^chiurchea at their own ezpenae, and in retanit the gevtnimefll 

39 
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fm %ps 41^ priTilegtt of placing those dergjmeii whom Acy 
•hcnildiel^OTer Uiesepanshia. This ri^twaa made beredituy^ 
tad htm eontiniMd among their deaeeiidaiili to the prcaeat liaiiey 
where the eatate haa remained in the fionUy, bill where it haa been - 
diapoaed of| it has gone with the property to the purchaaer, 

4. The vacancies in a few of the partflh ehurchea are at tlie 
disposal of the consistories. Of the proportion I am ignorant. 

5. Some of the congre^.itions, the number, however, ia very 
small, have the risjht of choosing th«'ir own cler^'man. This 
permission they have received from Uie kiag» the nobles^of otberay 
who have reaigned it to them. 

In vacancies which eome under the first four classes, or In 
other worda, all those placea which are diapoaed of by petroufe, 
m clergyman aooo after he ia invited to offidatei muat preach » 
Probepredigtf or a aermon of trial, before the pariah. If he 
belonga to the aame conaiatorial department as the congregation^ 
the ktter nraat decide within eight days ; if to another, within four 
weeks, whether they are willing to receive him as their future 
jpastor. If they answer in the negative, the question is rdcrred to 
the consistory, who decide between them and the patron. 

The evil clFects rcsuliiiii: irom liiis s)8tem of patronage are verv 
great. Few of tli^ parii>hcs can ever choose a clergyman alter 
their own heart. A aingle individual, the patron* will alwaya have 
his favourite, who may not nniie^uently be a very unacceptable 
apiritnal gmde to the eongregation« When thia ia the caae, all 
hopea of uaefulneaa are mostly at an end. Clergymen, alao, who 
hold their placea, aa in Fjnuaia until death, miacondact, or rohmtaiy 
WBOval aeparatea them from their people, will in moat inetancee 
be much leaa laithftil intiiacharging their duties, than when they 
hold them at the will of their parishioners. The evils resulting from ' 
this sysu 111 m c however much gmailer than those that we see ii» 
«- England. Here are no non-resident clerirymcn, who pocket their 
' ^ five hundred or two tliousand pounds a year, with the exception of 
the paltry pittance which they give to the poor curate. Such an 
evil cannot exist, for there ia not a clergyman in Prussia who re> 
ceivea two thouaand doUam per annmn. Were theae placea aeve- 
tal timea aa ▼alnable aa they nowiare, we ahonld nndoobtedly aee 
iuaikr ieai]Ita» imksa the govemmeiit ahould hiteriefe and prevent 
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tlien. Vfhen » dergynmn U lot acceptable to Ms people, 1Itf9e 
or no attachment to him can exist, and of course little will be done 

to promote Uic spiritual welfare of his flock. Noblemen iii moat 
countries, are very apt to believe, that ih* poor peasantry who arc 
so far beneath them, are ineajiable of lt>riiuiii; a correct opinion of 
the projjer qualifications of a pastor. In Prussia, I am convinced 
that very few could be founds who would be willing to relinquiah 
their wishes to those of the peasants, whom they are accastonied 
to despise. 

The datgy of Frnssia ate not as in Franeei and some other eom* 
tries, supported by the goremment, hot Ihey derive their ineomes 
6om the foflowtng sources. 

In the towns, there is usnatty a ftmd belonging to each parish, 
Irom which they receire a part of their saUiries. In the villages, 
tiicre is very rarely a fund, but there arc almost always a parochial 
house and land, the latter of which is seldom less than thirty acres, 
and sometimes amoums to one hundred and twenty. 

The following are the items of the income of a clergyman, resi- . 
ding in a town containing three thoosand inhabitants. You may 
depend upon ^eir aceitracy, as they were written down atthetimo 
he conunnnieated them to me. From this detaU yon can foim an 
idea of the manner In which they are anpported, as well as of the 
amount ihey nsually receiTO, for this may probably be considered 
as the average amoimt of income of most clergymen who live la 
towns of abont the same population. From the fimd 138 mrmHrfan 
dollars, donations 30, marriages, funerals and baptisms 80, wood, 
and publication of marriages, the latter of which take place as with 
ns, inuiitiliuiely after the service is ended, &) dollars, and from 
confession money Beicht£r«'ldi Iroin two to three hundred dollars. 
It is the custom in the Lutheran church, a short time before the 
service is ended, for the preacher to say something like the follow- 
ing. *^ All those of you, who with penitent hearts do freely con* 
fess yoor sins, relpng on the atoning blood of Christ to porifyyon, 
I hereby declare free from your iniquity." These are not the 
words, hot if my memory does not deeeiv« me, they contain theb 
import In many of th(^ cfaurcfaea it fs the onstom for some of the 
congregation to remain, and afterwards to make a conlbssioa to the 
clergyman, or at least convene wHh him on the anbject of religion 
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mapylicaMe to theamljea'} in n^iich they aUude to their pastoos- 
dnett and at timet eren rem] U io eoch a meaner, that he is sol 
left in nmeh doubt ea 10 lie nature. Otberegotothehooaeofthcir 
peetor» where they eonrene with him on these aql^ecta. Theae 
cenfaariona are nanaBy Tery general* though hi a lew Inatancca 
aeerete are lefealed with bnt little more reaenre, than in the Gatho- 
lie church. There ia tfait difierenee, however, that in the former 
tuch revelations arc voluntarv , Inn in the latter compulsory, as the 
priest will ncvrr absolve thcni until ihi v have dnulged everv" thini^. 
Those which arc iri nprnl in lh( ir nature, may possibly be attended 
with no evil consequences ; but those which are particular, can not 
be productive of much good, either to the speaker or listener. For 
hnaring these confessions, and lor the adviee and admonitioA which 
are then given them, they preaent the paator with aanm of money 
to which they i^ve the name of conteuon money*- Thia, howevm^ 
la entirely Tolnntary^, aa there b no law requiring it except that of 
coatom. The clergyman who waa jnat allnded to, wenid not receive 
this offering, as he was convinced that it would lessen his influence 
among his parishioners. After making many inquiries* I have ncTCP 
heard of a similar example of self-denial on the part of the Lutheran 
clergymen. The case specified was a nobie exhibition of disinter- 
eattdnfiHH aa his whole salary, independently of the confession mo« 
nay* amounted to but three hundred nnr! forty >three Prussian dol- 
laia and thirty hnahela of grain* The Pniaaian dollar ia nearly 
•eventy-itve eenta. 

In the villagea, the elergy receive from two to five hnndred dol- 
lua, Including the produce or rent of their parochial land. Pro* 
doee, and consequently rent, is very low at die present time. Dwv 
Lng the late war, the price of it was so high, that some of the vii- 
hige clergymen had incomes nmounting" to between one thousand 
and fifteen hundred dollais. In the cities, tlie salaries of the 
clergy are much greater than in the villages, but they are very 
email in compariaon with thoae paid to them In our large towns. 
Few of the clergy of Berlin receive more than twelve hundred 
FlMlan doUar^ and aome of them leaa Chan one thoiiaand. The 
fOlage paatom find It impossible to Uve in what we conaider a 
teapectahle manner* or in one even indiapenaaUe to the character 
§i the proteioa Fkom their compaifttire poverty^ ae well 
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-tai Mr Inmibla t^le of lifiBf, their influence <m Am Mgher 
elteeee ie very limited, ■• diey ere tfam preTented firani eoning in 
eoMet widi then. Wealth and birth in Ctermany, perhaps mora 
than in any other country, form the bouidaries of society. Ge- 
nius, when exhibited in any department of science or literature, is 
a passport to the houses of the nobility, and the popular writers 
of the day, are often admitted to these circles, especially when 
they possess that external polish so much prized in the fashionable 
world. Leaniedmen,howerer»whoaefimie does not widely extend ^ 
/ heyond their own profeeiians, are rarely seen in any except literary \ 
t aMea. The inteasa iqppHeation of thk daaa, \mited with their 
•* waat of grace aad ease, 80 eompletdymiflttiiem for the till- 
latfag ooBveraatioii of high lifo^ that dieae two ckaaea form Ae 
opposite poles of Qaraiaii society. Hie insipidity of thought 
whidi flows from <he one, is as ofl^nsire and disgusting to the 
, mnoanty as are his manners to the butterflies who shine in the soirie. 
The professors and the other literatr, for this reason, form a dis- 
tinct class, and rarely associate with llic rich or the fashionable. 
Fortunately for them, they are sufliciently numerous in the large 
dties and the universities, to form a circle for themselTes. Such 
a aaparation indeed exists to some extent in ail countries, hut it ia 
Mra Tiaihle hare than (n any bad I hare sean. It ia nnforHmalo 
for all aalfama, that aneh a line of demarcation axiats, for, covUI 
these e x treaa ea be brought in contact, the MTolity of the foahioa. 
aUa wotld wooU ceaae to be its chief characteristic, and eeQ|a> 
' retire grace would succeed that anconthness of attitode a|(|p|l^. 
dress, which is so often risible in literary men. In such a state 
of society you would at once conclude that the theological profcs- , 
sion is rarely embraced by the M enlthy. In Hanover, m lu l e there . 
are probably fifteen hundred clcrirymen, there arc but ihi< o of 
noble birth, notwithstanding Uie poor nobility would form a con-> 
aiderable army. In Prussia I hare heard of but one who was a 
preaeher, and he was designincr soon to commence his come as a 
lecturer in the nmhrenity of Berlin. 

Yin. Tmiolooioal CAHMDATaa. Biery theological atodent 
who is deairoaa of obtaining a Uaanae to preaeh, anpt ptocore cer* 
tificatea firom the mdreiaity where he waa adncalad, that he haa 
attfBdad die aeeeasary Icclwea for three yeaia; gad If aome time 
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has elapsed bince he left the in-^tiiutioii, he must present one also 
from the supermtendent or irom tlie inspector of the diocese where 
he has beeo lending since that period- These he presents to the 
coii8l8tary» and by that body he i« examined in Hebrew, Greokt 
and Latin, grammatically and exegetieally, in church hiatoiy, dogw 
matical theology> dec dec Some weeks before hb examinatwiti 
commeneest he receiTes a text from the consistory, which he must 
take as the subject of a sermon, to be preaehed before them. One 
or more dogmatical and exegetical treatises he is reqmred to read 
at this time. If he is found upon examination intellectually qualified, 
he receives a license to preach. Formerly it was necessary for him 
to state his belief in llie inspiration ol the Old and New Testaments, 
but this affirmation is not now required. la some of the Genaaa 
states, the caadidatei promise, that they will never preach againit 
any of the doctrines contained in the Augsburg Confession; bat 
every one is left to Ibrm his own opuiion as to the character of the 
Bible. The consistory could not with justice require a belief in 
Revelation, for not one in five of the members of those bodiea in 
Germany believes in the inspiration of the Old Testament, and not 
a small number reject that of the New. If a student is not intel- 
lectually qualified, he is re([nired to pursue his studies a year 
longer, if any hope is entertained that he will eventually be com- 
petent for his station; but if not, he is advised to abandon all 
thought of preaching, and to pursue some other employment. 
Gases of this kind not unfrequently occur, for the government of 
Pinissia feel very desirous of elevating the intellectual character of 
this, as well as of the other proiessions. I have heard it slated, 
that there had been one or two instances recently in this country, 
where candidates were refused a license on account of their hdM* 
ing heretical opinions, but the truth of this assertion is doubtful, 
as the individnal wlio informed me could give no satislaciory in- 
foriaatidu (in tlie su))iect. There is a law, if I mistake noi. still in 
eiListencc, reiiuiriiig the eonsi.story to see that the student embraces 
this profession from the dictates of conscience, and that he hat 
proper religious impressions of its duties. As that body interpret 
for themselves, the want of belief in revelation is not considersd 
as incompatible with the law. The great questions with the ooop 
History are; I« his mipd anfficieiilly enlightened} Is he capably of 
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di«charLniig the duties Incumbent upon a pa«tor? If the answer 
is allii uiativc, the cases arc certainly very tare, where a want of 
faith would prove any obstacle to his rccpivinnr a lit t nse. By ex- 
hibiting thin certificate, be ia allowed to preach in any of the pro« 
vinces of Prussia. 

After a candidate has been licensed for a year, he then presenta 
himself before the eoBA8tory» to be examined pro Mwisterio^ 
provided he has been hirited ta take the charge of a particular 
puufa* He exhibits faifl prerlona eertificatea, and biinge with him 
two ■ermona, one of which he pronounces before some, at lenst, 
of the members of that body^ He is then examined in the German 
language, in Greek and Hebrew exegesis, in Latin, to ascertain 
whether he can speak and write it correctly, in the history of 
dosjmnlicul theology, in ecclesiastical history, philosophy, theo- 
logical literature, the mode of citectiisiug children, in the com- 
position and delivery of a sermon, &c. &c. If he exhibits a good 
. knowledge of these subjects, he receives the certificate pro ^/t'nts- 
lerto, and can be immediately ordained. This second examination 
is very similar to the first in relation to the subjects^ but is much 
more severe* If he is settled within a year irom this period, no 
other eiaminatioa is necessary, but if more than a year elapsea 
preriouB to his ordination, he is required to appear 'before the 
consistory a third time, and is then «camined not on all suljeets 
above mentioned, hot principally on those which are exclusively 
theological. Thisishowever rather a conversation, than examination. 

Frederick ^Vlllia^l is said to be a gre.it aclmircr of the English 
church, and he is lirved by many of liis &ul»jerts to be very 
desirous of rcmotit- iiuiy; the Lutheran on a plan similar to the 
ef^tablished church of that country. In 1816, he appointed two 
Bishops. This the Prussians consider as the first step taken 
towards eflecting this object The individuals selected were Mr. 
flack, one of the court preachers of Berlin, and Borowski» the 
genenl superintendent» of Konigsberg, with the tiUe of bishops of 
the evangelical church of Prussia. The reason assigned for their 
appointment was, the propriety of rewarding distinguished merit; 
and the monarch declares in his royal ordinance, that this appoint- 
ment is made without any intention of chanp^in^ the constitution of 
the church. The power of these bishops is not diocesan, iiciihcr 
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do iSbitf dMbt tn any reiptel'lroiii odier clerfTOicii, euept Im iIm 
pntaAmBt tHiieh th^ titles give lhett» and ebo in a probable 

inerease of their salaries. Since that time, two others have been 
appointed, whose tith are taken iVom the towns of SteUin and 
Msffdeburff. The introduction of these Bishops into the church, 
circumst ribcil as was th« ir power, excited little or no opposition ; 
and» so £ir as i have had an opportunity of judging, neither thm 
clergy, nor the laitj, have any objectiona to aeeUig the miBibnf 
inoeaaed. 

Siiiee 1817; the king haa been nakbg ellbrta to mile iIm 
Lutheran and Reformed charehea* The meana propoaed to 
aocotopfish thia o1ijeel% are: a temmeia^on of the namea 
tfaeran and Reformed, with the aabatitatlon of that of ByangeHcal, 

and the introdvetlon of a Htnrgy. A. considerable number of 

churclies, in various parts of the kingdom, have thus united, so 
far, at least, as to relinquish their old names, and assume tJiat of 
"RvnTifTplieaL Verv fow, however, nrc ^\ illin? t" recpivc the litiirfrv' 
which has been jireparcd. Even in the mctropohs, and directly 
under the eye of the monarch* there is but one chnrcb, excepting 
that of the court, which haa receiTed it; and in none of the other 
large townat ia tfie nomber greater* For die Tillageay a dmrlar 
Ktorgyt n^leh ia an abstract of the former* haa been pniUidied, 
and ihia haa been reeetved by a fbw of the Raformedand LothMS 
divrdiea* 

This attempt to Introdoee the Htorgy, haa met wlA great 

opposition throufrhout the country. Many pamphU'ts have been 
Mriuen on both sides: those writers, who arc desirous of the 
royal favour, supporting" it ; w)ule those, who liave hern distin- 
guished for their unwavering lirmncss of character, have opposed 
it. Among the latter is Schleiermacher, who has published 
aeveral pieces, which have not a little strengthened the opposition* 
By thia atep he haa ineurred the diapleaaore of Frederi^ who 
waa said to be indignant when he saw the eilecta of his pamphleta. 
Attgusti, a professor of Bonn, and Ammon, the court preacher of 
Dresden, are the champions in lavonr of a liturgy ; bat they are 
considered by the great majority of the Prussians who interest 
themselves in this controversy, as having been vanquished. At 
the present time the opposition is apparently so strong, thai the 
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motiftrch will proboUy be eompelled to leave the work wUeh he 
hti eommeneed, (o be finished b^r his euccessoYii. The Refonned 

church seems more willing than the Lutheran to abandon their 
old name; i) it very few ere n of the latter are ^viil^ll!^ to enrol 
themsclvci? iiiiilor the hatiiicrs of the Evangelical church, if the 
liturgy must boromo their creed. As the questions are entirely 
separate, and as the union cnn be made though the lituri^ may be 
rejected, it it probable that the king will succeed in the first of 
tiiese measures, although his people will long resist the letter; 
«iid, aniens force should be used, will certainly gain the Tictory at 
last The power of the mpnarch is less here than elsewhere* 
The Protestants of PrussiA have so long enjoyed the greatest 
latitude of opinion on the subject of religion, (for their books of 
doctrine and discipline are generally considered as the work of an 
a«re mneh Ices enlijirhtened than the present,) that they now have 
an inveterate aversion to creeds. Tbcy would willinirly unite, at 
least the majority of them, in a creed consisting of a sintjle article, 
ns^f^rting the existence of God : and they would, por]):ips, admit 
another, declaring that the morality of Jesus Christ was purer 
than that of any code of morals ever presented to man ; but, to a 
creed containing only these articles, a few would certainly be found 
hostile* The modem school of Pantheists would opposesuch a ereedv 
from their own peculiar opinions respecdngthe nature of the Deity; 
and others would object to it, from the fear that its introduction 
Would prepare the way for one embracing additional articles. 
As the books referred to are in reality nearly obsolete, throughout 
most, if not all of Grermany, few persons are desirous that another 
should be substituted, preferrin^r to live under an anti<|uated creed 
of many articles, than under any winch is modern, if it consisted of 
more than two, unh .ss expressed in the most general manner. 
This is the principal cause of tlic almost universal opposition to 
the liturgy. The power of the king has so louf^ been absolute, 
that it is impossible to say what course he will take. He and his 
ancestors hsTe always been in the habit of saying, **go, and 
come," and implicit obedience has followed the command. He is 
now to try the extent of his power on another theatre, one which 
will test, in the fullest manner, how fiir he is completely despotic 
It wae currently reported, a short time be^re my departure from 
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Hf i lin, that he intt iidi tj rem< i\ iri<r Sclilcirmacher from his profea- 
siunal chair ; and, to my astonishment, I heard the Prussians sa/t 
**h0 dare not.*' The popularity of this preacher and scholar 
was to uniTeiaal, both in the city and the uaiverai^, aa well aa 
" wilfa most men of thooght tbroughout Oermany, that, in faeti 

4 

even Frederick William ** did not dare'* take such a step*. Whether 
Ua inbjecta were eorrect or not in their reaiataace to the litorgy, 
every one muit' judge for himael^ The optmon wlueh he will 
form, wiB probably depend on the ftct, whether he inherlta the 

sentiments of his fathers; or, whether following the directions of 
Christ, to call no mnn master, he forms his theological opinions 
for himself, without any refcrenrc to those who surround hiin.' 

8inrr the Hate of this lettf r, I linve seen it stated in one of the 
Paris papers, probably the Journal dcs Dehats, in a letter dated at 
Hamburg, in January or February 1827, that the kin^ was resolved 
to proceed to extremttiei* This writer, states that the Pniatian . 
gOTemment had recently paased a law, forbidding any conaiatory 
to license a theological student, unless he would prerionsly pro- 
mise, that, aa soon as be was settled, he would do all in his power 
to introduce the liturgy into hia parish. This is taking th^ moat 
efleetua] way to make it uniTersal. The young theologians are 
almost all so poor, that they find it rery diflicult to support them* 
selves while acquiring their education ; and when they are pre- 
pared to receive the charge of their tlocks, many of them are almost 
prnnylofls. liotwrrn n ^turgv and beggary, few minds are inilrj f o- 
tJcnt enough to waver; and conscience is often too easily slitied 
by tlie loud cry of necessity. By thU statute the number of clergy 
in favour of the liturgy will soon be made to form a m^fmtft m 
every vacancy will be fiUed by those who approve of 11* or whose 
acquiescence is extorted* Should the present monarch reach the 
igU of Frederick the Great, he will probably have the pleasure of 
seeing this great work accomplidied. With the army on hia side^ 

* The liturgy which the Kii^ is trying to introduce into the charchet of 
Froiiia, if arthodoz hi the iBiin, tad is m te which I eoi^ 
objeet My objection is to the comjralaory measures to which he s aso tt e, 
sad m this manner, Ibreing by bis inflnenee end poww, many of hie sehjeeli 
to teeaive alitaigy hi wliieh they do not bdlieye; in other words, fillbg the 
Lvthsna shnish with hypottHie. 
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for a liturgy in a bulJicr'ji eyes is of much K as unportance than 
the length of his plume, or the size of epuulettet — he will b€ 
able to gain hia point, without any political oppoaiiion. He wiU« 
kowerer, carry with him to his grare an vupopQlarity among 
the reflectiDg part of hia aubjeetf, aa deep and aa enduring aa 
ever darkened the erening of a monareh*a Ufe. Hla imwilling- 
neas to giro hia snbjeeta the fireedom he proniied them, baa greatly 
leeaeaed the love they once felt for him ; but aa they have never 
taated the iweeta of civO liberty, he haa only withheld a UeMing, 
- which to them had alwayi been Ideal. The liberty of thought, 
however, they have enjoyed since the Reformation, more than any 
nation of Europe except Saxony. It was a freedom in which they 
gloriid ; one which awakened emotions of entlmsiasTn, when they 
contra^tpcl their situation with that of aouthern Uermany, and 
aouthern Europe. 

You will easily realize from the atatement I have here given, 
the nature and strength of the oppoehion of the Prninans to the 
ihnrgy, eapecially when yon remember tliat the views wliich all 
men form on the subject of religion, hold a plaee in their aflee- 
tlons much more profound, than those on political subjects. Onr 
creeds whatever they may be, are dearer to us than aU other 
objects. They strike their roots more profoundly into the hearts 
of men, than any thing besides. Here is a holy ground which we 
sufTer no one to entar wit]^ inipuaity. Political stornis soon sub- 
side ; but every passion is excited when we are robbed of the 
liberty of thought, on the most interesting of all subjects. 

The political freedom of the United States is so great, and so 
distinctly seen and felt by every individual, that we rarely think 
of tho great iuperionty of our religious liberty to that of every 
other country. 8inc« my landing^ in Europe, this has dafly ap- 
peared to me as beyond all comparison the most beantilbl feature 
of onr constitution. By a residence on the continent, an AmeiieaD 
becomes so disgusted with the union of religion and politics, hi 
consequence of it being made the Inatrumenlof curving the mind* 
or of lessening civil liberty, that he could not see an established 
church introduced in his own country, without regarding it as the 
first step taken to nndrrmine its freedom. A legislature has no 
right to ietter the conacieacc of any man in the least iota, and if 
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I OI1B vaeoncils my eretd with my eomcleiioe, no one but God out 
with jmtioe call me to en eceonnl. Ever>- law dins made to cir- 

cumflcribe religious freedom, is a much j^reatcr outrage upon my 
rights, than an atLt;mpt to deprive xiw of corporeal libcrl) ; ami as 
such it should be resisted to the extent of my power. Mad onr 
Consfitution bron formed l>v rlerirymen oidv, shoidd probably 
have had a prcsbytcrian, an episcopal, or a baptitit crecil, of from 
ten to e hundred articles, the belief in which would have been 
necessary to tlie attainment of every place under government. 
Instead of teeing the faith of a candidate tot office* rately if ever 
the anbjeet of Inqniry, we should have had OUT pveebytenaiit 
eplaeopalf or beptlat govemoiat aenatora* collectora, pOBt>maatera» 
Mid letter-earrieis. Our countryment like many of the Europeans 
of the present day, would have changed their creeds as easily as 
their coats. The national religion would then to a preat extent 
have become an external alhur ; a powerful politK al lever, to 
undermine this or that oirciisive oj-inion or (loclriiie. 1 am assure 
that some of niv countrvmen would wish to mnirol relifjious free- 
dom only in a very limited degree, with the argument, that as the 
Bible is the greatest blessing ever given to man, it is the doty of 
legislatures to support religion by law. Religion, however, k 
established on a moralt and not on a political basis. In all the 
ittstruciions of Christ and the apostles, we are left to form tiiooe 
opinions which reason and revelation shall point out to us as true. 
Not a syllable, not an obscure hint, imposes on us the least oUi- 
gation to support it by the strong arm of power. But if we admit 
that it is our duty to support it at all, where shall we stop? 1 see 
no boinitlary between the Jiivsi step, and the nuiial slavery which 
exists at Rome and in Spain. Li tsuch a country as ours, those 
who agree with us this vear, mny bo in the minority a few vears 
hence; and we may then be compelled in our turn to support a 
m«ed of which we partially or wholly disapprove. A sincere So- 
dhian has aa much right, politically considered, to accuse you of 
Idolatry, as you have to charge him with deism ; and he has the 
same right to make laws compdliog you to support his creed, as 
you have to force him to contribute to your own. 

Tlie natnrml eflect of such establishments is to produee hjrpo- 
crisy. This I have often seen on the continent, particularly in 
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France And Itety ; when the olRcen of die amy and ochen wovld 
kneel to the Host with the gretteet apparent deTotionv siBce the 
not doing it would expose them to the frown of govemnent ; 

while with me, a foreigner, they would ridicidc it, and proclaim 
their deistical scnlimeuts, as if desirous of ronvincing me that they 
were not fettered by that supcrsiiuon ^\ i)irli hroodrd ov( r the 
minds of some of their rounlryincn. One who thus unites in a 
worship in which he docs not believei is in the eye of Ciod if not 
of man, a Iiypocrifcc ; and iB» of eonrse, a much less valuable mem- 
ber of society than a sincere Jew or deist One hypocrite malies 
fire men donbt, where free discnssien ronkce one. The ? ery elleot 
of all relifioas laws is, to Induce those for whom they wei^ made^ 
to suspect the unsoundness of the creed of those who formed 
them. Religion certamly in modem timesy n^er did and never 
can flourish, when supported by unnatural means. Men who wield 
aucb an engine, will find the power at their disposal too ^at, 
to escape being influenced l)y the desire ol promoting tlieir own 
gtlfish ends. The purest religion will thus he more or less cor- 
rupted, until it eventually becomes a mere politicnl mnrhinp, to 
oppress mankind. Probably no man's creed dillers more froiu 
that of the Jew or Catholic than my own ; and still I rejoice, that 
1 can call that country mine, where they both enjoy the same 
rights as myselC 
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I urtT Halle aoM weeks sitteet and enifedlieie in the midat of 
tlMtafanoatendleaaiaiOv which reminda the inhabitaals of Uie north 
of 3Bafope» of the tine when tfie ark rode on the wateva. Our 
horaea hronght na OTor the fire German, or Iwenty-three KagKA 
miles between the two eides, in kea than four hoars, which is fiurt 
travelling for Germany. In the north there are but few tiiriipikta 
or paved roads^ and even in the centre of Germany tlic former arc 
less minu'roiis llian in the oldest New England stales. Napiilecii 
Will be remembered witli not a little pleasure by travellers, as 
ha?iiig done more to leaaen the inconTeniencea to which they were 
expoaed thirty yearaalnce, than all the monarchs of Europe dnring 
the kat eentnry; Before the Frendi viaited Italy* there waa not 
one good road in thai conntry, and untO they invaded Gemiany« 
there were very few here. TraveUera of the laat generation, and 
all who preceded them, need to cross the Alpa with antidpationi of 
broken lirobfi, and of being buried by avalanches. At the present 
time they wind so ra]>iUly over the Siiiijdon and Mount Ceins. tliat 
they have hardly time to view the interr^iin^'^ srcner}' throuiih which 
they pass, before the quick rolling carriage bears them beyond the ra- 
vines and clifis, and over the torrents, which had just hegnn to 
awaken their admiration. Though the French did not make aa 
many roads here aa in Italy, they taught the Germane that the dif^ 
ficultiea were principally imaginary* and ao ronsed the govern^ 
menta to thia auhjeet, that there are now ten good roada when 
ttere waa one thirty years since. In trerelling over tlje northern 
part of Germany near the ocean and the Baltic, from the Rhine to 
the Niemen, you crawl iJirouirh sand, with little or nut Ling; to re- 
lieve the ennui of your snail-like prooress. At Cologne, a year 
aince, 1 ascertained at the post, that the diligence was three daya 
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and three nightt in going' from Chat eity to Ousel, one linndred 

and forty or iiUy miles, and ahvays in motion. This will give you 
an idea of the tediousness of travelling in that part of Germany. 

The road to thin ciiy, winds through rich fields of grain, which 
at that time, notwiihstandincr t!ip cold, m'bs just rising ahnve the 
groondt and giving a beautiful green to the landscape. In the car* 
iSage with me, was a Pmaaian merchant from Sleaia. Ha waa n» 
taming from Hambnrgt where he had been to diipoae of lome of 
the lineiit for the mamiAHBtiire of which that proTinee la ao celebia^ 
ted. I aaked him vhat waa hia anceeae t Veiy bad,*' he replied, 
« the Bngliflh have aupplanted na io all foreigii maikets«*' • How la 
tUi, when bread only 'eoets one-third ae mqeh with yon as in 
England T He replied, he did not know, bat that he Icnew very 
well he could not sell his linen. As this was a sore subject to him, 
I chansi^ed it by asking, how do the Silesians like Frederick Wil- 
liam? *' Very much, he is an excellent man, w r could not have a 
better king." Does he do any thing for Silesia ? " No ! his eyes 
are directed 90 much to the Rhine provinces, that itia very true be 
overlooks Silesia." Has commerce been flourishiiig with yon fiir 
some time past, and is it now t Oh m>, it is almost entirely destroy^- 
ed; itknothingto what it waa formerly. It would be mneh better 
for oa if tlie king would not lay ao many restrainta upon omr eom- 
merce ; onr eonntry wonU be mncfa happier ; bnt notwithatandiiig 
this, I beliere that no land has a better monarch.** I was mnch 
struck with the contrast, which this mail exhibited to our northern 
merchants, during the t ni!)argoes and non-importation acts of the 
JefTerson and IMadison administrations. This conversation added 
one to the hmidrr il, and almost thr thousand proofs I have had 
since entering this country, of the truth of the remark that a Po* 
lish gentleman once made to me, that the Crermena are bom monar* 
chists. 

Tlie states of Germany will be the last nations in Emrope to ex* 
tort a constitution from their soverdgna. Hie people willprobibly 
wait imtil it is presented to them in gradona generosity. "What tt 
is dmt oeeaaiona anch a spirit of aobmiasion and patient hope, it ia 

not easy to divine. In the time of Lnther and of Moritz, they were 

filled with enthusiasm. The soldiers of the latter, of Frederick, and 
of Blucher, had more fire than their enemies. The students of the 
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unircrsltlcsexhibiicil a liltlca few rents ainrc, In reference to thcif 
own ronnfri'*", l»nf ii stoppctl hero. \\ liilo the shout of Hberty 
and equahty was reniovin<^ many^t the kings of £urope from their 
thrones during th« last thirty years* every German goTereign retaaii- 
ed his, without any cause for fear* untUadii tant enemy npprotehfid 
hif territory. Such a spirit of generous submisaiont daring auch 
perioda of Tioknce, certainly merita a corresponding generoaily cm 
the part of the potentates of Cierniany. To the hononr of a Sew 
of these it may be aald, that nofwithatanding the darknese of 
Austrian politics, and the glitter of Russtan bayonets, they have 
InMUed the promise made to their subjects at the Congress of 
Vienna, Though the constitutions which they have received, arc 
not such as would satisfy an l^nglishmun or aa Anicricjui, tiioy do 
furnish the lirat step in the ascent towards freedom, and they may 
]>(>.ssi1)ly here after be not a lUUe instrumental in politically renora* 
tin^ Gurraany. 

Tlie Germans, particularly the Saxons, are excccdihgly fond of 
exckmations, some of which, with us, would be thought to border 
upon [wofimenesa. You hear them from the lips of nobiemen and 
citizens, professors and students, whenever you enter into eouTer* 
aation with them. The moat common, and one which yon hear 
almost every five minutes, is Herr Je$U9f lord Jesus. Ideher Gott, 
dear God, dtt lieher €hit, thou dear God, and mein 60U, or my God, 
arc heard almost as frequently. The exclamations of surprise, 
VIE., Gotfft Tartfscnd^ dxl's tliousand, GutCs Ihmdert^ (lod's hun- 
dred, Goti's iiUtz, (u)(Vg lightning, and Gutt's Doniu !\ liod's thun- 
der, though they come not as frequently, still one or all of iliem 
airike the ear, ten times as oilen, as the vesper bell of Italy c&Us 
the nun to her devotions. Among the students of the university in 
this city, you occasionally hei^r Downer luid Airta^— thunder and 
Doria. This is an exclamation often uttered by Giannettino Doiia 
in 8hiU6r*s play tof Fieaco, and has been introduced since that worit 
was written. Thia last expression is sometimes used aa indicatiTe 
of surprise, but usually aa an expletive. 

hx their salntatinns, the Crermans are venr warm in comparison 
with the English, whom they, as well as ail iht; nations of the con- 
tiaciu, regard in this respect as exceedingly frifiid and destitute of 
heart* WheacTcr they part, they say, Lcbe^^ sic woki^ may yon 
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lire well, or happily ; and also Jumpfehle mich ihnen, I commend 
myielf to you ; or if they address a stnoger, or a ulight acquaints 
•Bce» they add the word gehonamitf or I eommeiid myself to yo« 
most respeetiiilly. They have anotlier salutation, which yoa con- 
■tantly htm in Italy and Fianee* via. OMfioiederMekenf to lee yen 
again* In paadng aaeh other, they do not merely touch their hala, 
aa with tth bnt take them entirely o£^ tilainf them high abore the 
head. In thia respect they are as pnnctilioas as a French or Italian 
petit maitre^ for they do so not merely to ladies, but to each 
other. Aniong^ the stuJciUs, however, you bcc nothing of this, as 
in all the universities they have passed a law to dispense wiiii all 
these civilities, as useless to the Burschen. They retain, however, 
the custom so universal in Germany, of addressing each other with 
the prefix lieber or liebsteri dearer or dearest ; mein lieber or tkeuer 
tHundt my dear friend ; and UebaUr or thtuenier, and mein lieb' 
Mter or theuerster f^reundn, dearest or my dearest (Hend. The peap 
aant girls itnd many of the hnmbler dassea in the dties, when they 
meet those whom they regard as their soperiors, say 8ek»% gutem 
morge» and tckon gtiien Abend f literally, beautiful good mon^ 
ing, heantifiil good erening. 

Three great fairs are held at Leipzig, at New-Years, Easter, and 
Michaelmas ; when most of the business of the city is thus trans- 
acted. At other seasons, a traveller would not be conscious of 
beinflr in n L'^rcal commercial city. The fair at Easter is much the 
longest, and at that time nierchants resort here from every part of 
Europe* Ei^^ty thousand strangers have been registered at the 
polieoHifflce at a single fair, but of these probably not mora than 
one thousand were booksellers. They come from erery country 
in Europe, from Russian Asia, and even from Persb. Kt this frir 
yon hear every language, and behold every yariety of phyaiogno* 
my and costume, from the sea of Aral to Philadelphia, and from 
Archangel to Portugal* Europe and Asia are then brouglit toge- 
ther in the streets of this city. The traToller who wishes to write 
a description of lands which he has never seen, may here find 
materials to enliven the pages ol his work. The hotels at this 
period are ovei iiow in«ir, and three, four, and five beds are plut cd in 
each room. The houses of the inhabitants, with the exception of 
those of some of the most wealthy, are then occupied by the in* 
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habitant! of the Don, the Caaplan, tho Frozen Ocean, aad tke 
Xa^iih. Among this number the Polish JewB are conspicuoiB. 
Their long bleek robes, boond romid the body* md extending to 
their feet, their dark black eyes end hoge bMrde, rendad jcm of 
the cepuehins of Rome s for whom they might eeeily l»e mietekea, 
provided the colour of their robes were •Itcjre^ and the stottt boot 
exehon^u d for sandals. They are both e^^iiDy dirty, and equally 
disajrreeable in their appearance, though the round fare and merry 
look of the monk, convey a much hig^hor dcisrree of rontnitmcnt* 
than the prominent nose and {rli«itrnin<r ^^ r of ihe Jew. The 
number of Jews who resort here is so great, that many of ^e 
aigns of the shops are in Hebrew, as well as in Grerman. Some 
of this nee inhabit this city ; the prtciee number, however, I fasiTe 
not been able to ascertain. 

Within ft few years the commerce of Leipmg, In erery bimck 
excepting thet of literature, has very much diminished.* Frussift 
end Austria will not allow most of the manuihctures of this comK 
try to enter their dominions. Sexony, by its division at the Con> 
gress of Vienna, has become too small to support (hose extensive 
manufactures tliat existed wlien her territory ^\ as not only much 
larger, but when the internal trade of Europe was much less shack- 
led than at present. The sale of books, however, is as great as 
formerly, and is rather on the increase. Books, when transported 
ftom one German state to another, pay no duty, provided they wen 
printed any where within the bounds of Germany. Tho topf^ 
right of works Is not secured by the government, as with us; but 
An agreement exists among all the respectable booksellers, that 
when one of their number has purchased a copy-right of an an* 
thor, no other shall reprint the work without jnirchasing the right 
of the proprietor. If any Ixfokst Her should violate this compact, 
and reprint a \v()rk, while the author or j>Tirrlins( r is still living, 
the other booksellers are pledged never to sell a work which he 
publishes, and to have no transactions with him. Almost every 
individual in the trade, is thus under the necessity of assenting to 

* Tho commerce of this town in still very conaiderable. One of the Post- 
inasters of this riiy mformcd me, that on those days whfn the Paris mail 
arrived, it wa« Dot unlrequent to recvive four thouMmd lelteri at the oftce. 
Thie mail comes erery other d*/. 
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drf* coapMly Mid liit^ it CM to bt |iMwd» wbo win not a<^^ 
iQ iu Thm agroomftnty howovtr, ia merely an implied onet and 
otrongly exiiilnta the inflnenee of pnblie opinion. A pirated edi* 
tion is caSed a IfMkdmdtt and altliongh better executed than most 

of the German works, they are to be found only in the shops of 
the relailer, or in the ilicds ol the stictLs. I have remarked, that 
the govcriiiiii nts do not protect tlie author by a copy-right, as 
with us. Tlicif is, howevrr, (ino txctptiuii. Goethe, the jsrrcat 
poet of Germany, applied tiie last winter to the Ucrmau AlUanca 
•t Fmnkfortt tot a copy-right for hii works throughout all Ger- 
WOMoy^ His popolarity was so great, that it was immediately 
gmatod for fil^ yeaca* Ha haa aold bia worha for that period* for 
one hnndred tiionaand Pnuaian dollara. Tfalai howevert ia the 
only example ainee the Diet fiiat aaaemided in 181&* 

lielpzigt notwidwtanding the duninution of ita commerce^ haa 
greatly inereaaed in population within a few 3reara. It now con* 
tains forty-two thousand inhabitants. Three-fourths of this popu- 
lation dwell within the buuiulb of tlie old fu rtifications, which 
are not more than iwu miles in circumference. The houses are 
usually from four to six stories, and most of tiiem have from two 
to four stories on, the roofs. In this etherial region, those of 
the students and literati reside, whoee reaourcea are limited. 
Their thoughts in onesensc of the wordtare certainly very eloTated. 
Thia city ia bmlt of brick and atone corered with cement> 
whieh doea not break off like that of Berlin. An appendage to 
many of the hooaea ia peculiar. Orer the doora* from the aeeond 
etory upward to the fourth or fifth* is a projection of four feet, by a 
breadth of eight or ten. Here are placed windows, through which 
the ladies can look up and down the street, without being observed. 
These are a very good substitute for the mirrors which you so 
frequently see on the exterior of the honse<^. in the cities bordering 
the Rhine, and even in Berlin. These mirrors are placed at such 
an angle, that every one who rings at the door or walks along the 
street, is reflected to the eye of the lady who sits at her window. 
Bhe ia conaequentl^ at home or nol at AosMi aa ahe likea the aodety 

* Binee the ^bove wm writtvi, the Diet have givoa to tbe ehUdrtn ef 
flahiHsr* a oofip^ight of fbe woAs ef that diamaliit, ton fifty yean. 
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of the Tisitor. This ig a most convenient mode of gratifying female 
ruriosity, nm\ of relievinp one's self from the ennui of a fUsagreea- 
ble visitor, by accepting his card as a substitute for a visit. * 

Leipzig was formerly a fortified town. Afler the seven yeant* 
wsr» the fortifieations were destroyed, the ditches filled up, and 
tiio grotmd conTorted into an Bngluh gwden, which now entbrelj 
•tmroands the eity. It li liid out in rery great tasto, and is for ite 
extent, one of the most beautiful promenades of Europe. A monu- 
ment to C* W. Hnller* the celebrated Biirgeimeister of Leipzig, 
was erected hj the dtisens in the most eonspicaoiis part of the 
garden, as a tribute of gratitude for the great services he rendered 
them. The rainliles around this town are very beautiful, among 
which the Roscnthdly the rosy valley, is the favourite one of the 
students and citizens. I know not whence it received its name, 
for not a rose blossoms there. The noble oaks which border itt 
render it much more biMiutiful than a vale of flowers ; and as tiiej 
stretch their arms ont into the air, and shoot their tops towards 
tiie hesTeas, they strongly remind me of ^onr western fbrests* 

Among all the walks around this ctty* there is none wliich I 
Tisit so oflen, and with so much interest, as the garden of Reidi- 
enhach. The small lake which lies so tranquilly in this garden of 
foliage and (lowers, and the beautiful bridge which arehes it, leave 
on the memory the impression of a lovely picture. Tlierc is how- 
ever a hijrher interest awakened by a ramble here, than that de- 
rived from its artificial )>piui(v. It was from this gpot that Prince 
Poniatowski plunged into the Eleter, as he was pursued by the 
allied troops. In the centre of the garden is a neat monumeott 
erected to the memory of this gallant Pole, and on the spot where « 
his body was drawn from the stream* is a small stone with the 
Ibllowing inscription* 
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In andk Elystri, 

Josephus Poniatowski 
Princeps. 

Summus Exercitus Polonorum Prnefectus, 
Imperii Galliri Maresrhallus, tribus vulneribus 
Letiferis acccptU, ultimus ex acie descedens, 
Dnm receptum magni CUUlornm exerdtoi taettir* 
Vital gloriae, et pftkme Mcnta funetos <st 
Die XIX Octobrii A aaiOCCCXm 
Anno aetatis inpleto LIL 
Popolarif Populari Diid MUae, 
Hoe Momanestnm laerimia suis irrigitnm« 

Pofoii. 

Poniatowski was the favourite of the Poles, as well as of Napo- 
leon. The hope that the Emperor ^vould rcstoro freedom to his 
country, and enabie it to re-assume its rank ainoni; tlie nations of 
Europe, induced him, and many of his countrymen, to cling to the 
cause of France, long aAer Poland had been OTer-run by the 
- adTaneing Russians. The great battle of Leipxig, in destroying 
sot merely a large proportion of the French armyi but still more 
in terminatiog the life of this idol of die Poles, cztlnguisfaed the last 
hopes of that nation. The Sister here, is not more than forty feet 
in breadth, and has a moderately rapid enrrent Had he not been 
wonnded, it seems impossible that he should not have crossed It 
with ease. 

It is believed by many of the Europeans, even at this day, that 
tiie sovcreifirns, who dismembered Poland, had the intention of 
re-establisliiiig that monarchy, and of making Ponintowski king of 
that country. Any one who cast« even a glance at the history of 
Russia, Austna, and Prussia, during the^st sixty years, must enter- 
tain doubts on the subject. To ^ese powers, more than to any 
others in Europe, may be applied the words of Mephistophelei^ 
iHien speaking oC the love of gormandiang which had so long dii«> 
ifngniihod the Gatholle chvrch. 

DisKiieiMi htt aiasB gatm M&^en, 
Hat gUM Liadsr att%ttftasMn, 
Vnd dodi Boehiiia sich a b sr g ii B . 
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«*Th« cliiirch haa a good itonacbt btdi cftten up wfaok tomitiiii» 

and has never over eaten.** 

Many of the Germans appear as ignorant of our country, as the 

Parisians and Italian?*. Madame , the lady in whose house I 

have Diy roomSf mentioned to me to-day, that es she was recently 
▼ifliting one other neighboursi she ob«erTed toher tliatan Ameri- 
ean genUemMi was lodging in her house. The good ^idy, who had 
always aisodated the idea of caimibaliBm with that of aa Americaiit 
aikedher, if she did not fear to lemain in tbehonae with no. Slia 
repUedt that aa I was peifeedy hannlesi* ifae had yet discorerod 
nothing to excite Her fears. She then wished to know, if I was not 
blaefc. "Whfle at Cologne, a year sinee* on enteiing one of the 
churches, I discovered the statue of a bkek saint near one of the 
altars, who^e name, if my memory is accurate, was 8t. Gereon. 
On inquiring of my guide who he was, he replied that he was an 
American saint. Upon my leiiing him that there were few saiata 
of that colour there ; he n plied, ** you mistake, Sir, the Americans 
are all black/'* I have been very fortunate since my landing in 
£urope, in pitching my tent in very agreeable qvnrters» and have 
found the families who furnished me with rooms, often manifesting 
jsn interest in my welfare» wliile suffering from ill healtht that al 

* WhUaiiiidiBgiBoasef thslaigacHiMiaEiiiopfiaftBii^ 
bounag town, oame to ptM a few diya ia tha notropolas, aodtook asailBaf 
rooms neat to my own. Thay iaqairsd of tho lasdla^; who ooei^piad oiy 
rooms. 8iw replied, a gtntleman from America. ^From America, and aia 

|fdu not afraid ofhimf** No! ha lias done aolliiiig y«t to oxcite al&nn. **I 
.am almost afraid to stay bore, are you siuo ho in haitnless?" She o bs er v e d, 
.that I had resided there some weeks, and bad btbaved as well as other trai^ 
Jers. Ae R door opened from one of ray rooms into the first of theirs, they 
still thought there might be danger, and requested her to fasten it. Thiss 
however, was not a sufficient defcnrc. The trunks of ihc wliolc [)arty were 
piled against the door, to preveut my entrance, Unfortouatcly for the fears 
.of this lamily, tho chimney sweepers came at an early hour the next mormug, 
.and commenced their sooty eniployiiiont. The party were suddenly awakened 
hy the strange and incomprehensible noise of trowels and scrapers, coming in 
eoataet with dry brick. They rose in great alarm, and called oaft to the 
wMnm of Iba house, begging her to eom te Ihsm. Aa sIm eatarad their 
«ooBK thay widwd to Imow if that AaMffisan was not tha eaose of it, mistakiag^ 
^biUy, tbt aaise of tbasnrapen, Ibr a sbupsoiag of the tomahawk. 
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timei hat ande me almost forget that I wm in • land of strangeri. 
• Thk hat moltod partly from a detire to know lomethiii^ about 
Americoi tad ttUl more from tfie dfcmuitaiiee of my being ao hit 
removed from my nathre landf wbiofa appeared to them, aa dittant 
at tbe moon doea to one of our aeamon. The middling eUaaea of 
Germany, are ao unaecnatomed to trayel, that % thonaaad mileo 
appears to them, m far m China does to me, and when they hear 
that I nm four thousimd miles from hoiiir, tli(-\- lift up their hands* 
roll th(ir oyes, and exclaim, "Oh! that is terrible." Those who 
live* in the interior, are as fearful of the ocean, as a hen is of having 
her chickens approach the water. If Yankees were made of such 
atn^ we ahouhl nerer have a ah^ large enough to navigate a dnclL 
pond. 

It ie a very intereating matter, to obeenre the influence of tho 
oeoan upon dvifiiation. Why wore Gbeeee, Romo» Carthage^ 
Tyro, eo lar advanced in wealth and refinement; while thoae nation* 
hihabiting the mterior of Enrope^ Aaia and Afriea, were partiaUy, 
or wholly bafbariana T Why have England, Holland, Spain, and 
Portngal, at different periods of their history, extended their con* 
quests so widely, that their TcspcctiTC monarchs could say with 
truth, "the sun never sets upon my dominions?" Tlierc is but one- 
answer to this question: these countries abouutled with harbours- 
The daily sifiht of the oconn, nirnle the inhnbitants so familinr with 
ita terrors, that they soon embarked upon it, and having thua ven- 
turedf they aoon learned to despiae and forget ita dangera. 

The government of the German cities ia very different from 
oura ; eorrcaponding mneh nearer with the towaa of Holland* It 
ooneiala of a epoeiea of aaeemhly, eompoaed of fonr brandice. 
Theaean, 

1. 7^ BSrgmrmeUtwSf of whom there are two who aerva 
ahemately for one year. Each one reeeivea a aalary during the 

year he fills the office, but not when the chair is occupied by his 
conipauion. His salarv ainfumts to s(irn( ihoiisand rix dollars. 
Tliey nre choscn from the class called senators, and hold their 
place (luring good behaviour. 

fL The Senators, of whom there are twelve. They are chosen 
from the S fa di h gm fUmt i e , They reemve acompeooation for their 
eervleeift of the amoimi of whieh I pm ignorant. • 
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3. T%e Skukhauptleute, who are elected from the Burg err epre- 
sentanten. They receive no compensation, the honour being 
considered an ample equivalent for their services. As this is a 
•tepping-sione to the place of Senator, and as every elevation* 
howener small it may be, ie priied by the (iteiiiieiifi theee pkoM 
Me not a little coTeted. 

4. The BurgerrepreaeaUuUeih who are eleeted by the dtbeoa. 
The number of each of these elaeeeiv variee in pToportjon to the 
population of the towns. They hold a session seTenl times a 
weekf at which the BOrgermeitter presides. Erery thing eon- 
nected with the administration of the city, the levying of taxes, 
education, &c. comes under their cognizance. The ciiizotis are 
taxed hv this cirv parliament, to any amount they please to impose 
upon theni, and there m no relief. Like almost every tiling else of 
this kind on the continent, it is an unwieldy body, in oompanson 
with the corporations of our towns. This, howerer» Mst hm 
expected, for the Ctomans are as fond of titles, as they are of 
oiEcesy and the number of both is ludierous to a Rqmbliean. 

The diy of Ldpiig desenres the greatest prabe, for the eflbria 
which it makes, and the expense whidi it incurs, to dlfiuse intclli- 
genee through every class of its cillaens. For tfie instnetion of 
the poor, five schools have been established, the expenses of four 
of which are dolrrw eii l)v ilie city. These are, 

1. jyie Anne Sckuie, which has ahoui one thousand scholars. 

2. Die Trrye Schulct where about nine hundred are instructed. 

3. Die Waiscnhaus Schule, or the Orj)han School, in which one 
hundred and twenty children receive an education. 

4. Windler^s Fttt Schioolf which is supported by ibnds, given to 
it by the founder, whose name it bears. The income is sufficieat 
to provide the means of education ibr about two hundred children. 

5. T%e School cf Industry^ Here the girls labour with their 
needle an hour or two daily ; the rest of the time being devoted 
to their studies. The profits of their work are paid to the parents 
of the children. 

In these five schools, there are between forty and fifty iasirun- 
ers, who, with the exception of those employed in the free school 
of Windier, derive all their support from the funds of the city 
treasury. In most, if not of sli these, the children receive their 
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iMofci and ttatkmar}', as well as tbeir iMtnution, gn^ BeaidM 
tlMso ichooltt, there it in e^rh of the fonrrahariNi a ameemioniru 
eehool. which it under the direciion of loiiie of thedergy. In 
theie four aehoob, there are not more than fire hundred chlldfeii« 
each of whom pays from eight lo ten nx doUara per annmit for 
fautnietion. In addition to the reeeipts fVom tnitlont the inatmc^ 
er« receive a small sum from ihi ircusury of the city. 

The Burger schulc, or tlic srhool for the citizens, is intended 
for the instruction of the chiidren of those who are wealthier. 
There are serentecn instructens besides two teachers of penman- 
ahlp^ two -of the French language, an instracter in drawing and 
iketehingv and three female instmeters in sewing, embroideiyt 
dbe. ; In an, twentjofive. Each instmeter has hie partiealar depart* 
MBtt to which he exclusively confine* himaeUl He la not, as 
with m, the tnatntcter of a partictilar clasi, hnt of a aingle braneh* 
lieaftef from four to six different claaaea, who come to hia room 
•occessively. One, for example, is an instmeter in spelling, another 
in pronunciation, a third in rrndiiii,', a fuui ili ia arithmetic, a fifth 
in algebra, 6cc. ; and to tljrsc branches they confine themselves 
for life. In pronunciation, every word u analyzed, and each pnrt 
of it Is so marked in the elementary books, as to give to the eye 
of the ptqpU a definite idea of the Tariona syllables of which it is 
compoaedf and of the sounds necessary to ntter it. In pronoun- 
cing it, each sound ia analysed without uttering word, L e. the 
cooaonaats of each aj^ble, so fitr as they are instrumental hi die 
pronunciation, are given without the Towels. Afterwards they 
•rehofli united. All the children pronounce at tiie same tfane, 
and with Tery great precision. As all are required to utter 
the Bounda of the words, and as it is done by a sienal, every eye is 
fixed upon the teacher. In precision, it res* nihkrf a military 
para<lr, more than a >chool. In reading, each pupil is required to , 
give the rules for the accents. If he does not, the teacher asks, 
" who knows.** All those who do, elevate their hands, and some one 
of them he asks for the answer. After a number of sentences hare 
been read in thia manner, and the proper accent been decided 
upon, they all read together, following the gestures made by the 
tnetmeler. A similar mode of analysis is Tisible in the h%her 
bnac h ea of Inalmetlon. The teachcra are all men of edneatioa, 
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•ad by eonMtng tfaemteiw to a pirtkubr departUMiit, Aej 
arrlre tl • degree of perfeetioii« vlneli is as beneficial to llw 
seholara ae It is gratifying to the speetator. 

Besides the schools just mentioned, there are a number of prS- 
vuir onea both iui boyri and girls, corresponding with Llie boarding 
licliools of our country. Those for the former, however, do not 
meet with much bucccss, as the gymnasia of this con uiry alVonl 
mijcii greater advantaijes than any private eslabhshnicnt which m 
not formed on a similar plan. The daughiers of the BuTger, thai 
is of dioae inhalntants of the cities, who are neither nol^amea uat 
elergymen, receive their education at the BurgerdMU* Th/t 
wealthy of all theee claaaee, either send their dauf^tert to aomo of 
the private ichoola* or ha?e Inatnictera who Va9 In dieir lioiiiea»if 
they reside in the cotmtry. 

The prommciation of Sazoay is mnch less soft than that of 
HanoTer» the inhabitants of w^ich state have the hocca BmMiML 
of Germany. That of Berlin is soft, but very defective. They 
pronounce, for example, gut — yut. Got — yut^ Jetz — i7ar, and other 
words in the .same manner. They are accused ity the Germaud of 
tlu iHMili, uf not speakiii}^ frnuninatirally ; which I believe is true, 
at icast as it rt^specU nine iidiabitants in ten of the Pru.^sian me- 
tropolis. They say, for example, gebcn sie mich das Brot, instead 
of MIR, using the accusative for the dative. These mistakes yon 
hear every day, unless when talking wi th li tcrary meru They how- 
ever speak much more correctly now, than in the time of Frederick 
the Great. That monarch did not speak his native langosge mock 
more correctly than the diike of Marlborough wrote lUiglish; and 
old Blucher used to murder all the rules of syntax, with the aams 
soecess as ho destroyed the retreating Frendi after the batde of 
Waterloo. One of the most distinguished literati of this country, 
who was a native of Berlin, informed mc that, thirty years since, 
the inhabiuuUs of Berlin spoke barbarous German ; in lat t, that 
it was rare to hear one speak grammatically. It is still rarer iliat 
you fmd one who can write it correctly. To do tld.s it is neces- 
sary for a German to study his language with an assiduity and a 
patience, almost miknown to any other individual when learning 
his native tongue. I have been told by one of the German poete, 
that not one person ia a thousand could write eorract Gwwii 
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Tlu8 . Is eeKteinly the only CMHry* to whieh mdi ft nmttk U 
applicable. You will emwHj befiew Ifaen* tliftt to a lbrdgiier» the 
diffieultiM ftre ftlmott nnmnoimtihle* The gnmmmt Tetneiiie finr 
a long time a perfect efaaoe to him ; and nothiog but a long red- 
claacey will enaUe him to speak and write tfaii language with 
tolerable accuracy. The substantives, like the Latin, have three 
genders. In the latter language, the terminations guide you ; but in 
the (Jt'iman, with llie exception of a few classes of words, yovir 
dieiioiiary is your only aid ; and to that you must constantly refer, 
to know what adjective, pronoun, or article should be used. Even 
aft^r jou hare found the gender of your substantire and article^ 
TIM meet with not a little diifieul^ in declining it; for there are 
Bcaily as many ezceptioas as cases to whieh your nde appllee* 
Ihreiy adjeetire has three different modes of dedenslon, which 
ate determined by the species of pronoun or article whidi aecom* 
panies the subetantiTe» or by the absence of one of these parts of 
speech. The very extenstTo combination of their words, by means 
of which they express almost every shade of thought, adds very 
much to the ditBculties a foreigner meets with; and which» with 
many others I might mention, so ul)scurc liis patli, tliat not until 
he has been at least a year in tliis Luinitry, can lie vise above the 
fuggy atmosplicre of this language into comparative sunslune. 

The German language is so arbitrary in its genders^ that the 
analogy of other tongnes* either ancient mr modern, throws Tery 
little light upon the darkness which enrelopcs the foreigner. For 
example, die soane— tlie smit dUfrau^-^ wife» are feminine; dee 
U^en^*^ horse, das woman, are neuter* The moon, which 

in most other countries is feminine, is here misculine. I see 
nothing in this Itunhuoy in Germany, which entitles it to a mas* 
euline character, for its rays are certainly not more powerfal than 
in America, or than those seen in an Italian evening, where she 
shines in all the charm of feminine beauty. 

The Saxons are accused by the Hano\ ( rising of having a harsh 
accent ; though the Rhine states would he perfectly satisfied to 
speak as well as the former, whose pronunciation they place next 
to that of the German subjects of king George. There is ooa 
sound which distinguishes a HanoTcrian from eiery other Oer- 
mia. AB words begiBsing with the letter «» indwn foUewed 
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bf m MttfOOMt, tliejr pmrnnKe loft ; for ezample^ ^.wtidi 
ilpnaol^ §teiitf they utter u diey ftre written. The StzoM and 
olli«n» elwEjrs give the e the eomid of «ft ; ee «Aprwi«ir, rfiwii. 
Thie the HenoYeriens condemn, m it makes their language rery 
rough, which is of itself harsih enough to my foreign ear ; and 
they also observe that the orthojrraphy ou^ht to be followed. 
Their rcasoii.s appear conclusive to every t'orriffner ; but they are 
not thus rrparded by the otlu r Ciermans. They say, that in this 
respect the iianoverians are nt]t cted ; and that the language loses 
ili'<e|reiigth when deprived of its roughness, which after a short 
tfane ceases to be disagreeable. Most foreif^ners who enter Ger» 
mnj$ confine their tour to the vicini^ of the Rhinct whcM tlM 
pfommdilion Is Tory grating* The impression is almoet nniTerasI 
in France and in our country, that it Is impossible to listen to tUa 
]anguage» with the same pleasmre as to Iho French and Italian. 
TUs was mjr own opinion until I became sniBcienily familiar witli 
it to couTerse with ease. As soon as my ear was no longer accus- 
tomed to listen merely to the sound, much of its harshness Tan* 
ished. So rich is it in conveying those ideas by single words, 
which is done in other languages by circumlocution ; and so full 
of feeling and depth of thought is the conversation of iiilelligent 
Germans, that I now listen to it w 'wh more pleasure than to any 
foreign tongue with which I am liuuiliar. 

In the vicinity of this city are a number of gardens, to which 
the inhabitants resort erery afternoon, at an early hour. In some 
of Ibeni you find from fifty to serenty arbours, with a taUe in each, 
•round which the fiunUy Is seated. On entering, a grotd^ or 
two is paid by eachindiridual, as a compensation to the musicians^ 
wlio for this Hnitid aum fin the aur with melody. These bands of 
musicians, of which there are a number in Leipzig, though inferior 
to those of the royal guard, in Berlin, have obtained an excellence 
unknown in our country. The most difficult pieces of Beethoven, 
and of other distinguished composers of (iermany, are there played 
with great animation. In receiving visits in these arbours from 
their iriends, and in returning them, in strolling up and down the 
gardena, and in listening to the music, large numbers of the inhabi- 
tants pass four or fire bom of the aftenoon, until the setting sun, 
whidi, ut thii period of tfat y««vk a idMtnle fisr the nlM iTcM 
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hcW, warns them to retire. At this Bcason the theatre receiret 
little encouragement, the inhabitants preferring the fresh air of the 
country and the music of the garcleus, even to the noble produc- 
tions of Schillrr*8 g^enius. 

One is not a little struck by the economy of the Germans, both 
as to money and time, evrn M l.ile engaged in their amusements. A *■ . 
shilling or two will pay all the expenses of a family nt iliese enter- 
tainments, fur most of them drink nothing but beer. As soon as ^ 
they have taken their seats in an arbour, the mother and daughters . 
unroll their half finished stockings, and knit away with an ardour ^ 
that almost leads you to believe, you are in a school of industry, 
rather than a place of festivity. There is something almost 
ludicrous in this attachment of the Germans to knitting. To see 
6fty or a hundred young girls, half hid in arbours, with bright rosy 
cheeks and laughing eyes, busily engaged in taking up stitches, 
and making the circuit of their stockings, while as many young 
fellows are rallying them, or perhaps saying things almost unut- 
terable, is a spectacle which is visible in no country* but Germany. 
This custom is not confined to the middling classes. OAen have I 
seen, in small societies, half a dozen or more of the daughters of 
the Herr Vons and Barons tlnis occupied, with huge stockings 
dangling from their fingers. When conversing with them, you 
rarely catch the eye of the fair Fraiilein with whom you are 
speaking, as her needle requires all her attention. What they do 
with this infinitude of stockings, I cannot conceive. From their 
great dexterity and constant occupation, one would be led to 
believe, that this art was unknown in other countries. Whether 
the married ladies of Germany wear the small clothes or not, I am 
ignorant. If they do not, it is their own fault, for no husband 
would dare make any reply but an afhrmative one, armed as they 
•re most of the day, with those dangerous weapons. 

This remarkable exhibition of female industry is only equalled 
by that of the other sex in smoking. The students, I have before 
observed, smoke most of the time, when not eating, or sleeping, or 
in their lecture rooms. The peasantry smoke while at work in the 
6elds, as well as at home ; and the other classes of Germans, not 
ft small part of their lives. Though the young peasants do not 
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puff whik in the w&ltx, they resume iheir pipes as soon as ii ia 

ended. 

• - Dukcing is the (aTounte amuscmpnt of all classes. In the United 
Stakes, the French are supp9sed to have a stronger altachment to 
thb exeicise than uxy other nation* The Germans, so fiw as my 
ohservaClon has extended, appear to be much fonder of it, thaaaiy 
other people. Though the royal fiuniUes do not dance^ tfiegr 
polonaldc, which is a light airy step) halfway between a dance and 
a walk. All beneath them, howeirer, feel that there ie no lots of 
dignity, in throwing their feci about in nW directions, anU in spin- 
ning round in the waltz like a top. Thib last dance is the favourite 
with the (iermaasi as it ori*iinaie(i in this country, and for ages has 
been national. They introduce it into most of the foreign dancea, 
wliieh iiave been imported here, giving to all of them a life which 
is unknown in the graceful motions of the French cotillion, or ui 
tba stiff figures of the English. They have a much greater variety 
than I have elsewhere snen, some of which, are not unfreqaently 
boiate ons. Many of the figures are very beantifu], and some not 
a littia nnmoroua. Into not a small number of theur cotiOionsb 
many of the plays of children are introdneed, which produce aa 
abundance ef merriment. Mothers unite with their daughters in 
the same dance ; uud it luu uncommon to aee a laiher, swinging 
round in the waltz with his daui:;liter, and his wife witli her son. 
But, although tiie Germans dance more than the French, they are 
much less graceful in their motions. This is the result of a native 
awivrardness, which is almost universal in this country, as well aa 
of seveml other causes, which have been already specified, in my 
remarks upon the defective eloquence of the Germans. They are, 
however, much less awkward than they would be, had they never 
leit the animating iafiuenee of the violin. Fielding remarks, in his 
Amelia, that those persons whose feet have never been under 
the hands of the dancing master, are apt to discover the want of 
it in their education, in every motion, nay even when they stand 
or ait still." *' They seem," he says, " to be orerburthcncd with 
limbs, wluch they know not how to use." Tiii^ luvkw anincss is 
viaibie even in many of the ticrmans who have \>rcn under the 
discipline of this iuiitrument ; still they have mucii ksb of it than 
they would have exhibited^ had they never learned to move 
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to miisle. As a part of education, under proper regulalioost • 
it cannot rationally be objected to ; but that it fboiild be carried 
to the extreme it has reached in thif emniiyf seems slirprising to 
oney who knows bow interesting is the oonvenation of iniefligeni 
^rmens. ^ 

Yankee curiosity is proTerbtal in England, as well as in onr own 
country* In the extended sense, of tUs word, it is applicable to ns 
in a peenliar degree, but in one more restricted, it fippBe^ eqvaSlf T 
to Europeans. I have never held fire mihntes conversation with a 
Frenchman or Italian, at Itast wuh lliose of the middle class of 
Society, wiLhontbcinji; questioned as to my country, my occupation, ^ 
dtc. In Germany these (|uestions are put to you less frequently, 
but still so often, as to remind you, that inquisitivencss is not con- 
fined to our villages. The form of address is nhvays the same. 
You arc an Englishman, I suppose? No. A Scotchman, perhaps! 
No. You must be an Irishman, then? I am not. You are not a 
Frenchman? Certainly not Are you an Italian? No. You must * 
be an Englishman, then? I never was in England. Arc you a 
Spaniard, or Portuguese ? No. You are neither Greek nor Turk t 
No. Oh! I know now; you are a Russian. I have never been 
In Ruraia. Are you from the north of Europe ? I am not You 
must l)c an Asiatic then? I have never seen Asia. You cannot be 
an Afrirnn? No. liy tliis lime tliey arrive at the tilthna Thnle of 
their recolkf lion, and kudNinir round at their companions if there 
are any present, will) nn expression of wonder,. and then at me, 
with a gaze of astonishment; they either declare that I am from 
Ibe moon, or with great eamcsinoss inquire, (mm what part of the 
worUl I have come. Sometimes I tell them that I have come from 
the moon, which they seem half inclined to believe ; or when I 
Mntion my country, they lixbibit as much surprise, as if a lunariim 
had really descended to the earth. 

AneriMich*s cellar, the celebrated scene, where Mephistophelea 
introduces Vsust to a Bui-sehen revelry, is still existing' here. 
Though it is not as favourite a place of rendezvous as it was some 
hundred years since, Frosch and Brandcr miglit still procure a gloiis 
of Hdch or Chainpai^rn, of as tine a flavour, as in the days of the 
prolcbsor when Mephistopheles jdnyed off Iiis legerdemain on 

those students. There is still in existence an old song or iabie» 
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descriptive of tihe visit of the Doctor and Ms compiuiloii to ihfi 

favourite resort ol tlu Burschen. In concluding the account of tfie 
**Hoku8pokua" of the Devil iji this cellar, it describea the Doctor 
M diMppeariog aatiide of a wine ca8k« 

. Dvr Doetor Pawt su diMW Fkkt, 
Ant Aowbedi^ Ktllar ferittaa iit» 
* Anf abim Fast nut Wem gMdnriiidt 
* Dai hat gvnfam maaoh Mentehenkind. 

Fftust has been the terror of the youth of many countries for 
ffei. Hit. life end marrellotis adventures have been written and 
lekted lo ofteD» that there are few chUdien who have not ehudder- 
ed over hie misenhia frte* Whether anch an aatrologer and pliy** 
eieiaii aa the Doetor ever livedo is one of those quettloiis whkli 
wiD be decided in the negative or affinnative, as you address nn 
educated man or a peasant Aeeordiog to tradition he was bom 
about the year 1600, and when sixteen years of age commenced 
the study of theology at Ingolstadt. He afterwards devoted his 
time to ilie acquisition of medicine^ nstrolo^ and raa^c, of which 
sciences he acquired a thorough knowledge. During the twenty- 
four years Mephistopheles served him, he led a rery gay and dis- 
sipated life ; his servant providing him with every enjoyment with- 
in the reach of diabolic influence. It was in 1638 that he visited 
Aierbach'a eellar. Some twenty years afterwardi, his metciloaa 
cempanioB deprived him of lifot in the village of Rimlich. What 
gave rise to the tradition, it is impoflsible to disco w. However 
mnch the Germans may lament the crednUly^ of their ancestors, 
tiiere are few of them who do not rejoice that tradition has pre- 
served this vestige of it, as it has furnished several of their poets 
with a theme which they have clothed in poetry of a very high 
character. Of the two tragedies written by Lcssinir on this sub- 
ject, only a small fragment re mains. The Fuust of Klingcr 1 have 
not road. That of Goethe has thrown all others into the shades 
It is universally considered byintelligent Germans as the first poe> 
t&cal work of their language, and no foreigner can peruse it withoul 
acknowledging it to be one of the first eibrts of the human mind. 

Leipiig has eeaaed to exhibit any mai^ of the dreadful battle, 
^vhkfa, thirteen yeaia ihiee, raged in and around its walls. Till 
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' within a short periotU the balls which entered the walls of gome 
» of the houses were visible, but all vestiges of the carnage in the 
city have been obliteratpd by their demolition, and by the rcpaira 
they have undergone. Of this contest the inhabitantfl still speak 
with honor. They were sarronnded by Dearly eight hundred 
thonetiid men, who brought into aetkm more Aan a thouitnd 
pieeee of artiHeiy* The TiUages aromid them i^re daily fending 
lip Ibeir iamee to beaven; and nothing waa heard Iwt Hm 
loar of cannoa, and the abrleka of the dying. Srery hoQie, lower# 
and ptiblie edifice* wae oorered: with apectactors, looking with 
intense anxiety for the restdt ^f these coniHcla. In the smoking 
villa Ln!s, they thought tlicy ^aw their own approachinL'^ ruin. The 
wounded were bruvifjht into the city from hour to liour, till almost 
every house waa convcrtfd into an hospital. The number of these 
Boidiers only increased the suB'erings of the inhabitants. Their 
proYiaiona were nearly conaiunedy and with difficulty could the 
inhabitant! wlio remained proeure food, to aatiafy the wanta of 
the momenl. Am day after day rolled away, they loolted in ?afai 
for the reanlt of thia tremendona eonlliet Famine began to ataro 
them in the fheot aa the Frendi troops preeaed into the town* 
The final hour arrived, and the retreating French left the city, 
amid one of Uie most awful scenes of carnage which the sun has 
ever beheld. The little bridge which crossed the Elster, was the 
onlv passage for their troops. Towards this the allies directed a 
battery of cannon, until it was choked with dead. At last it was 

. blown up^ and twenty thousand French who remained behind, 
' were compiled to surrender. A. French cavalry o£|oer informed 
me, that he croaaed the bridge when thia battery waa sending forth 
iU deadUeat fire npon it The dead and dying were Aen piled up to 
the parapet, and over them he etrentual^ foreed his way* the ibel 
of his horse oceasionalty ainUng down between the bodiest aa 
when passing through a marsh.* 

This battle was viewed ia anticipation, both by Napoleon and 
hia enemies, as the decisive struggle. On its issue rested the 

* The only vestige which remaiiui of this eonfliet, it tha Inxofiaiiee of the 
■oil on that part of the plain toiroaadiag Leipzig, white the battle was the 
BMMtsevHrai 
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fieedooi of Ommy, Thef girded diMMehrw for Uils cottlBil« 
Mifdbovt to conlitt for tlwir alL Indoed* tlio foeUagi of liotti 
omdM were elreined to the bi^eet degree of ezcUemeiit* Tbo 
cruelty exhibited towards the French, wbm wiAont a pereBd in 

this war. The Prussian soldiers, after the battle was over» 
bayonetted the wounded French as they lay on the field, weUerini^ 
in tiieir blood.* This xvas done in sitrlit of their officers, « ho 
made no eBbri to prevent this inhuman carnage. These acts, and 
the subsequent severities of the Frne^iDa in France, are now 
remembered by the French army and nation; lad the thney ao 
Uiej bo|»e» la not fiur dietant, when they loay ha?o an oppoxlMii^ 
of wiping ewiy the Utter reooUeetioM of tfaia dny; Theie are tho 
onwoi why theFreneh «a»i7 ere eo dedtoos of o war with IVnaaie 
at the present time. "Oht that we migiit faaie an opportunity of 
combatting them !** said Che eavalry officer to me» to whom FhaTe 
already referred. " If the day ever arrives, there will be a 
carna^ without example in modern civilized warfare. It is 
impossible that any quarter ran be piven ; the mutual hatred is 
too deep, and the recollections of their cruelties arc too vivid, for 
ue to combat under the influence of himtani^ or generosity.*^ Uia 
own Mings were peculiariy eeoMtire on this subject, in con- 
oeqiienco of the mften-like tieatacnt he liad lumaelf receiyed 
from a Praaaiaii officer. Inoneof the ehimdehes near the Frendi 
fines, he wsi taken by a compeoy of Pmssians in adfance of tho 
army. The captain who eommanded it, immediately demanded 
his sword, wliieh lie gave him. He then directed him to sor- 
render his purse, which he did. Seeing he had a better pair of 
boots than his own, he ordered some of the soldiers to draw them 
off, and takitig them, he gave him his oid ones in exchange. A 
detachment of French troops ^mldciily nppparinff on the brow of 
one of the hills, the Prussians retreated ; when the captain ordered 
him to follow him, which be did as fast as his wounds would 
peimit Thitthing that his prisoner might wish to escape, he 
drew his sword and eat at him sereral times. The Frenchman 

* I rseaivad lUs stataeMot fttm a Saxon aaUsaMB, who waa an i|fa* 
wilmsBortUsMaiitj. 
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avoided his blows by &]]log back, and thin reeeiTod only a slight 
wound, 'kins act he thought so cowavdly, so jnneh nntike an 
honomble-minded soldier, that althongli he was one of the most 
gay and laughing of his nation, he could not speak of it without 
Indignation, hts plus ekiena was the only name of whidi he 
thought the Frussiaos were worthy. 



LETTER XIX 



Lsirao* JuKBf 18SML 

Tn prodigious fertility of the intellectual loil oi Germany, k 
vwiainpled in tho history of literature. There are few depart- 
■ientt of real or imaginary existence, whieh the ndiids of tlie Oei^ 
mane are not exploring ; few nooke or eomera in the immenae field 
of flpecvlation, which they hare not entered* Or which they are not 
prepared to examine. The old beaten tracks in theology, modi- 
cine and philosophy, many of them feel disposed to shun, and they 
venture into the regions of possibility with a confidence, which no 
doul)i}*cun shake, and no obscurity terrify. The love of novelty 
exists here to tia Hunio degree as it did formerly in Athens, and the 
dis(!Overv of •something new, excites the attention of their literati, 
from the Baltic to the Austrian boundary, where every thing iatcl* 
lectual usually stops. The Germans are always prepared to attack 
or defend every new theory with all their powers. Every new 
opinion is a literary throwing down of the gloTo; and in tiie eon« 
tests which arise* armies of sotMtiw seiM their pens, and shed streams 
of ink, filling their country with publications almost nnmberiess. 
An editor of a newspaper in these didl times of peace, does not 
grasp at an account of a conflagration or piracy with more ardour, 
than many of the Germans seize on every new opinion. Each new 
theory has it? reign of weeks, or months, or years, and then like 
a deceased munarch is siu rccded by those whirh are to follow* it. 
an instance, illustrative of this love of literary controversy, has been 
related to me by a professor of one of the universities of this coun- 
try. You may recollect that some years since Professor Niebuhr 
of Bonn, discovered in the hbrary of Verona, the InsHiMiiomM of 
Ootns. The mice had nnfortonately, as we should say, made eon* 
lidetahle havoe with the mannscript The German litenlii hov* 
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ercr, as my informant slulcs, so far from regretting this, ft lt under 
great uhlitrntions to these gormandizers, as by their assistance they 
were enabled to speculate upon the probable sentiments of the au- 
thor, in those parts of the work which thesr animals had digested. 
8peeiii«tioii after speculatioD on die probable opinions and knguago 
of the author were pnblisfaed, until some more interesting novelty 
•nceeeded it ^ 

The pnblicalion of a book is indispensable to the ezistenee of a ; 
Btetary reputation, and thousands enter ihe field of authorship Tery ,' 
• young, sometimes before reaching manhood, when novelty is more 
interestin^r than ala matnrcr nqfe. It is to one in ten, the means of 
making liimself extensively known, and of atlvancing him much 
more rapidly than if hv had not thus appeared before the public 
The other nine, however, who enter Uiis literary arena, are retard- 
•dt and their works are a source of but little profit, except to the 
paper maker. There is another eril which results from this, much 
greater than Ihe one just mentioned. At twentf , or eren at twen- 
ty-five, few minds are sufliciently matured to form those opinions 
which rest only on a firm foundation. As they advance in lifii^ 
nnd are enabled to see more clearly, many of the theories they 
embraced, and ^e opinions they for^ied in youth, lose their reality, 
aiul arc discovered to be fancy merely. The very opinioais they 
maintained in their earlier publications, they accordingly some- 
times attack in later life ; and the same individual at different times 
advances his belief and disbelief of the same tliing, with equal 

ardour. The celebrated theologian A n, (if we may believe 

the Germans) has had as many creeds as he has had mats. A few 
years since he was a very ardent aeologist, and now he exhibits the 
aame ardour in the defence of supematuralism ; then he was oppo- 
sed to all creeds, now he i* advocating the introduction o^ the 
liturgy into ihe lAtheran church of Prussia. What he will be next 
year, will depend on the religious politics of the Saxon govern- 
ment, or on the prospect of a reward from Frederick William. 

The love of authorship renders the German press more active 
than any other in the wurl(]. T,( is the great book market for 
the centre of the continent, not merely for works printed in Ger- 
man, but for those in classic and oriental literature, and Sot all the 
Modem languages of £urope. The books printed in Genaany are 
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to ft eoniidmU^ extent published and sold here. The caialogtie 
of ihose published at tlie laie iiuv in April, forms a large octavo 
volume, containing the titles of hi twccn five and six ihousand 
"WorlvR. In T^OO, l!u nuaiber ol" new works published at the fair 
was m&i in 1803, 4280; ia 1810, 3706i ixi 18^ 4d9a Many 
of UiMe woriu are ia one, but not a gnuill number are in two, 
fooTt and five Tolimiee. llakingt however, wery dednction.lbv the 
ifitat dM8» the anmher of comparatlTeljr ponderoos tomee* miuit 
gieadj exceed that of Ftets or XiOndoiu It it neeeseaiy to diipoao 
of ahomliOO copiee of a wotkt toeoTOr the expense of pubUcatioii.* 
If it has meri^ not a email proportion of the edition is pareliaeod 
for the libraries of the universities, and of those cities where no 
auch inatitutions exist, and by the I rii uds of the author. If he has 
any reputation, he always meets wiUi a great number of booksel- 
lers ready to publish his work. I have now before me a catalogue 
of the Tihost valuable theological worka published in Germanjr within 
the laat ieventy yeata. They amoimt to more than five thousand, 
and are from one to twenty Tolmnee eaclu What a theological 
ocean is here preeented for a Germant and ahoTe all for a fordgaer 
to navigate I Yon wiU obaerve tfiat the most valuable woiks only 
are heie included; ell opheafral and third rate puUieatlons being 
consigned to obliWon. Whatirer views one nay form of Gennan 
theology, he will be eompdM to admit, that the Gennan Avines 
in industry stand pre-eminent. There are very few theological 
opinions, wliich, since the llcformation, jiave been presented for 
investigatio n, lli:it have notbecn analyzed here during the last half 
century, with a minulcnefs of examination rarely known in other 
countries. How much soever we may lament that their investiga- 
iUona have often led them from what we believe to be truth, we 
must admit, if we examine their wodu, that they have done more 
flo enlarge the knowledge of sacted criticism, than all the naticns 
of Ettrope. In this respect they are a eentniy in adranee of Big- 
iand and of eveiy other country. 

The catalogue of the ablest worhs which have been pnbBahed 
In Germany since the year 1750, on history, geography, and auxi- 
Jiary subjects, contains a list of between seven and eight thousand 
Works, ffoui one to twelve volumes cacli. The cntalos-iic of Greek 

mid Eotoan authors, with the best tumaiaiiotts and commentaries. 
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ilidiidM more thaa tirenty-fiTe hundredt whldi liaTe been pvbfidi* 
ed fliiieo the last eentuiy. Th« other departments of Ktentnre are 
equally rich. From the few speeimees I have given yov of the 
miinher of the most raliiable works in these departments, you will' 

be able to form an idea of the immense fertility of the press of this 
country. M erc those in the departments of law, medicine, philo- 
sophy, criticism, oriental and modern literature, those of poetry, 
romance, the tine art<<, <!k.c. to be added, Uiey would probably, 
without including ephemeral publicationsy amount to from fifty to 
.one hnndred thousand works» which have appeared in this country 
•inee the middle of the last century* 

Ton win easily belieTe* from this statement, that the great book* 
sellers of I<eipzig tnnsaet an amount of business unequalled by 
ahy in Europe, a few of those In London and Paris being excepted. 
The number of Tolumes sold by each of them, is probably several 
times as great as are sold by Murray, or by Longman & Co. as 
German books do not cost more than one-third as much) as those 
printed in England. 

Leipzig is not more distinguished for its commercial than for its 
literary reputation. ^ The university of this city is one of the old- 
est| and one of the most celebrated in Germany. It was found- 
ed in 1409, by some of the professors of Prague, who left the 
university of that town, and with a considerable part of the stu- 
dents, came to Leipzig. The fourth centurial anniversary of this 
institution was celebrated here a few years since, with great pomp 
and parade. This university, for a very long period, has been dis*. 
tiri^iu-lii (1 for the loaminj^ and talents of iid prokssors, as well as 
for the number of its students. In ih< >c j cspects, until Gottingen 
became its competitor, it was most of the time without a rival in 
the north of Germany. It now prci^cnts much of that venerable 
antiqtnty, which the tiaveller beholds in an ancient edifice which 
time has spared. For centuries it has been an intellectual Strom^ 
boli, or perpetual lighthouse to the mind. Over Saxony it has 
poured flood of intelligence, rendering ihis.land for ages the in* 
lellectual garden of Germany. Its influence on the world has 
probably been greater than that of any other institution on the 
continent, with the exception of the muversity of Parid. Although 
in reputation, that of Gottingen has in some respects^urpasscd it 
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within the last fiAy years, atill from the limited period which has 
elapsed since its foundation, it has done comparatirely little to- 
wards noaluiig Hanover the classic land of Germany. Ask an in- 
babitanl of the RJiine^ the Vistula, the Danube, or the Baltic, 
where ia the Attiea of Germany, and he will answer, Saxony. To 
the student, the very word Saxony has a charm, which more than 
aay other awakens a national pride, in hia being able to say that 
he is m German. Though ages have rolled over this unlTereity, it 
has lost none of Its youthful vigour, and even daring the last 
twenty years, it has been cqiialled by very few in the iiuiabur of 
its students, and in literary fame. In classic literature it has alv^ ays 
been pre-eminent. It now enrols among us professors the first 
Greek scholar in Europe, and, in the opinion of many, the first 
that Europe has had .for the last century. Tt also boasts of RoseA* 
miiller, as the first commentator on the Old Testament, of modem 
times. It atill maintains its high reputation in classical literature^ 
holding the first rank among the German uniTersltiea. 

The custom of delivering lectures in the Latin language atUl 
prevails in this institutioB, while in most of the universities, they 
•re almost exclusively given in German. A century since they 
were to a very considerable extent delivered in the former lan- 
guage. Although the students receive a more thoroiigli cilucation at 
the g;y innasia at present than furuierly, and all of iheni k anUo liiik 
that language very fluently before leaving tliose institutious ; there 
seems to be an unwillingness on their part, as well as on that of 
the professors, to listen to, oi deliver lectures in a foreign dress. 
Professor Schleusner informed me, that while residing at Gdttin* 
gen, he delivered a course of lectures in Latin. At the commence* 
ment his room was Med. The number of students, however, 
gradually dimfniahed, until before the course was half fini4>^ 
there were not more than a dozen auditors. This op])ositioB to 
lectures in a foreign language, can only be explained by the strong 
attadiment the Germans feel to Aeir own tongue. It is much 
richer in combinations, and mucli more copious than the Latin ; 
and it is now beginning to be consultied a classical language of 
Europe, for it can boast of writers in ahnost every department of 
science and literature, inferior to few, if to any, in the republic of 
letters. ^ Why should we," say they, deliver lectures in Latin, 
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when our own language is so much superior." Numbers of them 
•till write many of their professional works m Latini particularly 
the theologians. Within a few years, howevert Mn the writers 
on Bihlie^ eritielsm are beginning to feel the same attachment to 
their language that is manifested by those in other departments of 
literature. Twenty years since, almost erery work on sacred 
h'terature appeared in this foreign dress, now more than half of 
such works are written in German. 

Hermann, the most disiinyuished Greek of Germany, as his 
countrymen style him, still tills the chair he has so lone^ held in 
this uniyersity. He is, if you will believe some of his admirers, a 
perfect Roman in his language, though foreigners hare not been as 
willing to admit this. All, however, must aDow, that it is suifi- 
denUy pure, to please any ear but that of a very acute critic, and 
were his students as much like old Romans, as his language 
resembles that of the Augustan age, any auditor but such a ode 
as just mentioned, might easily believe, while hearing his lectures 
on Euripides or jEschylus, that he was hsteniiig to an old Roman. 
The fame of Hermann i.s :dtnost commensurate with tiie know ledge 
of Athenian literature. 11 is works on j^-^^rhvlus, Kuripides, and 
Aristophanes, and on the metre of Greek and Roman poetry, 
will probahly be considered as standard works, so long as Greek 
and Roman literature continue to form an essential part of eduea- 
catian. ProfesMr Hermann is now fifty-four years of age, and 
aboai fire feet seven inches in height In his face, his eye, his 
conversation, his walk, and emphasis, yon discover a life and 
animation rarely seen in Germany. His two ruling passions are, 
a lore of equestrianism and of Greek. He is on his horse several 
hours daily, and were he disposed, he would doubtless give as 
able lectures on horsemansliip, as on the poetry of ancient Greece. 
When he enters his lecture room, he is usually clad in his riding 
dress, consisting of a coat, light buckskin pantaloons, Ion*; boots 
and spurs. He has also a riding whip in his hand, and in his dress 
prenentfl very llltle of the antii^ue east of scholastic literature. 
Althongh his exterior is at first so unlike that of a tavanU this is 
unobserved by the stranger, as soon as ho commences his leetmre. 
HislAlinis so pmre, and delivered with so much ease and elefuiee, 
that you find it difiiciilt to realiie, th»t it ianothlsnatiTelangHage. 

4i 
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\ lie is cnthusiaslic In his love of Greek literature, ami haa bo 
j completely identified himself with aneient Greece, tliat his miud 
J liv*»9 in the plains?, mountains, cities, and temples of that roiintry. 

Hc peruses the works of llie oM Grecianw more than tliosr of ilie 
J Saxons of the nioeteeath century, mentally participates in all their 
< festirals and anmsements, converses with their philosophers* poetap 
' and hifltoriuDSt and mingles with them in all their foreign and 
domeitic combats* Hit ketwe room is literally overflown^ 
OTory seat and vacant passage being occupied by tbe stndants, 
many of wliom are compelled to stand. Even the door» the pao- 
sagOt and as ht beyond it as his voice will reach* are eqiiaOj 
tlwonged. Long before the hoar of his arrival, they crowd into has 
room* and while he leettires, no somid is heard, bot that of Uo 
voice, and that of hundreds of pens treasuring his observations. 

Hermann's fame in England is little inferior to that which 
he enjoys in this country. 8ome years since, as I have been 
informed, lie received an invitation to nrcept a professor's chair 
at Oxford, and, if I mistake not, at Cambridge also, ^^rofessor 
Qesenios told roe, that when he was in England, he was under 
the necessity of eontinoaUy drawing a physieai portrait of Hermann, 
in reply to the nwneroos tnqmries made respecting liinu) This 
comtry has had no Greek scholart eieept Wolft to compare with 
him. By some of the admirers<of the Berlfai prolestor, Hermami 
would be placed jast ImIow him« bat the majority of voices 
would place the wreath on Hermann^s brow. ] 

The study of Greek is pursued here now with more ardour, 
than at any previous period ?ince the Reformation. "There is," 
say the Romans, viz. those w)in devote their time to Latin litera- 
ture, "a perfect mania on this subject, li receives much more 
than merited attention.** The gentlemen who are occupied with 
physical science are of the same opinion, and feel as if their 
departments were, in consequence of this enthusiasnit too mueh 
neglected. This mania, however, of which diey complain, has 
been iblt in almost an equal degree in other branches of ciiticisii. 
In Hebrew and oriental literature, and eq>eeially In pUlosopby, 
ewer shme Kan^ published Us •^Critic of Purs Reason.** lUa 
mania, of which they complain, has been the means of throwing 
more li^t tupon the aacicat world, withiu the last half ceatuiy. 
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Mi least far as Greece and Palestine arc concerned, than had 
been shed upon it during a thousaml years. When we consider 
the imniCHf^e i?i!luence of the literature of Greece upon that of 
every civihzed nation, wc can scarcely beliere that this language 
ever Jiaa been, or will be, pursued with too much ardour. ^ 

Saxony, which lies between Pmsaia and Austria, w«i fo dtini* 
stalled in ita territory by the Congreae of Viennat that it now fonna 
m» of the weakeat Empeaii nonarehieik Ita population ia not 
flo great as that of the elate of If ew-York at the laat cenanat and 
lie territory not move than two-lfairda aa large as that of Maaaa* 
choaetta. Ita aoil ia aorpaaaed by none In Europe of e atmllar 
extent, with t!ie exception of Lombardy and the Netherlands, and 
is eq^ualled by none in (Jcrmany, uiilesui by that part of Baden 
immediately bordering the Rhine. It is almost lite rally iilled with 
inhabi'ants ; but so rich ia the soil, and so comparatively liglit are 
the taxes, tliat the peasants here arc better clad, better educated, 
and enjoy more of the eomforts of life, than in any part of Europe 
I have aeen. Tliey ean onireraaUy read and write, wliile some of 
them take one or more newapepers, and have aome knowledge of 
die Kteratore of Germany. A few of them hare librariea, and In 
^ veepeety aa weU aa in the amount of their ineomea» and in iko 
eomlbrta of liiei they reaamble our Anneta of the northern atatea, 
more than any of the peaaantry of the continent, many of whom 
are but little elerated abore the blacks of the southern states. The 
Tillages here arc much larger, cleaner, and better built, tlian any 
others in Europe, and are truly gladdening to the eye of the 
traveller, so long accustomed to the dirty villages of France and 
to the miserable-looking houses of the peasantry of sandy Prussia. 

Saxony haa long* been the great battle-ground of Germany, and 
Germany more than any other country, the battle-ground of 
Europe* The unfortunate aituation of thia country, placed aa it ia 
between the two great rifulnntiona of Ihe German ABianeei expoaea 
it to invaaion whencTer either of the two powera ahall aonnd the 
trumpet of war* Ita proximity to Euaiia, aa well aa ita Utitndey 
ISmt it Kea firectly on' the line of mardi from Ftoia to Mdeeow, 
render it equally exposed to invasion, and to all the horrora 
which war brings in its train, whenever those countries shall gird 
on the sword for battle, in the thirty years* wart it waa the great 
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theatre for combat and desolation, and during that period, its 
ground was moistened with the blood of contending armies, and 
its heavens blnckcued with the smoke of its burning villafjes and 
cities. In the seven years' war between Frederick and the allied 
Russian and Austrian forces, it was often the scene of carnage, 
and during the late retreat of Napoleon from Moscow, the plains 
of Bautzen, Dresden* and licipzig, were the theatres of bom of 
the bloodiest combats of modem times. , It has been not meidtf the 
great scene of conflict, but has been compelled to nourish forcigii 
armies, as well as to feel the devastations which they spread around 
them* SdH, so fmitftd k the soil, so great the indostiy of the 
inhabitants, so unirersal their intelligence, and I ahonld also add, 
so wise has been the administration of the government, that 
Saxony lias entirely recovered irom these repeated and terrible 
ravages, in a shorter period than any other country which has licen 
equally affiictrd. 'Vhc inhabitants often spoke of these calanntic?, 
and of the dangers to wliich they w ere exposed, with a fcciing 
awakened only by sad experience. Although iar firom bein|^ 
desirous of seeing the French sceptre swayed over them, they 
would regard the arrival of the soldiers from thai nation as happi* 
Mbss, in comparison with a visit from the delivering Austriana, or 
the thieving CossscIks. The latter, in every part of Europe which 
they traversed, have left behind them a name as terrifying to the 
ears of the inhabitants, as the cry, '*the Mohawits are coming!*' 
was to the Indian tnbes who lived in the vicinity of that warlike 
people. Thero nothing portable upon which these scoundrels 
of the Don could lay their rm«rers, by nijrbt or by dav, that they 
would not take. They would stt a1 witli ilir cunning and slvness 
of a cat, when danger threatened, or take, vi et armis, when no 
officer was present to restrain them. If they saw a good coat* 
on the back of a boy who was traversing the road, or suspeeled 
that he had a watch or money in his pocket, they would stqp^ 

* A frisad of auno, who was walking not ftr from one of Hm cHioi of 
Saaover, wu thtti strifpod fey a party ,of CoMaoki, of liia ooat, ciavat, vwl, 

watch, kc. and of oveiy tUng of any value which he had in Us podcols. 
Thoy killed him several times, addreesing him with the words mein lubticr 
Freundy (my dearest fxiondO ^ ^^''^ tfgn» of oadoaimsnt, whith th^y had 
picked op in Gonmay. 
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and, dismounting^, ^idilrpsa him with terms of great endearment, 
and then disburden him of Ihese appendages wilh the greatest 
tang froid iBiaginable, oonaoling him at the same time with 
nnmerous friendly caresses. The beetisg which they now and 
then receiredf was do obstacle to these acte of rapedtyy which 
were ao Qnirenalt that throughout the northern half of Germany, 
tin only idea instinctiTely eoggeeted to the inhabitants by the 
word Cossack, is that of a thieving sconndrel. Saxony, during the 
last war, was so often visited by these miscreants, that there is 
but one feeling of disgust and abhorrence towards them, from the 
noble to the peasant. From this statciiiciit, yon readily excuse 
the Russian oflicers for the thrashings they bestow upon the backs 
of the C(iss:irlvs. To such pilfering Tajr^bondp, a little stimulus 
from the cudgel seems to be an essential regimen. Every one of 
^eir officers must find his cane an indispensible vade mecmu 

Dunng the late continental war. Saxony clung to the cause of 
France until the battle of Leipzig; when it muted with the allies 
againat the common enemy. At the battle of Dresden, where Na« 
poleon completely routed his enemies, they ievght most valiandy 
on his side; and their bravery contributed not a little towarda 
gaining the victory. The Saxon monarch eouM not do odierwise. 
His country was entirely in the hands of the French, between two 
end three hundred thousand of the emperor's troops being then in 
Saxonv, while the kin it himself was wilh the French army. Be- 
fore ihis country was freed from the troops of Napoleon, they 
united with the allies in the cause of freedom ; and not only by 
their desertion from the French army during the battle of Leipilg« 
but also in the subsequent campaign, contributed all in their power* 
towards breaking the yoke of bondage. Prussia and Austria had 
done the same. They both furnished their quotas of troope lo 
invade Russia ; and not until the star of Napoleon was deoeending 
towards the horbon, did they unite wilih the Ckar. At the CJon- 
gress of Vienna, Prussia demanded as a compensation for her 
services, an extent of territory sufficient to eerve as a balanee 
ai^ainst Lombardy, which Austria, who had come in at the eleventh 
hour, had received. The Rhine provinces, although they increased 
her population more than three millions, were not enough to fill 
the hungry stomach of Prussia. &h» looked upon Saxonyt and 
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beheld the beautiful fields and the HourUhing towns and vtllagefl 
itf thftt comtiy; and finding her BtoaMch bat partiaUy filled by 
tfM pvorincefl hordering the RhiMiibe concluded to make of theao 
• deaaert to her duMi«r« Her appetite for thia delicate food wm 
rendered doubly vlgoroiia» by tbe contrast of ber own arid jhhm 
wish Ifaia froltfiil gavdeiu Unlbrtiiiiately a dilReulty aroae. How 
orndd ahe thus go n aan d iie, and aiatt retain ber c ha r acter for fem- 
perance ? Jnat at tbia moment it occurred to prince Hardenbergt 
tbe PMMrian miniater at that congress, that the 8axon nonardi 
had clung too long to the cause of Napoleon, and had thus die* 
played a cliaracter so entirely uu-Germanic, that it, was necessary 
to punish him by stripping ^im of part of his dominions. The 
Saxon miniytcr at that assembly, Herr von Globig» doubtless 
alleged in opposition to this proposition, that Saxony had done 
nothing more than Austria and Pmaria bad formerly done, on tbe 
invasion of Russia. In such an argument, however, neither Nea» 
aebredei MaHemich* Hardenberg, nor Gaatkrea^ could see any 
wd|^ Tliecaaeunaatfaia: AuatriamuatbaT^Lombardy;Frnarin 
k not aatiafied with tbe Rhine proTincea» and hi atill bmigry for 
more land and inhabitantai A aUce of Bazony will enable bcr to 
digest ber dinner modi better, and render great service to Europe. 
To this Saxony pleaded in vain. She had truth on her siiJe ; but 
how feeble is the decision of justice, when contrary to that of 
power. Like the sheep in the fable, whom the wolf on grounds 
almost equivalent to those of Prussia, accused of muddying the 
bruuk, she was compelled to jrield to superior strengtby and to 
acquiesce ahnost without a murmur. ** The example ia necessaiy,** 
aaid theae gentlemen; the atatea of £nrope muat be taiif ht neior 
toeapooaethe canaeof auaurper.** ««IMd yon not eepooao^bfe 
o^uae, and that too at a time when from your numerotv popuin- 
tie% and great Eeaonreea, yon were ten timee aa able to oppoea 
Um aa myaeli;'* replied Saxony? «*T1iat la another thing , you 
Junre muddied the atream of European legitimacy, and roust be 
punished.** The boundary Hne ol Fruasia was thus extended far 
into Saxony i aad the monarch was obli<rcd to resign from one- 
fourth to one-third of his' territory and j)oj>ulation, and with these 
the only salt mines he possessed. Although such conduct as this 
tA miniature, in cveiy part of the dnliied wocld« reoeina tbe 
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mm» of robbery, and It ponlabed la Prwla with death, yel when 
Alia parfonned bymonarelia tt wholaaala, H la oalled Ibe atelaia* 
Iretlon of juatiea by the Holy AlHaiiee. Then la but ofl» MBmg 
in the hetrl of erary Koneat una ob Ihla anbjact ; and pcateil^ 
will brand Ihe anlhofa of it with the infiuoy they deaenre. 

There is more freedom in Saxony than in any other part of 
Crermany. By this I mean, a gj^reatcr freedem of «pcech, and a 
comparative exemption from taxes. It is tnie that the press here 
in not free. This results, however, not from n desire oa the part 
of the monarch to restrain it| but from the influence of Auatria and 

m 

Prussia, the two great powera whoae territories ahnoat surround 
this little kingdom. The press may criticise the proceedinga of 
Ibe Saxon goTemment» with but little reatraint ; bat it ia not per^ 
mitted to make any acTere refleetlona on those of Anstiin and 
P^oaaia. One of the eenaora of the pieaa In thif city faifbrmed 
me, that whenever any thing appeared in the Leipzig preaa 
inclining to liberalism, the Austrian or Prussian minister imme- 
diately demanded the name of the censor who had inspected the 
work containing such sentiments ; niul in some instances, the 
Saxon provcrnment were under the necessity of remnviri'r }iim^ 
The reason alleged by the powers for thus controlling the press 
in Saxony, is the following : All the works published here, which 
are not on the proaeribed liat, are freely admitted into Auatria and 
P^onda. For our happineaa, and the atabiHty of our throneat H la 
neceaaary that the preaa ahonid be fettered. Aa die Saxona apeak 
the pame knguagc aa our own aubjeet8» we must prevent their 
hooka from entering our dominlona, or we must reatriet the pMa 
of that country. This argument is no doubt conclusive, if it is 
adniiUed that monarrlis have a right to shackle the human mind. 

Notwithstandinjr this restriction of thought, through foreign 
influence, there is still so much liberty of speech here, that were 
it not for the language, it would be difficult for me to realize that I 
am In Germany. So long have I been accustomed to silence or to 
nrablgiioua language when the aubject of eonrenation haa beea 
politiealithat my mpilaeia not kat than my pleaaine, to dlaeorer 
the Am remaike <if the proteorti la eoDTerantloD end In Ih^ 
laetnri rooma, aa well aa of the hihabitanta whenever there It aft 
opportunity of expressing their sentimenta. In other nalvfiaitieit 



nost, If not all, of tho prufessors are very ffuvfiil of t;aying any 
tiling in public, in praise of the United States, parlicuiarly in refer- 
ence to itg free conslitution, and to its rapid increase ia wealth 
and power, m the reiult of that liberty which flowg from ih» mr 
■titutioiii «f our canntry. They feiur to do thii, howerer they may 
•dmiM our coimtiyi for Uuf know that through Iho nedium of 
■omo of Ibdr aiiditoi% whatever they have uttered, may reach Ao 
ease of the govenuDentt and nay thus enanre them the Iom of their 
plaoee. The Saxon gorenuaeiit howem, is ao liberal In Ita adL 
■diiiitraSion, that they have no fear. The profoaaora not only 
discourse in the abstract upon^he blessings of liberty, but com* 
ment in form on iht' iiiiititutions ul'Kiiglaiul ami the United States, 
with a boldness which gratified as ranch as it surprised me. The 
students 1 observed, rereived such iciiiarks ^\ illi the greatest plea- 
sure; and though they did not cheer and cry braris,<iimo, as would 
have been done by those of the unirersity of Paris, tliey showed 
in their brightening faces and in their smiiea, the feeling that no 
political heterodoxy had been ottered. 

The leatrietioii of the preaa in Anatria* ia exceedingly lidienloaar 
and even contemptible* in the eyea of every liberal man. The 
nnmber of proacribed hooka, ia not greater than one might antict- 
pate from a country ao lunk in every thing which ia inteUectoal 
and noble, and from a government which has formed an intimate 
alliance with Turkey. ISot only the works of Lady Morgan can- 
not openly pass the Austrian boundary, because she has taken the 
liberty to speak with freedom respecting Austrian a^Lrniulizement, 
but her ladyship iios been recently stopped a short distance from 
the line, and sent back* as if ahe had been coming from a city 
where the pestilence was raging. A similar fate attended her 
travelling companions, who were supposed to be infected by the 
same political discaae, Madame de Stael in her Germany, lan^ 
ft little at the physical character of the Aikstrians, particularly at 
their love of eating ; and her work has, on that account, been 
plieed upon the proscribed list. In Vienna, truTellen are not un- 
frequently compelled to exhibit all their papers, and their letters. 
An acquaintance of mine, who a few years since visited that city, 
found, on hia return from a mornin^N ride, ont* or more of the ofli- 
cers of poUce in his room. They had opened his seoretaiy* and 
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«m miiiBlaf,aid If I ttisidbeiiot, eopylB^Us lett^ 
ipilkottt the iMt «ab«imwB<nli An English genHmoMUi doriiig 
• Ae hurt spring, on hl« retmni to his lodgings, fovid one of dieee 

seonndrels thus occupied, and in the true spirit of John Bull, kicked 
liim down stairs as a ruvvar*.! fur his impudence. No notice was ta- 
ken of it hy the officers of police^ unless he may have received a 
florin or two for cf^rh of the do/eii kirks which he received. This 
excessive rigour of the Austrian police, and their coutiDiuJ inter- 
ISureooe with Saxony, has made the name of Austria as odious to 
the ears of the Saxons, as was that of Napoleon to Frederick 
WiUism» after the battle of Jena. They are so unwilling to own 
theie eouthern Gennana aa brethren, that yon eonM not ee^y in- 
mH n 8ason more, than by ealfiny htm an AnilriaiiL They laogii 
Bdil n Utile alao at Uie SmpesorTvaneiai wfanae repntation ell ow ' 
Eorope is that of haThif the Odckeat aeoO, and one of tlw best 
hearts, of modem times. His lore of making seahn wax, and his 
haring been actually thus en^afrcd, when the French were at tlic 
gates of his capitol, seems universally believed here ; as w ell as his 
declaration at Laybarh — that he ** wanted no learned men, hetmlj 
waated good subjects, in his empire.'* 

Prussia, in her index of proseribed books, is much less rigid 
than Austria. The works of Byion and Moore «« sold in eireiy 
]Mrt of the Pmssisn doodnions, without any difficnlty ; aHhongii 
no antliois havo written agahist the Holy Alliance with pens dipped 
deeper in satire and ridienle^ than tfie foimer in Ins '^Age of 
Bronte,** and the latter in faia '^IiOtters of the F^e Family from 
Paris.** The ContiUuHonneh the JoufMi dee ZM&ote, and the 
Courier Fraui;aiSt are taken in most, if not all of the principal 
cities, and publicly exposed in the cofiee-houscs and reading- 
rooms. Even extracts are made from them, from the speeches of 
the French opposition in the chambers of Peers and Deputies, into 
all the papers of FMsia. Still, with all this apparent liberality, 
the Prussian government has lately been gwlty of an act of seve- 
rity towards one of the German papers, which to me is perfectly 
nnaceomitable. In the Berlin Alnumack for 16S0, nnder the head 
of Rnssia, it was stated, that Nicholas would succeed the Empe- 
ror Aleiander to the the throne. As ibis appeared in ih» Berlin 

Ahnanack, wMdi had pesied die smtiny of the eensm of tiM 
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.melMpoUi, it wai eci]iiid«red by the Frendi tad Gcrmtn ptpMb 
M an Mcmte soiiree of iDformatioii $ mpedallj as tlie Snpenir 
Nichoka la the aon-in-law of Frederiek WOliam. The ComDerm^ 

Hons BlatU published in Leipzig, copied this article, witfi some 
remarks on the j)robnbility of the correctness of the informauuu, 
as it rame from surli a source. The Prussian Minister of the In- 
terior, immediately published an order, forbidilin*^ the circulation 
of that paper in Prussia, asaigninrr the publicatioii of this 
article as the reason. Ten days after this, the news of the death 
of Alexander arriired in Berlin, and in leaa than three weeksi 
Nicholas ascended the throne of theCters, Notwithstanding thie 
eomplete confirmation of the statement, that paper, whiefa knd 
previously had a great drcvlation in Phissia, was not allowed to 
cross the honndary. This ordinance excited not a HtHe eontempt 
and indignation, as well as much rcg^ret, for it was a favourite 
journal with the Prussians, yiuce thai lune, the proprietor has 
been compelled to discontinue the work, iu consequence of this 
great redurfion of ])ntron;iife. 

But little cordiality of feeling exists between the Saxons and 
Prussians. The former complain of tlic latter as cold, proud, in- 
solent, and as inferior to tliemselves in that lore of learning, which 
has for so long A period dutingaished Saxony, even In Genna^. 
This dislike, which commenced as early as the invasion of this 
kingdom by Frederiek the Great, has acquired new strength by its 
recent divisions. ' They know that their country lies at the nerey 
\ of Frederick William, and that whenever he chooses to invade 
them, tlu ii territory will be united to Pnissia, or perhaps be di- 
vided between that country and Austria. The comparative libe- 
rality of their own jTorcrnment, has made the present kinir, Fre- 
derick Augustus, more popular with his subjects, than any other 
European sovereign. The heavy taxes of Prussia, the severity of 
its censorship, as well as the harsh treatment that many of the 
students and others have received, who were soppoaed to be goll^ 
of plots against that government ; all make diem dread the en- 
braces of their northern neighbour. Such an event they fear may 
take place, and to ita arrival they look forward with an amdety 
rfircly felt by nations in a state of peace. Between Pni9?ia and 
Austria tiicy would uui hesitate a moment, as their Uis»likc to the 
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biter if only equaUod by the hostifily of Nelson to the Frendi* 
They cling, howe?er« to their own country, with an attachment ' 
iriiieh ia not often seen on the continent; and when they speak of 
its history, from the Reformation to the Congress of Vieona, they 
show a feeling rarely visible in the faces and actions of the Ger- 
mans. The time is probably not far distant, when it will belong 
to one or to botli of tliesc powers. The houses of llabsburg and 
of Bramlenbur^ have been extending their dominions during the.* 
last century, and their desires of an increase of territory are so 
powerful, that nothing but expediency will prevent either of them 
from attempting to add Saxony to their dominions. Prussia needs 
this addition more than Austria ; and if it must be united to either, 
it will prolwbly lali to the fortune of the former eountry, as the 
inhabitants are^ wilii yery few exceptions, Protestants. . 

Prussia and Saxony are the two most enlightened countries on 
the continent, and are both rapidly advancing in knowledge and . 
science. Although a few years since, the Saxons could justly ac- 
cui?e the Prussians of being intellectually their inferiors, the time 
will soon arrive, when to many partes of Frederick William's do- 
minions this Lluinfro will be no longer applicable. If Saxony must 
fall a prey to either of these countries, it is ardently to be hoped 
that it may nerer be subjected to Austria, as half a century passed 
under her vassalage, would annihilate all that learning and intelli* 
gence, which now elevates that little state above every other. 
Darkness, political and moral, would then cover one of the fidrest 
portions of the globe. 
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LETTER XX. 

Drsspin, August, 1890b 

«The road from Leipzig to the viciuiiy of Meissen, passes through 
a luxuriant country, corered with wheat The Mulda, which we 
crossed in a tow boat, about fifteen miles from the former city, is 
not the cast of a stone in breadth, and yet no bridge spans the 
t/timm» Meifteiit with its cathedr«l erowaiog the hill on which il 
Nstflf prasenls ftfino relief to the eye, which hes so long been wiiH 
dering over the rich pltiiui of Sexony. The hills here rise almost 
to* mountains, end throughout the fourteen miles between this 
town and the metropolis, eztensiTe fineyards, spread from the Elbe 
to the hills, which receding from that rive r coiuimially di\ crgc, and 
display a wider and wider valley, until } ou vmyv Dresden. In 
paseing from the new town to tlie ol(?, you see Uie noblest bridge 
of Germany, which here crosses the Elbe with its sixteen arches. 
As innimdations frequently occur, in consequence of the melting 
of the snow and from violent rains in the mountains of Bohemiat 
the Elbe Taries scTeral hundred feet in breadth, at different times; 
its waters sometimes climbing its low banks, in the spsuoa ef 
twenty-four hours. Tl&e stream is now not more than one thoUMul 
feet in breadth. The bridge which crosses it, is, however, foui^ 
teen hundred feet in length, from which you can form an idea of 
the width of tlie Elbe, when at its greatest height. 

Dresden is the classic city of Germany, and a favourite summer 
residence with all those Germans, ^v}io are attracted by the charms 
of polished society. The splendid collection of paintings which 
Ita gallery presents, efen to one eonung from Rome or Fknenee^ 
the beuaty and Tsriety of its semery, and the superiority of lis 
operst ufldoubtedly mrt quita as powerftd an iallneiiee in atti^ol* 
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ing strangers, as the intelligent circles to which they are intro- 
duced. The Germans universally call it their Florence, and in 
most respects, the name is not misapplied. Like the Tuscan city, 
it is divided into two parts ; but the A mo is a despicable stream in 
comparison with the Elbe, which even in summer, any one will 
behold with great pleasure, who has not been accustomed to the 
gigantic rivers of our continent. Though you sec on its distant 
hills no such edi(ices as those of Fiesole, and the elevations which 
it unites, they are covered with glowing verdure, while here and 
there a bright mansion glittering in the setting sun, arrests the eye 
of the traveller, even if he has rambled in the vicii^ty of the Amo. 
Though it has no Pitti palace, with its noble collection of paintings, 
it can boast of the finest gallery in Europe. Its gallery of ancient 
sculpture, is one of which any one of the smaller cities of Italy 
might be proud, and which is only equalled by those of the French 
and Tuscan, the Roman and Neapolitan capitols. In its love of 
the arts, Florence, at the present time, docs not surpass it ; while in 
intelligence and cultivation, the inhabitants of Dresden arc as much 
superior to those of the former city, as they are in morality. It 
wants, however, the historic charm, which renders Florence ono 
of the " fairy cities of the heart." Rome, alone, in this respect 
equals the "city of Flora," where almost every street has its ])alace, 
or its cathedral, to remind you of its ages of glorj'. Dresden is 
proud of its churches and public buildings, but'when it is obliged to 
compare itself in these respects, with the cities of the south, her 
proudest monuments of architecture arc thrown into the shade, 
by the edifices which tower aloft, in the bright blue of an Italian 
sky. 

Tlie words " Italian sky," and " Italian atmosphere," arc so con- 
stantly in the mouth of every Englishman whom you meet upon 
the continent, that an American is very apt to anticipate, as he is 
rolling towards Italy, a beauty which he never finds. In travelling 
through that country, he looks in vain for that dark blue, to which 
every poet alludes, for he rarely discovers it more than a few 
shades darker than that of his native sky, whence he often con- 
cludes, that his own is in no respect inferior. During more than 
a year's residence in that country, I daily examined the heavens 
when they were free from clouds, and not until some time had 
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ekpted, wai I williiig to admit that they 

our own. The pecvlfariiies of the Itelian firmament, are (he fol- 
lowing. The zeiiitli is much higher, and the horizon conse- 
quently much more distant. The eye seems to penetrate much 
farther into the heavens, the bhie having a liquidness peculiar lo 
southern atmospheres, while ours, (1 iiere speak of the northern 
atate^,) has a comparatiTe solidity. In Rome, the sky is of a 
deeper blue than in any other city I have seen. In Naples, and 
alio in Tnacany, it is aometimes of a bluish white, as if an almoat 
transparant veO were spread over it The eye is often deeelTed 
when observing it in the cities, as then only a small part of ihm 
heavens are visible, and that is viewed throngh the long vista, 
formed by the lofty buildings which rise above yon* When fhiia 
»een, th/; g:lnrc of the sun being- destroyed, it appears many shades 
darker than when you observe ii in ihe country.* Even when 
passing from the streets into one «>l \hr i .mjuarcs of the towHt 
it rhfiPL^e'' into a percrjHibiy hi:]:;' r liLir. Wlien you observe it 
from the narrow streets of tlie Italian cities, it has much of the deep 
blue which Byron and other poets describe, and which, from the 
width of our streets, and the comparatively low buildings which 
bound tbemi yon will search for in vain in America. 'Searoely a 
day occurs during our summers, when bright white clouds do not 
appear in various parts of the heaven. Their brilliant folda, whidi 
in whiteness yield only to the snow, afibrd such a contrast to die 
sky which lies beyond them, that the blue often assumes a shade 
much resembling the colour of llie heavens, when seen from some 
one of the secondary Alpa, mounl Brevcnct, or the (rrand St. Bt ruard, 
for example. In Italy, during tlial season, \]w<c clouds are rarely 
visible. You perceive one vast canopy of blue, without any object 
above you, to enable you to examine it by the power of contrast. 
When, as is sometimes the case, the heavens are thus spotted with 
douds, the blue then assumes a depth of colour, which I have 
never witnessed in our northern states. If thus beheld and mmntely 

* Theeamc offect is visible, wbrn ymi look at tiie sky thmnirli along tube. 
It is on tliis principle, that Flainstead's ^vo]I was construrtt d, >\ hirh. at the 
depth of one hundred feet, enabled the spectator to behold tiie surs duzmg the 
d»j time. 
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ezAiiiinedt I believe may indiTiduel nptfth of die Roenoket would 

be compelled to admit that it is of a deeper tiat than our own tkf 

ever assumes. Many of tlie Italian painters are accused of deep- 
eDiiifT the blue of their canvass, until it assumes an iutcnsily, which 
even the sky of Ro^nc lu ver cxliibits. Guercino in his picture of 
Saint Brimo, and Albani in his Madonna with tlic infant Jesus, in 
the gallery of Bologna, would undoubtedly be ccnaured for the 
deep colour they have given to their sky. Still let any one exa^ 
aune it, during one of the few days of summer, when it is spotted 
with clouds, and he will be convinced that these painters have not 
< tronsgresied the bounds of truth. The horizon, also, is of a much 
fighter colour than the lenith. This you see to the greatest 
advantage, while sailing on the Mediterranean. It then often * 
appears as if a brilliant twilight were mingling the beams of an 
ascendins^ luminai v , \v\th those of tlio sun. The moon there ' 
illumincfi tin; heavens to such a degree, that they are perceptibly 
blue at night. This I have occasionally seen, in our brightest 
evenings. in the United States, but this colour is much less distincjt 
with us than in Italy. 

The great charm .of an Italian landscape, however, arises froai 
the purity of its atmosphere. From this orcumstance, every objeei 
ea which your eye rests, has a distinctness unknown in any north* 
em latitude. The distant palace, or village, the cliff, island, tower 
or dome, which rises above the surrounding objects, the monastery 
hanging oh the mountain's side or crowning some lofty eminence, 
all stand out from the back ground, with a boldness of relief, which 
you search for in vain with us. I can compare it to nothing which 
will give you a better idea of it, when contrasted witli one of our 
landscapes, tlian the first twenty or thirty impressions of an engra- 
ving, when examined with the tliousandth, after the plate has lost 
a part of its distinctness, or to the different effect produced on a 
person slightly near-sighted, when viewing a distant object, with 
or without his glasses. You discover the same efleet at night. 
The moon in Italy does not appear to move in the heavens as with 
us, but stands out in strong relief, while the tky seems far besrond 
' it, very much as it is described as appearing in the Caribbean sea. 
The effect of this great transparency is such, that distant objects 
appear miicii ueai tir tiiau iii our own country, leaving un the eye a 
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perfeetioB of plctm* wbieh I hatre iram ieeii cbewlim. TIm 
freqnencf of the ophthaliiiiBt even aa for nordi Floveiiee, and tfie 
great number of blind peraont whom you moet vitfa in Italy, ara 
atriking prooA of the eomparatiTe brigbtness of the son's rays. 

The peculiar charm of an Italian landscape, however, is ft It, 
when the sun is appronchinjr the horizon. Our evenings are often 
intensely beautiful, froiii the j)iles of clouds which the sun draws 
around liiin, and wliirh lu* often litjlits up with a radian cc, wbiclian 
Englishman might almost mistake for a view of a brighter world. 
Near the Alps, at Venice for example, when the sun retires behind 
the Friuli mountains, he veils hia dying glories with clouds of aa 
gorgeous a colouring, as are ever seen with us. When no smmiiit 
is near to attract them, the sun of Italy rarely sets in glory» aa it 
Usually disappears without a cloud to reflect ita beams. But in the 
rich tints which are thrown over the landscape, he fiiUy compel^ 
sates the Italians for the lota of our brilUant sunsets. About htlf 
an hour before the sun reaches the horizon, a flood of golden light 
is shed on every object. This soon assumes a rosy tint, like the 
light blush on a maidens cheek, when it soon changes to a deeper 
and deeper red. A purple of exquisite softness gradually succeeds 
it, its hue soon changing to a one of a moce intense beauty, which 
floating over the landscape, transforms every object to this JoTalieai 
of all colours. It is at this time that the bay of Naples ia aeen in 
an its glory. At this hour the range which bounds it, and Ye- 
anrios the heau ideal of mountains, are melted down into a aofl- 
ness which is indescribable. Long alter the bay aa shaded by the 
hills of Baiae and Ischia, this purple light floata from the sides and 
summits of the opposite mountains, aa if the sun waa unwilling to 
leave a scene so lovely.* 

* An apology is dua to the reader for this long digrcMion. Tba sabjMt, 
though trite beyond all eadotsace on the eontioent, is, I bsliera, enly kamm 
to us through the tnediam of Engitah optics.' 1^ the ikj of Itsly ovar htm 
doseribed by one af mj eooatvymen, I woold not hers have laaiUed so tktikem 
Gormany. 

Oao not WostovMd to inqniia mpoetnig tha dislaneo of the ol^joois at 
which ha is looking, night deny the aocorac? of the statements here matie, 
relative to their apparent nearness when seen in It&Iy. I was deceived myself 
fbr montiw, untilfmy rambles to distant objects, convinced me by the time they 
ooeopisd, and the faliguo they pn»diicod, of the troth of this lomark. While 
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The sky of Germany is decidedly clearer tlian that of the nurth- 
ern part of France. It is Tery rare that the outlines of distant 
objects* seen from the towers of Paris pr the elevations near that 
citjTf^ ai^)ear dntinctly. Here, howeTer, in a bright day, you can 
see moch iardier, the heafens are higher ayd more pure, and the 
moon sheds a brighter flood of li^ht, than is ever seen north of the 
Loire. This is strikingly visible during July, August, and Scptcm- 
ber. With us these months are not particularly distinguished for 
their purity. Here, liowever, the atmosplicre is then so clear, that 
every object apjicuia in a much bolder relief, tlian during any ullicr 
monihs of the year. It is at this? lime that the environs of Dresden 
should be seen. If thus viewed, the recollections of the travrllrr 
who has ascended its towers, or climbed the neighbouring hills, 
will be among the brightest which the cities of Europe have im- 
pressed upon his memory. 

South of Dresden, at the distance of two miles, you are presented 
froni the ranges of hills which bound the valley of the Elbe, with 
Ae finest view of the city, and the distant monntainB of Bohemia. 
Tliia waa the scene of one of the last great defeats which the Allies 
experienced. Napoleon discovering in the distance a large nnmber 
of ofiiccrs, immediately ordered fifteen or twenty pieces 5f ai lilltiy 
to be pointed in that direction. Theresuii \\ :ts th»* fall of Moreau. 
Aloxander, who was hy his side, caused n iiunniiiu iil to be erected 
to his memory. It is a small block of red granite, four feet in 
length, by three in breadth. On it is placed a bronze plate, sup- 
porting a helmet, sword and wreath, of the same material* It has^ 
as all monuments of the great should have, a short inscription. 

Moirew^Iletd,JUlkurAnder 8HUAlexander*99 den XXVH 
August, BIDCGGXIIL* 

lying at the quarantine ground atMcssum in 1023,1 was loukini^ with a friend 
at Iho cily of Rcg^oon the Calabrian coast, and asked hmi wiial iie 8uj>i)o8od 
to be the distance ; he replied four mile*. My own estimate had reduced it to 
three miles. On iaquiiy, we foond it was over ton English miles. While 
walking assr Floisnes daring the sprin^^ of 189^" ^nrith an American gentleman, 
I aaksd hha wbst he thought wis tbs dastanos of an olijaet we were then 
ligaiding. He said in reply, half a mile. The real distance was nearly a mile 
and a half. Should any one doubt of the accnracy of thia opinion^ he will be 
eonvinesd of it, if he will ride m a dear day from Sarona to Genoa. 

* Mofsaa, the Rsre, ftll here by the ride of Altsaadsr, the f7th of Angoat, 
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I ililtfd flila tpot whh » ycwmg grciiehaiMit who a ti Kd to traM 

Ail battle ground with triaDif>h, as he thought of the Tictoiy ^ined 
here by his coimirynien. ^ As it was one of the last acts of that ter- 
rible dramaf on which a Frenchman's eye uDuld rcjx^i^c uidi piea- 
8Ure, I was not surprised pt the animation of his couulcnance, aa 
he exclaimed ; here it was that the rugucA ran." ** Ces frifonM^ 
cea coquin$^ cbs autres chienst here they ran.*' At wo <'ame to 
the monument of Moreau, he exckimed, **icirepo»* U TVottre*** 
I bad lo often heard Uiia officer called a trtitor while midii^ i* 
Ftoia» that the eonteniptaaiie expt eeeimi he aaaavedf and iho em* 
fbaaie indi which he, pronodnoed the word intUre^** did not 
anrpriae ne. When F^chmeit glory in Morean* my own eo«n* 
trymen may be proud of Benedict Arnold* The one fooght 
against ihc " Usurper," wlio by the way had at least as good a claim 
to his tiirone, as any monarch in Europe, since it was giTeo to him 
by an almost una ninious v ote of the nntion ; the other oo-ainst ** the 
liebels/' to defend the rights of his legitimate sovereign." The 
Usurper" fell, and Moreau is called a hero ; ** the Rebela** tii* 
orophed, and Arnold, even by those for whom he fought, ia regard* 
ed only as • tndtor* Had America fiiUen in the straggiot Englisb* 
men wonH ha¥e applied the aame epithet they now git e to Afndld» 
lo Jfae names of Wasbington* Adams* Hancoehi and Hemy* ' 

The Hiislftameier, which yon aie pemittcd lo see, after pay 
log an exhorhitant fee, is regarded as one of the gkeatesi enriosl. 
ties of Dresden. It presents every variety of armour fipom the age 
of tilting and tournament, to the ]m< srnt liine. Swords and hel- 
mets of every form, and pistols and guns of erery jiiiueru, from 
the invention of fire arras to the commencement of the last reniury, 
^ fill the shelves and walls of the saloons of this armory. Uue isA 
l^tol made byBerthold Schwarz, the celebrated Francieoan moiik» 
whose diseoTery produced such a revolution in modem wmr&i«i 
The lire is produced by the firietioii of a file. Bsfo yon aoevooow 
filled with statues dad in the armour of tfaeeleclais of the mntocmh 
and seTenteenth centuries, knights armed for the tooraameBt, and 
thdlr horsea eofered widi appropriate trappings. The helmet and 
armour of Gustavus Adolphus, which he wore the day before the 
battle of Lutzen, are also here, and the laUtii BtiU bears the marks 
of a ball that bounded from it. The iword and hat of Peter the 
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Great, the tword and belt of Cbarlea XXi of Sweden, with th% pl«- 
lol wiiUh he had at FrtderiduhaU wlmi he fell ; the amioiir of 
Angoitos II. or Aufiuliit the fltroof, u the Sezoni elwaya ettl 
hifli* ftom the Uerculcttii ftets he performed, end which every one 
who placet his lieltnet on hie own brow will beHere without he«l« 
tetiooy are emong the moit intereeiing objects of the early part of 
the laet eentiny. The nddle, on whieh Napoleon tat at the battle 
of Dresden, is the only object that reminds you of the great events 
which have occurred wiihiii our recollection. 

Every travellir who visits Dresden, must exnminn the Gruno 
Gewolhc, or never be pardoned by the Saxon&i, notwithstanding tho 
keeper taxes yoa lour rix doUart for conducting you through the 
rooms where the regalia of the OMinaioh are deposited* Should 
fon be fiMumte eooogh to travel withaparty of tlx, for more thaa * 
thia auaiber ai« not adtutted at Ae tame time, you can tee thitb 
the JliMueMMr, and a few other oljeeta of cnriotity, without 
ioding your entnuMe feea tentibly exhausting your purse* The 
gallery is doted during six months of the year, when a tirailar fee 
is required for a second admission. This forms a striking contrast 
to the liberality of the I'Vench goveruiunit. uiuJ tu tlmsi' ui' Italy* 
%v hose <:iill:iru's and palaces are opened to strangers at all seasons 
of tiie year. In the Griinc Gewulbf., you discover diamonds 
^enough to satisfy the vainest heart, and to dazzle the eyes of aU 
the monarchists of £arope. Here is one weighiogforty'^bnr carats, 
the filUi in siae among all those which have yet been ditoovered. 
Thero is anothsr almost as large, of a* green colour, which is said to 
be unique. Others still, which are yellow and blue, interest you as 
objoets of euriosi^. One or two of the rooms are adorned wilh 
* ornaments of ivory, the sculpture of which, though inferior to that ^ 
which is seen in the ducal palace at Florence, exhibits much talent, 
^nd had it been exercised in a difltrent manner, would have left 
somethinw^ worthy of being remembered. The suite of rooms in 
which the ornaments are kept, contains a profusion of gold and 
jewels, daashog to the eyes of such a monarch as Louis XIV. or 
Cboiles n. and thehr courtiers, bat afinrding to the good old king 
who now swnya4fae sccplie of 8ssOBy» not a huadiedth part of the 
ploMnxo tiiat ho lualiass ia baholdinf tfaoprasperf^aad hi^plBiita 
0f bli snijsetB^ 
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The present monarch of Baxony, Frt (1( rick AuLnistus, is the 
oldest sovereign in Kiirope. }\v wan bora in 17r>0, aud succeeded 
his father iu 1763, having. reigned 64 years. He is more beloved 
by his sulijecUf than any monarch on tbe continent, and oAea 
when speaking of him, they call him oor good old king. He is a 
CatholiCi while only ane in twenty-eight of his sobjeels profeM 
ihat religiMu In 1690, Angnetus die Strongs embraced ifce CathoBe 
relig:ion« in order to acquire the crown of Poland. Since limi 
period, the Saxon monarehi have all belonged to ,tfaat choreh* 
Though trdest In hit attBchment to the religion in which he was 
educated, he has none of the spirit of prosclytifim. Hif* subjects 
even say, tliat a renunciation of ProtcHtantism is no recouimenda- 
tion to their king, and that those who have done it apparently to 
gain his smiles, have received no reward fur their apostacy. The 
Saxons lament that th«r court is of a difierent religion from the 
great mass of the nation ; atillt so honourable has been the admiiii#- 
tietion of Frederick, and so mnch has he acted like a fttber t» 
his people, that they wo«ld not ezdiange him for the beat Fhiiee- 
tent king in Esrope. Though be has pursned Ais iadepeodeaC 
eouiee> and probably, from design, has nerer said, or done nay 
diing to inflnence his people to adopt his own seotiaienfs, still 
many of his courtiers have embraced the religion of the monarch, 
arul through liicir inilucnce many of tiie citizens lisTe renounced 
ProiestMiitism. 

Tlic division of Snxony, was a very srvere blow to the old kint:.* 
He protested against it, informing bis subjects, that it was the 
result of a compulsion, to which he was forced to yield. As be 
was kept a prisoner in Berlin for a long period after the battle of 
^ Mpang, notwithstanding his troops embfaced the first oppertimi^ 
Chat was presented them, of miting agaiast the Firench» he saw 
that the loss of a part of his dominionB, or a division of tho wMe 
between Austria and Fmsia, was the altematiTe ; and he accord- 
ingly signed the compact ontered into hf ^e powers of Europe, at 
Vienna. The ardent sympathies of his people, niul the relucjance 
with which the inhabitants ol ihat part of Saxeny which was reded 
to I'ruam, received a new sovereign, were strong evidence of the * 

* Ths QaMn, who is two years jooager than the King, is still liripg ; they 
wsrs nsirisd in 1709. 
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wisdum aud equity of his govemtnent, and must have given Mm 
r^al cobooIr^u when reflecting on this act of injustice. Though 
nam the monarch of ose of the smallest kingdoms of £iirop«f ha 
hM the pleasure of rememberingt that the inhabitanta mre mora 
floltivstefl, and poa ae i a Miperlor ehar»eler» to a&y equal nuBber 
ol aubjacts on the continent When he looka aromid him, and 
Mkolds tlilpoTertjr ofPkii8Bia,tlie aemidirUlntionof the Rtmiana, 
the phyaieal eharacter of the Auatriana, and eontraata them with 
the prosperous and intelligent Saxons, he finds at least in times of 
peace, a salisfuctiou, which his nci^^hboiirs may look lnr in \ ?\iri. 
I can srarrrly conceive of h more en viable situation, unless tliat of 
Washiiiglon should be excepted, 

«• WhoM was the al ! cloudleai ifiory * 

Of iwYiaf ftaad hi* oanatiy,*' < 

than that of a monarch, irho> Kke Frederick Augustua, can took 
«pon hia people with the feelings of a parent, and diBCOi^er 
wbereTcr he goea, tfiat tbejr regard him with the atrongeat afiee- 
tion ; wlio in looking arovnd him, aeea prosperity blessing the 

labours of his industrious subjects, and ihuh them conlimiully 
rising in the scale of existence ; uho in traversing his dominions, 
learns that there is not a village where the means of iiiHiruction are 
not provided for every peasant, and that scarce an individual 
exists, who ha» reached adult years, that has not availed himself of 
the opportunities wliirh hare been afibrded to him, to gain 
knowledge ; who, at the same time, perceives a literaiy enthnsiaam 
and research tmong the enlightened men of hia nation, by which 
the boundariea of the human mind are enlarged, and diacoTcrs that 
die happiness of the world has been greatly augmented by the 
tnstltiitfons he hia fomded and patronised, remembering as ho 
does, that prayers are continually ascending from the hearts of hia 
subjects, that he may lonp^ he continued to them, as the greatest 
carthlv blossjiifT wMi h ilu y can receive.* 

TIk LitiL' is anlriiily attached to the Catholic religion, and At' 
public worship exhibits a devotion rarely seen among the monarcha 
of Europe. His great liberality to Lutheranism, for he does not 
hehere^ that there la hut one road to heaTen, has preTented his 

* This good ota Xiogdiad a Ibw aMnl|s allar the date orihis latlsr. 
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peeuKar sentSmetits from lestenln^ the stlaeliBMiil of Mt •ufeject^ 

In fact, few of these app* ar to be diisirous that lie «hould change 
thrni. You must not infer from thin rfinark. that they do not 
feel the same aiKu liment to Protcsiai»ii?itn, uliich dislingiiisfu d 
their ancestors during the Kcformalion. They would rejoice U> 
see a king who believed as they do ; but ^tlll they think that their 
■omeign is so sineera in the ereed of hb ehmrcbrthtt be cooM 
not ehange lus ientiments witk sineerityr ; and that iueh a atqp 
would conseqnenUy greatly lc|||rii|ftl|^ppiiieas. 

For soma mon^ a witient mS3^lflbxBy has Existed in Saxsajr 
between the C!atholie and Protestaal'aiTines, wUcb bsa awakflned 
much of the mutual spirit of hostility, that existed here three cen* 
runes ago. The Protestants accuse the Catholics of making use 

t of every mean?, however dishonourable, of gaininir proselytes; 
and do not hesitate to say, that papal gold has been disiribuLed in 
many instances, to promote this object. The clergymen of the 
I»ntbaraa church of this city and Leipaig» thunder from their jm^ 
pits against the dangers which threaten Saxony* Sermon after 
aennon is published, and edition after edition appears. Evan pio- 
fessor Krog, the most distinguished philoaophar of Leipsig, iajv 
aside his speeuIadons» and arms himself with the pen of coninK 
rersy, to put the Saxons on their guard. To these attacks tha 
Catholic bishop replies, with all the arjruraents which creeds and 
councils can furnish. Towards this theatre of sectarian conflict, 
the eyes of all seem to be turned, with the hope of driving die 
enemy from the field. |iul«eipzig, professor Tschzirner publishes 
book after book, and pamphlet after pamphlet against papacy} 
and by his research and 16gic, gains» if we'may believe the pfati^' 
tants, a most triumpliant victory. The poor bishop, Ibr thorn li 
but one here, finds it no easy matter to read all the works wkkh 

' are fired at him ; and still more dillieult to answer them. Bs^ 
however, replies from time to tin^, warning his flock of tha dan* 
gers of heresy; and by pointing to the flames which ore enkindled 
to receive such as dare to disbelieve, he is enabled to keep hii 
sheep from strriL'^iilirii^ too lar from the ri<iht wav. Some of thesa 
pamphlets which 1 have read, abound with argument; and all of 
them with strong fealin^ 
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This excitement Is not coafioed to Saxony. Before leaving 
BMrliBt ft number of the Pnisiians had embnoed Iha Catholic rein 
gton, and the public pulse began to beat powerfully. The princ« 
of Anbftit Rotben, vlP^is wifei and lier brotlier» bad made s 
pvblic imfbaskm of their belief in tbe pope, as tbe tpititml 
gOTcmar of the ehiireh tjf Gbriet. She ie m nttofat daughter of 
die kte king of Pnisaia, and frooi him reeeiTed 4hfi title of dndiea* 
of Dnmdeaberf. The present ^oBaiaebvtbonfh not pvbiicly treat- 
ing her with tlie respect shown to the legitimate children of his 
father* manifested in privnio nil ihr nffVction of a brother. He 
became exct^cdingly attached toher; and has always Telt an unusual 
interest in her happinc^, when we consider tlic nature of the rela- 
tionship. Ueariog Uyt her mind was troubled on this subject, ho 
wrote lier a rerj long letter, requesting her not to take this step 
viiboQt eoMolting him ; to whieb ahe aaeeiited* Her venunciatibii 
of Piroiestaotiem under tbeee dremnttanoea, gave him not a Kttlo' 
pain ; acid eidted mneh eoiioaitj in Beiiin« relatite to the probable 
coadnct of the king. Her brother, who bid made a fimilar pro* 
miee, roceiTed ordwra alter hia apostasy, as.was report^, not lo' 
appear again in the metropolis, where he would not be allowed to 
remain. Copies of the letter of the king appeared in the circles 
of that city, the M'eek before I left it, where they were perused 
with prent ititerr'^t bv the Inluiljitants, Since thnt time it has 
been published; and has given rise to more speculation, than any 
production which has appeared for along period. It is a curiosity, 
oven in these days of controversy, to see a monarch cnterbig the 
Md of sectarianism with pen in handy- to delend tbe doMnea of 
Lvtheraniam ; atrongly reminding one of the work of Henry Ao 
Sigbth, for which he receired tbe title of Defender of the Faith. 

Tbe lihraiy of Dresden is one of the moot valuable in Germany, ^ 
and in die present monarefa it has found a most mnnlfleeBt patron. ' 
This noble collection, at the suceession of Frederick Augustus in ! 
17(33, contained but seventy thousand volumes. Soon after he _ • 
ascended the throne, he purchased the library of roimt Henry von 
Biinau, coiUaininfr 42,000 volunu s, and a few years afterwards, that 
of count Bruhl, consialing of 62,000 more. Since that period 
it has lieen much augmented by the libeial appropriat i on a whieb 
bo baa made to it. It ia not tioh in mamseript, of wfaieh tbora 
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are less than three thousand, but in iijs two hundred a;ul forty 
thousand volumeSf you discover most of the g^reat literary » iVoria 
of the hmnan mind. It occupies the second story. of the Japaoceo 
pekoe* wbere it was remored in the year 1788, and is arranged, 
ocoorfiBg to the difierent subjeeta, in twen^-tilro of thesaloone mad 
loiuat €i thb edfliee. Que is deroted to maimscripli, onotlMr 
•d geogieplij; one of the eelooiie end five of the roome tq bletocj 
IIm Inelovy of liieifttafe» d^ Oriental Itteratore, worin on tlio 
ftM arU^ TOmaneeet lexicography, medicine, dbe*, hare eaeh a 
separate apartment. The works on theology fiH several, among 
which, one room is dc%'oted exclusively to tlie writers bn Luther- 
anism. Tiiough the library of Gutiingc||, can boast of a more 
valuable liistorical collcTtion, it is iiiferioi^to tlii.s in ^sork*! on 
olaasicai literature. In this department, few Ubraries can compare 
with it. It eontains many of the earliest edidons of the Grecian 
and Roman wrirrrs, amon;^ which are a Homer, printed in 1486^ 
jBsopk In 148(V EoripldeB, in 1480, Strabo» in 1473, Uerodotna, in 
1474, Horteo, in 1471, dbe. Ac The mannscriplsi nnleaa some of 
Ae 600 in oriental litemturo ihoidd be excepted, are none of them 
older than the jiinth centory. Among die German manneeripls 
wm many mipubliahed poems of Haas Sachs, and sercral Folames 
of the letters of Luther and Melanchthon. Here arc also uiauy 
imtten by (rrotius, Pope Sixtus, V. &.C. 

The librni y i-3 oped every day, except the Sabbath, for consul- 
tation, and all tiie citizens are permitted to resort to it. Students, 
and many of tiie inhabitants, are allowed to take boolu to their 
houses, with almost the same freedom as from a circvkting 
library/ Two such institBtions aa die gallery and libtary of 
Dreedeii yon will easily suppose, exert a most auapicioui Influeitoe 
o» Ae taste aadintelleet of the fahahitaats, and to ihisinflaenee is 
Ibb mstn^Ks not a little indebted, for Oe superior enltivatlon of 
ita flitiieBS to those of any otter town in Germany. 

The arrangement of the library is very simple, and perfectly 
intelligible. E^en a stranger would be able, in a very short period, 
to lay his hand on any work which is to be f ouud on its »lu lve«. 
The saloons arc very large, and dtcoraleU ^\ ith crrent tastp. In 
this respect 1 have at^cn iiothinrr but the Vatican to compare with 
it What a noble monument of Uberality has Frederick Aagastna 
presented to his people. How much raperior is such a lagacy to 
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the monumentd and arches of triumph, erected in Paris during the 
reigns of Loius XIV. and of Napoleon, in commemoration of their 
▼ictories. Had Frederick done nothing else to endear him to hia 
subjects, it would be said, that he had not lived in vain. The 
influance of this Ubruy in elevating the character of the Saxon 
nation* will be felt for ages. Such a one in the centre .af the 
United States, like the foontains of Syria, would cause the almost 
literary desert of our country, to rejoice and bloesom as the rose. | 

Dresden Is the residence of many of the German literati. Here 
are more distingmshed poets than in any other city, as well as 
scores of rhymers. Though it has never given birih to any of the 
very celebrated poctn of Germany, except Korner, it has been the 
residence at different times of many of them. Among these, Tieck, 
who now resides here, is one of the most distinguished poets and 
critics of the present age. During his residence at Jena, hd 
became acquainted %vith A. W« and F. Schlegei, and united at a 
subsequent period with the former, in editing the Mit§enaimmmkt 
for the year 180SS. He and his coadjutor, aoon appeared among 
the most distinguished critics of the age^ and vilimately placed 
themselves at the head of the romantic school of Germany* A 
literary war soon arose In this country on this subject. In whick 
they are generally thought to have gained the triumph. TIeck 
published several volumes of poetry, as early as 1799. Afterwards 
he presented to liis couiurymca an admirable translation of Don 
Quixote, and, at a subsequent period, one of old English plays. 
Within a few years lie has written a nuiijbcr of novels, among 
wiiich die Gemdidct and die Vcrhbung, have gained him great 
reputation. 

Though these works, in unison with many others which he has 
pablished, have placed him among the most distinguished writers of 
his country, his friends, and, it may be said, with truth, all 
Germany, are anxiously, looking for the appearance of his great 
work on Shakspeare, to which he has devoted most of his time 
for the last twenty years. His enthusiasm for the great dramatist 
is not surpassed by that of his friend, A. W. Schlegel, in his work 
on diiuiiaiic literature, or by Goethe, in his Wilhelm Meister. He 
informed me, that he not only cuii.-idercd him the greatest genius 
that had ever lived, but that there was a very great distance 
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between his and every oAer mind. This work wfclch is nearly 

finished, if we may believe his countrymen, will exhibit nut only the 
most intimate knowkdiio of the English poet, but a rnnch more 
complete virw of Eng^li>h Uierature, duriiii^ the atrc of Siiakspearc, 
and those which precede it* than has ever appeared. Maoy who 
know the immense researehf and superior critical powm «C 
Tiaek, are iMking with grmt maa/uty for its appatnom, ea^ 
fidanlaathejrafettballt will be a aalional triamph to CkonHiy 
ofar tlia critfica of Ea^and, wfao have attempted to analjae iIm 
poetie character of the bard of Avon. 

In preparing dilatiOfkf be did not ihink it was enough to noifl^ 
study Shakspeare, and the age ia whieh he flourished^ He baa 
not ouly made himself familiar with the works of all the poeta 
who were his contemporaries, but of those also who preceded 
him, from ihe commencement of English poetry. To under^^taad 
the obsolete allusions of his plays, he has become intiiiiaiely 
acquainted, as far as it is possible at this remote period, with ihe 
manners and cT]«i!oms, the state of society, the amnBements, and 
the legends of different periods of English history. To feel like 
an Eogliahmaa, and to imbibe the national leaiing towaida Sbaka- 
paaie» {hr Eagland with her aeparation from Ibe oontineotp baa 
retained even to thia day a diatiaet ebafaeter») ba vimted Grcaf 
Britain a few yeara rinee, and pafsed nine OMntbs in atadying dm 
character of the people, and in tracinj^ out those fewreatigea of a 
former age, which «ti11 exist, in the amu»emeius and conversation 
of the peasantry, and £>( othfr classes of society. Even this did 
not appear to him to be an adt-quute preparatiuu for his work. 
To be able to compare Shakspeare's mind with those of the great 
poets of other nations, he has become so tamiliar with the litertp 
tore of the south of Europe, that in listening to his conTcrsation, 
you woold often bebeve that he had made the poetry of tbew 
eoantriaa the graat obfect of biapumiti, did yon not ^aeorer by 
bia iUuatrationflk that be waa equally familiar with that of the 
* north. From hb tbofougb knowledge of modem as well as andsni 
poetry, at weU aa from bis susceptibility to the sublime and 
beautiful in the natural and ideal world, his convcrsaticHi is more 
interesting than that oi uliuosi any man 1 have yet seen in Ger- 
numy. Uis riewa on criticism are more profound, ius intellectual 
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he/Aum Bioie «iteiiM, ind the objeetv of lieauty and grandeur 
wUeh it enibnces ere more nmieroiia, Hum you oAen find among 
the intellectnany great of any age. During a long residence in 
many of the capitals of-Europe, he has lost all that rpserve, if he ever 
possessed it, which is so ofton observed amoni^ tlie litprati of this 
country. His manners arc Irank, united with a polish, rarely seen 
among the sanans of Europe. Hit knowledge of the world gives 
'iiim the full commend of ell hie powers. With a ilaeney of utter- 
Mice whfdi eennoi be flrarpesged, end with e perfect commend of 
Ide rich end nerrom Temeenkr lengoege, he entere Into ereiy 
Iteniry enbject with en enthmiesm thet girec e pecnHar life end 
be enty to Me convenetion, end which wcnrcs the intenee Intereit 
of every endftor. His countenance, at the same time, varies with 
every new thought, and in his eye and gestures, you discover an 
animation and force of expfcsBion, whicli i^uch an intellectual 
enthuslnsm as he exhibits could alone awaken. 

Ticck, at the present time, fills tlie office of reader to tife queen 
of Sexony. He ie reputed to be the beet reeder in Germany ; no 
•iie» not even the most dietingoiihed pleyem, being eble to modu- 
lete their Toioee with the ieme teete, end express every peiiion of 
Aremetlc poetry with the eeme eloquence ee himeslfi To gietUy 
Mb fttonde end odiers» he often reeds Bhehspeere to emell eirdee 
nw efl i bl ed eit bis honse to lleten to bin. I wee eo ftirtanete ee to 
be present when he reed ^Ifoch Ado ebent Nothing.'' He merely 
mentioned the names of the charecters et the commencement of 
the different scenes, adapting his voice to each with an accuracy, 
that lei't you never in doubt as to tlie dramatis personcs who were 
speaking. His voice has f^reat compas?, an easy modulation, and 
n power which it is difficult to rival, even on the stage. The 
dMErndere of the play became, nnder his entlraaiaetie eloeutionk 
reel beings, end so animated were his gestures, end to neriud wee 
K&s Ibce with the ever-Teryuig ezpresnon of the chenetere» that it 
^ifMi no diffienlt thmg to beHeee Ant jou were Uetening to m 
ihentrieai represenletiott. Hnd he embreeed the profession of a 
pleyer, I em conyinced ihet he wonld hoTO risen Ar superior to 
any one now living in Germany. Several of the distinguished per- 
formors on the stages of Dresden and Vienna, were present at this 
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frnvmiH, to whl^tlieyfigteiiftdwlth ihe greOtst kitSMt. aai wilk 

Uie strongest mark-^ of approbation. 

Tioc k is no^\ Uir (Hiector of the theatre of Dresden. Since he 
has lillod this orticc, il has acquired a rrputation far superior to 
what it fomerlf enjoyed. The small number of able players in 
Gennanyt as well at tfaa limited reaovrcM of -the government of 
Baxooy, to whkh I maj add the atrong attaehoMiit of tbe inbaln- 
tanti of tlio motiopolia to tho opera, have p rofented tbe tliaatrB 
bore from aoqtiiritig a« great a repotation as thoae of Berlin and 
Tienna. Witliout adeqimte meani, even iIm inatnietioiia and eplrit 
of Tieck, cannot elerate the etage to iStm character it eiMtilted m 
the days of Iffland. He told luc tliat the theatre wan losingf its 
reputation throughout Germany, in consequence of a corrupt taste 
which was introduced a i'cw years since, and which was \crv 
pmalent m the present time. Thia he greatly lamented, as he 
TiewM^ the stage, when properly conducted, as a moet powerlol 
meana oMerating the inteiloetaal character of his conntrynieiu' 

Among Ae Uviag poets of Germany, TSedge, who ako reeidea 
in tfds d^, has a rery distinguished reputation. ¥Fhile m tim 
wiifendty of Hal]e,'£e-deToted his time to the stndy of law, hot 
his loTO for poetry prerAited his Sttbaeqvently pursuing it aa a 
profession. Madame de Stedem, whose children he instructed, 
left him at her deatli a Itgary, by means of which he wn* enabled 
to devote liis time excluaively tr* his poetical siudie?*. His Urania, 
which n3){)eare(l in 1801, establislird his reputation in this country, 
and enrolled his name among the number of national poets. The 
elegies and miscellaneous poems,** which he published abovt the 
year 1810, met with unireraai applause. Many of these, as weA 
i ashis lyrical poems, hsTo been set to masic and hare becomenmoQg 
the most popular in the langoage. Formany yearshe has resided 
with the IVott Don der Rechef at whose house die stranger wfll 
meet one of the most enlightened circles of Oennany. He has 
recently composed a poem on Greece, to excite the bencTolence of 
his countrymen in behalf of that oppressed and suffering nation. 
It is written with great vi^rour, and exhibits a force of language 
and thought, rarely seen in the eiforts of a poet of seTenty>threo 
years of age. The first part of this poem jias been pulilished for 
tbe benefit of the Greeks. I found him snrroimded by pan^UetSi 
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MUMnti, 4^ vUeh Ke WM dbporiitt to Ids virfton In bebalf 
of « people, whose ndferings fatrft'oii^been e^mlled hy the he- 
voitm they recently exhibited at Jfhaotonghi. It was a beautiful 

object to see a poet on the verc:c of the grave, rekindfing the lire 
of his jrcnins, and speaking wlih the enthusiasm of youth, on a 
suljjcrt X) iiotilf and so dear to (.very philanthropist. What are 
you doiug in the Lnited States for Greece I he asived me, with great 
ardour. I made as favourable a reply as was consistent with.^th» 
which evidently did not convey the anticipated information. 

The excitemeni im behalf of the Greeks is uiriversal in the no^ 
•f 43eninny« Concerts ate held in most of the large towntf for 
this olrfeet* to whkh die opera' singers are ofiering their services, 
with a Bberilitf which does Ihem honour. A splendid concert 
has just hoen given here, the receipts from which amounted to 
some thousand dollars. Dresden has contributed to this ohjed 
about twelve thousand rix dulhira, and subscriptions are coming 
in daily. The work that 1 leit Berlin, an advertisement appeared 
in one of the p:ip( ri^, siirncd by one of the physicians of the king-, 
and by two of his chaplains, addressed to the friends of the sick 
and suffering Greeks, informing the public that his majesty had 
^nsented that subscriptions should be received for them through* 
out the kingdom. Frederick William, to encourage his people, 
^ubscrityed twelve hundred Frederick d'ors, nearly six thousand 
dollars* This example of thehr soverdgn was imitated in all the 
large towns of his dominions. The recent fall of Missolonghi, 
(towards which fortress die eyes of all Germany hnd heen tnraed 
for a long period,) united to the heroic defence of its garrison, had 
previously awakened the sympathies of the Prussians to an unusual 
dejErree. \\ hen this proposition was made, it was hailed by the 
inhabitants witli the greatest entliusiasm. "WTiercver places for 
receiving subscriptions were appointed, the result exceeded the 
expectations of the monarch and the people.. Between two and 
three hundred thousand rix dollars have heen already subscribed 
in Ptussk; and from ereiy part of the eountry, offerings are con- 
tinually received at tho capital. Such a national ardour hi hehalf 
of snlMng huneniqr, speaks volumea in piuiso of that iiitton» 
when W6 recoileet her poverty. 
Tbm Iseling was not confined to the norih of GmDiny. Tho 
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,wmm fpfarlt «M vfaAk at Mmieb, ni^ is ^ikn ptrli of Btfaiit. 

Its present monarch generously g»Te forty thoYttaad guldens at one 
time, ami twenty tliuusand at another, a sum w liich is equal to be- 
tween twenly-cijrht and twenty-nine thou&aoci duUars. The Berlin 
Gazettes, »omc months after the above was written, stated the whole 
amount received by the Greek CommitlM of Prussia, at three hvoM^ , 
dred thousand rix doUmi or moi« thtD two Imndred ond tfin^ ' ., 
thoniaiid Spenuii. 

The Mme feeUng lue been vlelble in France. The ntfUptt f 
IIm Greek Committee of Piuie, during die year 18^ 
of ISM* (Tid. Galignaai'e Meeeenger for Feb. 18, 1687,) emollnlod 
to 1,472,540 frtncs. During the last quarter of 1896, they re* 
ceived U09,725 iVancs. Of tliis sum, 381,126 francs came from the 
Netherlands, HoIIiumI, and ihe Rhine. Deducting tliia amount, 
there were more tiian four hundred thousand dollars subscribed ia 
France, and sent to Greece, in two years. In this generous exhi- 
hition of ayn^wlby for en efiiieted people, I trust thet those of my 
eomOrymen who ere neenetoined to tfpeek dimqpeetfklly of tbo 
F^Pinflh nntSon* wUi dbeover eometbing bendee kfity and vnni^« 
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LETTER XXL 



DKitDSiit Ave. IMk 

TmwmM wn few objoeto which ao itroiiglsr eoiiTiaee m AmeA' 
ctB, nmhliiig in Europe, diat he is ia another conntr^t u the 
gelleiiei of pointings whidi he beholds hi most of ihe capitals on 
tfie eootinent This subject has been rarely introduced in my 
letters; not bccaiiso I felt uninterested in it, but from the dilli- 
culty of ^ivin<^^ you an accurate idea of the pictures tlicmselves, 
sijinp j^robably riot half a dozen even oi the second rate eflorts of 
the great artists of £urope exist in the United States^ to wiiich I 
cen refer you as a means of comparison. Of the eloquence of this 
art, no one who has studied these galleries can doubt ; and if ho 
has ever eaamined those of Rome, Florence^ Venice or Dresden, 
he wall discover bodied forth, a grandear of design, a loveliness 
of form, and a beatity of eolouring, which on oar side of the At- 
lantic are fonnd only in the ideal woild. Hie narrativse which 
<fae sacred historians have so beavtilbny related ; the great events 
which have ap^itatcd the ancient or modern world, the iables of 
Grecian mythology, and the visions of modern poesy, are repre- 
sented with a talent and beauty, which astonish the beholder. In 
roaming through these galleries, you see Patriarchs in all the dig- 
nity of their characters as fathers of their patriarchal feimlte% 
Angels embodied in a beauty which seems superior to decay* 
F^phets whose fiiees are glowing with inspuration; and in the 
Transfignmtion, and the Madonna di 8aa Sisto^ of Raphael, and the 
Assnmption of the Virgin, of Titian, (the three gieatesi eflbrto of 
Ihe pencil on canvass,) the countenances and attitode of Christ 
and of his mother, are almost equal to any pictures which. the 
imagination has formed, after perusing their histories in the New 
Teetameat. In beholding the monumeAts Qi genius which theso 
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galleriei eontaliit you are truiiported ftr beyond tfao diiH state of 
preient#3dstcncc, eoiiTone with those who have taught as how 
to UTe and how to die ; and ftel at least for a thiie» as if yoQ woidd 

follow tlietn in their bri<(ht raTCcr to a better world. I know of no 
uninspired poetry, or nan auve, that speaks in more eloquent lan- 
guage, than the penc ils »ome of these artiBts ; and in the brightest 
views that 1 can form of the appearance of our Baviour, or of the 
Virgin, I rarely if ever conceive of more ravishing lovelioess of 
expression^ of more heavenly beauty, of a brighter beaaung of an , 
immortal eonntenance, or of forms and attitudes more exquisitOi 
than in the wonderful oomposi^ons which have been spodfied. Here 
is the genuine triumph of the pencil ; and yon can almost heUere 
fiir the momenta that the mantle of Inspiration has iallen upon the 
artist, and that he has caught a fiunt vision of the glory of n 
brighter world. Many who have never seen the full power of 
historic paiuiiug, and whose observation has been confined to the 
giillerios of the United States, may consider these remarks as wild 
entliusiasm ; but no our who is familiarly acquainted with the 
excellence of Italian art, can fail to acknowledge that the pencil 
has a power, of wluch he had never before formed a conception. 
When exanuniDg works of this character, or those where the 
actions of illostrions t>enefactors of the human race are delineated, 
the sentiment is readily admitted that this art mi^t accomplish 
much for the benefit of mankind* On turning your eyes from 
such subjects however, you often behold in the next picture, the 
pencil prostituted to influence an illicit imagination. Venus drawn 
in all the licentiousness of her cliaiacicr, and the impure stories 
of heathen fable, appear by the side of tlie Prophet or Martyr, who 
is just receiving his heavenly crown. On the same wall w )iere 
you discover representations of that Being who forbade the indul- 
gence of an impure thought, you see forms that are sylphlikc, 
and drawn in the most licentious attitudes; thus leading the mind 
£rom the contemplation of moral beauty, to that which will 
betray. 

In most of the pictures which I have seen of the assumption of 
the Virgin, the artists have attempted a representation of the 
Deity. Though the Creman painters have not so frequently made 
this attempt as tlioije oi ilal) , feuil there are few galit-xxes where 
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you will not disrovcr inslancea of this presumption, and where you 
do not ferl t]\v utter poAS f rh ssnps*? of the effort. When I first 
saw representations of this nature, they gave me umningled pain, and 
mostof those which I have since seen, have produced the same effect, 
•a they fall infinitely below the ideas that we form of the glory of 
that Being, who nid, let there be light, and there ivus light." 
PaiDten justify themielres on the gromid, that Inspiration hai 
drawn the Creator with the attribates of bnmanitjr, that Daniel for 
iastanoe describes <'the Anetent of days, with garments white as 
•now, and the hair of his head like pure wooL" Thejr consider 
their art as highly poetical, and feel authorized to use the same 
holdness as the Prophet. This arguiiiciit does not relieve me from 
the pain I almost invariably feel, when viewing such delineations. 
Titian in the picture of the Virgin to which I have already referred, 
hns embodied after our own humble concepiions, more of the at- 
tributes of the Deity, than all other pictures that I have seen, and 
has with astonishing beauty, exhibited his great attribute, love. 

The gallery of Dresden is among 'the most celebrated of Eu- 
rope; indeed, it has no^eqnals except those of Florence and tho 
Iionrre ; and the latter of these, aince it has been deprired of much 
of its stolen glory, is considered by many as inferior to that of 
this' city. Among its fourteen hundred paintings, you discover 
the names of the most distinguished artists of erery school and age, 
since the revival of painting in Italy. In the paintings of that 
country it is surprisingly rich, as it contains nearly four hundred 
of the works of her greatest artists. A jxii titer from that country 
could hardly fail expressing his n'^tonihliiiirnt, while examining 
this gallery in tlie centre of Europe, to discover so much to re- 
mind him of his native land, and of the great names in which his 
countrymen glory. To Augustus III. who purchased the celebra- 
ted collection of the Duke of Modena in 174&, as well as very many 
admirable pictures in the larger cities of Italy and in other coun- 
tries, the intiabitants of Dresden are principally jndebted for this 
bright ornament of the metropolis. The duf <f oeuwru of this 
collection escaped the fate which attended those of the other gal- 
leries of Europe, during the revolutionary struggle ; as the King, 
apprized of their probable fate should, they remain, had them rc- 
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tnovrd to his relr^rated fortresa Konigsteint whicli the French 
could never conquer. 

To see Corregio's genius you must not go to Parma, for his lre»> 
coes there arc almost entirely destroyed ; nnd the few produetMMM 
of bi0 pepcU now in the gallery of Marie Louiee, ere tecond nad 
tiiird nte ptecesi in eompetieon with thoio which yon behold hevo. 
His **Nighi" has been uiiiFeraaUy conridered the greateet effort of 
hie pencil, even before the eoloua of the dome of Funia*e eatjw- 
dral had fiided. Die heiUge Nmehi, *'lhe Holy Night,*' as your 
guide calls this picture, has attracted many artists to Dresden ; and 
its reputation is so universal in Ciermanv, tliat by not a .siiiuli num- 
ber of persons, it is always associatod with the name of the Saxon 
metropolis. The infant Jesus is lying in a erib or something 
similar to it, while the Virgin with her arms supporting him, is 
looking down upon him with the strongest expression of matemai 
love, and a feeling of devotion, which such a mothsr would bo 
supposed to exhibit, when looking at such a son. Fro» the bodj 
of the inihnt proeeeds a flood of glory mnminating erery object, 
and giving ,a most beautUuI relief to the pronineat imns of the 
canvass. The light, which he sheds upon her oounteaance and on 
the snrronnding objects, is more exqtnsit, and the chiaro oscuro 
more beaHtifuUy distinct, than in any other eflui t of ihe pcnriL 
The shepherds in the back jrro'ind who regard tlie infant Saviour, 
do not evince tlitit ndmimti tu and w (imli r. which one would have 
anticipated, but their faces have more of the glare of stupidity, than 
it is easy to believe any countenance could exhibit, in beholding 
such a scene. Here are also several other paintings of Corregio, 
which exhibit Jus fine colouring in the happiest manner. Among 
all his females, both here and in the gallery of Parma, yon discover 
but one expression, hot one form of countenance. There is a wan 
of iniellectnal beauty in all his Madonnas, and in all his female 
fiices that I have seen, except his Diana, in the convent of die monks 
of San Paolo at Parma. As this goddess was, at least until she 
saw End^Tnion, an emblem of chastity, it is not surpriMnir that the 
monks should have adorned their walls willi the picture of one, 
whose example they so universally imitated. Her face in tliis fresco 
is totally superior to any effort ojf his pencil I hare met with. It is 
lighted up with all that loveliness, in which she appeared to the 
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eye of the Grecian poet, when he delineated the beauty of aa im- 
mortal. 

Raphaers celebrated picture oi ihc Madonna di San Sisto, lias 
been universally regarded as the greatest ornament of this gallery, 
aincc the year 1751, w hen Augustus III. purchased it of the monks of 
one of the convents of Piacenza. It has been so often described, that 
I will not trouble you with a perusal of its thousandth delineatloni 
Ate the TnnflfigmtioD, this is the greatest ettbti of his genius, 
^M^ee of lihe Virgin is one of the loveliest coneeptions of the 
minds, end Is not surpessed inbeanty by the Eve of Milton. The 
• free of the mftnt Jesus has the intelleet of an immortal, beaming 
through the features of childhood. It Is only supassed by that of 
the two young cherubs below, whose eyes are brighter and more 
glowing with intelligence, than any which arc the u oik of even 
Raphael's pencil. Most of the luliaa painters, as well as those of 
the no nil of Europe, represent their angels and cheruhs ns infants. 
Rarely do they sceni to be more than two years of age, tliough in 
a lew instances, as in Titian's Assumption, you discover one or 
more of thep in the fonn of a young boy, who is just entering his 
teens. Sometimes yon see wreaths of them surrounding the 
Madonna, or a sunt in glory, or some fifty heads just rising abore 
a cloud* and looking down like so many babies, on a pope, or 
cardinal, or movk, who is performing a miracle, to demonstrate 
the truth of his religion. These in&ntine faces are drawn, I 
suppose^ to convey the idea of immortal youth, but the impression 
ib usually that of childhood, instead of an intellect which has hccn 
expanding through ages. When I turn my eyes to GuiJo's great 
picture of Michael chainin? Satan in the church of the Capuchin's 
at Home, and see the ctlierial immortality of the Archangel, in his 
foxm that strength which seems a stranger to disease, and which 
is superior to decay, united with a grace and beauty which malLe 
criticism qpeedUess, I cannot but feel that the distance is vast 
between so illustrious a being, And young angels or cherubs, who 
remind y^ou more of so many young cupids, than of immortal 
' spirits bowuig before the throne of God. 

The most popular sacred subject with. European painters is the 
Virgin with the infant Saviour. Of this you will find some scores 
in the gallery oi Dresden. It is within the bounds oi truth to 
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Mflert, that I hare iee& more than five bimdred such palntingi 
•ioce I hare been in Europe. After this come the AmmiiciatloB 
to the Virgin ; Christ giving the keyi of Heaven and HeD to 
Petefi of wUeh the popee* incceeding to the eupremacy of the 
Apostle, have taken good care that their flock should daily see 
some delineation. Mary Magdalen with a sknll at an emblem of 
death, which she is steadfastly regard ini?. The miracles of saints, 
and the deaths and martyrdom of thucie who died, tpstif\in£^ their 
faith in the Catliolic religion. Amon^ the last, ^t basiian 

appears ev( ry w here. He has a sjitcics of ubi(|uiiy, at least in 
Europe. In almost every cliurch south of the Alps, you see him 
dying ; again he meets you in the Tyrol every few miles, either 
on canvass, or in the form of a statue, hewed out of some of the 
otks or pines which adorn the momitaiat of that conntry. So 
frequently does one see this martyr expiring beibre him, that he 
can not avoid wishing, that he did not stand so high on die 
CSatfaoHe calendar. He hamits you wherever yon go, niid could 
you believe in materiri omnipresence, yon might mistake htm for 
a good or evil genius, presiding over your destinies. On die waQa 
of the gallery of Dresden, these subjects appear quite as often as in 
those of otlu r rountries, and clearly mark the limited exunl of 
that horizon which circumscribed the view of the aiii^ts, and still 
more the influemrp of the Catholic religion on the art itself. 
After subjects of this character, the stories of heathen mythology 
and ancient history, hold the most prominent places in this gallery. 
These with the village and domestic scenes of the Flemish school, 
with here and there a landscape of Claude, or Salvator Roea, are 
those which principally arrest your attention. 

Among all the ramhlet which a traveller can enjoy in the nordt 
of Germany, diere is none which is so much celebrated as die 
Saxon Switierland* Have yon seen the Switserland of Saxony," 
is the question which every one of your acquaintances in Dresden 
puts to you, before you have been here a week. ** You must 
visit it," he tells you in replv to your answer in the neffatire. **I 
hope you will not this country until you have seen our 

Switzerland," says another. You have of course visited our 
Alps ?***8ays a third. To avoid the commlseiation which always 
flows firom your negative reply, yon order a carriage^ and tell the 
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' drirer to conduct you to this fairy aeeneryf looking neither io tho 
right nor tliu left. 

Leaving Dresden, yon roll «1oag*on the leii bank of the Elbe, 
and at the distance of six miles cro^e that stream, nearly opposite 
die palace of PiUnitz, the anmmer residence of the king. This 
chateau, which is a blendbg of different styles of architeetore. 
from China to Italy, is one of those objects which I shaU leave to 
Ibtare travellers to describe; because I can not with my pen 
delineate that which is indescribable. Though in its architeetore 
it does not compare with most of the royal residences of Europe, 
it can boast of one ot tlie loveliest \icws, which monarchs have 
ever b< held. To the traveller, a n iuury hence,, it will present a 
polilical interest, which brK)nii;s tri iV w palaces. The derlaration 
of the celebrated congress, which assembled here in 1791, for the 
purpose of checking the progress of the French Rerolutioo, gave 
rise to a series of events, which in magnitode, tnd in the interest 
which they excited during more than twenty years, have had no 
pttilUel in the history of Enrope. Leopold and Frederick William 
IL IcaAW Utile the power of thnt spirit, which they attempted to 
carb*. Their snceesson who were present on this occasion, hsro 
liad abnndant reason to lament, that their fiithera roused the 

m 

sleeping lion. 

A few miles beyond Pillnitz you leave your carriage, which 
proceeds by a circuitous route lo Schandau, and taking a guide 
soon enter the Switzerland of Saxony. The first object to which 
he conducts you, is a precipice of between two and three hundred 
feet, down which about thirty years since,. a man named llartmann, 
threw himself into the stream which flows beneath, without meet- 
ing that fate which all flesh is heir to. This somnambulist, for it 
was in his sleep that he took this leap, has endeavoured to per- 
petuate this event by an inscription in German rhyme, in which he 
informs yon, that to God, the friend of man, and to his physidan* 
he was indebted for his recovery.** Tour guide, and all that class 
of idlers, who haunt objects of resort hi Europe, swear to its truth 
without winking, leaving you, for the time at least, all but con- 
vinced of its reality. 

HaviniT U:ft Harlmann's rock behind u?, wv followed our guide 
down a succession of winding steps, into a deep ravine, bounded 
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by precipices, wkich rise to the height of eighty or a hundred 
feet. They gradually narrow, until they are raruly more thaa 
twenty, and oi'leii only ten feet apart. Throiitjh this winding' 
obannel, we walked some lour or live miies, with nothing but the 
voice of our guide, at he related his marvellous storieit ^ disturb 
tbo aliBMt eleraal silence wiuch reigna hero. A eroat, and m aana 
haro and tbaro eol in t]i« roeka. reminded iia of tbe deaths of choao 
who, irom time to time, have lallen into this abfM. Oneuif theao 
beeni the date of the seventeenth centviy; 

After a ramble of several hoars, we arrived at the Basteft 
which is considered the finest view of Saxon Switzerland. On 
a projecting rock hanging over tlic precipice which supporis it, 
you ilisc over, nearly a thousand feet below, the Elbe meandering 
through the loveliest valley, even of Saxony. K6nii(?4tein, rraileti- 
•tein, and Lilienatein, three lofty mountains, crowned witli columnar 
pfedpices of roek, rise from the plain above every other object. 
The moontains of B<^iata are in the d ia ta n ce ^ just Uftiaf thab 
blue ovilhie above the ftoriion. The roehs aiomid the Baatey, 
are of the moat singular ibrma. They are composed of a 
gray sandstone! whkh eaaily jFieUs to the aetioii of water* Hie die* 
aolvinf snows, and the svmmer torrents wfaleh have been formed by 
rain falling on this celebrated region, have worked their way through 
tilt; roclvs, till they have assumed the mockery of art." Here 
columns are piled upon each other, with all the regularity of the 
basaltic formalious; again, single rocks which have been separated 
by these torrents from the matrix, rise many hundred feet, often 
with a breadth nnr) tliiokness of less than one^twentieth part of 
iheir altitude. Mow they are attached to the monntaia maas al 
tfieir base, affording a long narrow lino of bright sky betwaaa 
them and the rock to which they formerly belonged ; agata they 
«tand alone^ or are here and there nnited to a neig^iboiiring 
precipice by a line of stone, which is rapidly wearing away. The 
Kleine Ganst a seiui-ellipse of many liuiuli cd feet outline, which is 
at a short distance from the Bastey, gives you a most blnking 
exhibition of the action of the water on this soft stone. Here 
these rocks are heaped upon each other to a great altitude, 
lising in cf^mnaa imoo^ and irregular, now in the foim of 
^yKadaw or towaia, again jaggad and angahi^ tittUty 
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that wild varietur, which you meet with in the detcriptions of 
fiiiry land. At the distanee of a few miles, the meimtaui of 
Gemmerigatein elcTatea its clifia in the form of towen end 
bettlemeiita, resembliag the feodal csatJea which erewn ao wMSf 
of the hiUs'of Genaany, The whole of thk view is ao wild, a«d 
eo onlike any thing you have erer aeen More, that it requirea 
▼ery little effort to believe younelf in the Ticinity of die residenee 
of some of the giants of Spender or Arioato. 

We arrived! at Schandau ubuut sun-set, after having passed 
through the Wolf's Den, over the Devil's Brid^r, through wild 
ravines, and up loiiv hrijrhts, where solitude los i > in dwell. The 
Devil, in every country, has had a peculiar attachment to this 
•pedee of architecture, leaving his followers the privilege of 
raiehig temples to his praiae. In our moming^s ramble, we 
enteied the Devifa Kitchen, where aome of my German eompa^ 
nione abonted with a voice loud enough to have enenred a repast, 
bed the cook not been absent He seems long since to liav# 
deserted this his former abode, for it now resembles any thing but 
a refectory. This ft -the only eoimtry I have seen, where hie 
Satanic raajcsty had a residence of this description, or where he 
was obliged to provide as well as to prepare all the viands for hi» 
iahle. 

Bchandau is one of the small watering jdares of Germany, to 
which few persons resort, as the fame of Carlsbad and Toplilz,. 
attract most of the idlers and invalids of this part of the continent.. 
We foond some forty or fifty Germans and foreignars here assem- 
bled, more than half of whom, like ourselves, were rambHng: 
tbrongb Saxon Switzerland* It lies in a small valley, on the right 
bank of the Elbe, and contains bat two or three thousand inhabit 
tants. 

The next morning we again took our seats in the carriage, amf 
after riding a few miles by the side of a hiUy eminence, ^\hoh;e 
projecting precipices, in several instances, were sus;|»Lii(le(l o\ or us 
as we passed beneath, wo alighted to ascend the Kuhstall moun- 
tain. This elevation derived its name from the opening on its 
summit, where the Saxon peasantry, during the thir% years* war, 
concealed their cows, to prevent them from felling into the hands 
of the Austrian soldiefs. Hence they gave this place Ibe naiae of 
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the cow-house, which has since become that of the mountain. 
Tradition has prosorvetl die iiiu i itives of many of Ihe heroic 
actions wliirh were pfTformed in this Alpine rr^^ion, during that 
period of devastation and ruin, with all of wliirh your i^uide lessens 
the fiiligue of yam upward path, by rchtiog to you the stories of 
bis ancestors. The KuhstaUi which you reach after a gentle 
ascent of about eight hundred feet» is a large hole through the 
precipice which forms the summit of this mouDtain» and is here 
from one to tiro hundred feet in breadth. This gellety is abovl 
IbrCy feet high and sixty broad. In our ascent, we had been moel 
of the time shaded by the thick foliage that rose above ns, when 
turning from the forest, the view of this huge gallery, with its 
burdcr of sunfhinc nnd ihe distant moiuitains, suddenly burst upon 
us, presenting a niost beautiful vista. In ascending thi^ ^^ummit, 
not a peasant appeared to vary the monotony of the forest. A 
universal silence seemed to reign, except as it was here and there 
broken by the rush of the torrent, on the roar of the distant 
cascade. Coming from such a scene» you can easily realiie, that 
the vista formed by this gallery suddenly bunting upon our view 
on one of the loveliest days in June, with the bright sunny motm- 
talns beyond it, excited emotions rarely felt even in Alpine scenery. 
Thb was greatly heightened by the groups of strangers who had 
preceded us, and taken their seats under the shade of this lofty 
gallery. On the heights above, v c snw the Saxon and Buljcraiuu 
peasant irirls, in their beautiful co.siunics, in groupes and alone, 
spotting the rocks, or half obscured by the foliage. They were 
accompanied or followed by their lovers, and presented a striking 
contrast to the wives and daughters of German gentlemen and of 
foreigners, who, like ourselves, had been attracted to this fdaee, by 
the oft repeated question, have you seen the 8axon Switxeriand. 
Here also, you behold the action of the water on the sandstone 
rocks, though in an inferior degree to the Bastey. Still, there ii 
much that b grotesl^ue and interesting in the variety of their 
forms. • ' 

A two hours' wull brought us to the snmmit of the small Win- 
terberj^, an cjjevalion of twelve hundred feet, and in anuiher iiour 
we reached that of the great Winterberg, which, rising six hundred 
higher, overlooks all the neighbouring mountains. The view from 
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lUfl eminence b rery extensive, but as a whole* does not compaie 

with that from the Bastey. The Erz^ebirjye chain of summits is 

seen in the south-west, murking iu l)lue outline on liic sky, while 

oa the east the Schneekoppe, the highest of the Riesengfbirge, 

iust appears in tlie liorizon. We lound liere a great number of 

young Bohemian peasants and peasant girls, who had availed them- 

sclves of this festival, for it was a day consecrated to one of the 

Saints, to ramble over their native mountainsi and catch a view of \ 

the passing strangers. A crazy Saxon, who some fifteen years 

since had risen to the rank of colonel in the army of his conntryt 

had escaped from his keeper, and rambled to the summit of the 

AVinterberg. For some reason, which I could not divine, he 

exhibited a peculiar predilection for my society. When I changed 

my place, he would soon follow me, end with a loquacity scarcely 

equalled I)y a torrent, he ])i)ured out streams of words on every 

t>bject that happened to catch liis attention. Fortunately for me, 

an English party arrived about an hour after u«;. Havincr imich 

of the Cavalier in his temperament, he left me the moment he , 

discovered theui, ^nd immediately introduced himself to one of the 

young ladies. A lover could not have been more attentive ; and 

as he was perfectly harmless, they'allowed him to remain. Although 

he had seen the shady side of fifty, he soon felt a heartpache, and 

acknowledged, tn the tme spirit of an old Troubadour, the power 

of her cliarms. This tender subject soon brought out a decfairation 

of his sentiments, which terminated In an ofiTer of his hand. The 

young lady, coming from a cold foggy island, did not exhibit that 

reciprocity of feeling, which the colonel had anticipated, and 

probably, believinL^ that she doubled the truth of liis assertions, he 

threw himsell upon Ins knees before her, and once more made her 

a proffer of his heart and person. A second refusal induced the 

old warrior to sound a retreat, and after a short period, he attached 

himself once more to our party, and taiked away with the rapidity 

of a steam-boat 

We at length gave the Colonel the slip, by suddenly disappearing, 
as we wound our way down the Winterberg. After an hour's ram- 
ble we reached the celebrated Breftudle 7%or. This is a lofty 
bridge, connecting a long promontory with the mountain firom which 
it extends. This natural bridge is about sixty feet in height, the 
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diord of its areh USmg tt leiil eighty, lidming a large hole io Ao 
promontory, and in appearance somewliat aimiltr to the ffi Hif a f/ , 

as descending the mountain you behold its lofly arch impresMd ott 
the bright blue heaven. From this prouiontory you enjoy one of 
thr Uu<-T,[ vioM" which these mountains present. It is circumscri- 
bed iu comparison with thnt from the \Vintcrbcr;:, but in ninny 
leapecU is preferable. After remaining here an hour, tlic colonel 
once more made hie appearance, and seemed very much gratified 
to meet us again. Having had no auditors in hia solitary ramble 
from the summit of the Winterberg, he felt new life as he cum 
and took a seat by ns, apparently TCSolTlng to improre erery mo» 
ment Moistening his lips with the genuine Bohemian, he opened 
a batteiy, from wliich words flew at us, thicker than from a die* 
charge of grape. As he had tfie lungs of a stentor, he rounded Ma 
periods with the emphasis of the instruments he used to direet* 
while in the field of Mars, as if resolving, that every inJtabitant of 
tli nKMiiit ains should be edified by his eloquence. Having lis- 
tened for soint miniitPK to bis conversation, be proposed to make 
one of our parly in the boat which we had ordered to meet us at 
Tetacher. Not relishing the idea of passing several hours with him, 
with no means of escaping his vociferation, we oneemore gave him 
the slip, and descended the mountain. Soon, however, on^ooking 
back, we perceived the colonel in chase, his long lank form 
moving from rock to rock, and striding chasms, at which one 
whose legs were of ordinary length, would shudder. As he eame 
within hail, he set up a shout, and discovering that we had observed 
him, requested us to stop, as he intended to accompany m. On 
arriving at the base of the mountain, we perceived that the old 
soldier was shortening his strides, ns fio liad just overtaken a Ger- 
man gentleman and his wife, whom he had passed a short time 
before. 

Tetscher, a few miles from the Brebritche Thor^ is the first vil* 
lage of any magnitude in Bohemia on ascending the Elbe. Here 
we met an old soldier of one hundred and three yean of age. He 
had served mider Frederick the Great in his first campaigns. His 
mind was so nearly eztinguished, that he coidd not answer the most 
simple questions. He tepeated» bowev«r, Uie name of FMerick* 
as I npda soma iUiiimi to hit early life, the recollections of hia 
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youth being the only impreasion that remauiej upon his memory 
during his long txisicoce. He knew the value of money, and 
seemed very much stratified to receire it, bowing with liis head as 
we placed it in his band. This, with his recollections of bis ol4 
eommandeT, were tlifl only prooDi he gave of intellectually belonging 
to our spedm* It was « mdancholy tight to behold the ndad 
thai in tmaa, while hie Tieion and fiwme still retained nmeh of thehr 
originel Tigour^ 

Here we found that our boatmen had arrived from Schasdai^ 
and embarking, we were eoon moving down with the cnrrent Not 
a elond was in the heavens, and through a transparent atmosphere 

the aun was shedding a flood of golden light upon precipicCf 
mountain, hill, und valley. The banks ul ihe Elbe are in the 
highest degree picturesque, varying from plain to nioujituiii, with 
rocks of every variety of form, now partially obscured by foliage, 
and again revealing their steep clifis, whose ruggcdness was soAen* 
«d by the jncllow light which teemed to penetrate it. 

Near the boondary of Saxony we discovered the form of a pro> 
fie. projecting its huge nose and lips beyond the cliff to which it 
was attached. To this the boatmen for more than a eentory have 
given the name of Augustus the Strong* concerning whom many 
tSaxons speak with the enthusiasm yon observe in a Fkrinan» when 
looking at the monuments of the grand Monarque, As the court 
of Augustus was ihu most splendid in Europe after that of Versailles, 
they have paid a compiiment to the French king, by aaiiiing another 
profile about twenty miles below it, Louis the Fourteenth. A third 
which resembles a female, they call the wife of Louis. Whetiier 
this is a representation of the Spanish Maria Theresa, or of Madame 
de MaintenoUi neither our boatmen nor my companions could in- 
Ibfm me. It was probably intended as a compliment to the latter, 
M the fbrmer died some six or seven years before Augustus ascend- 
ed the throne. Could that much loved mistress and wife have 
■ceo It, she would not have felt elated, unless her picture which 
we see in the Loifvte, has derived most of its beanty irom the 
flattery of the artist. 

At Schandau where we arrived at sunset, we found new travellers, 
waiting for the morning light, to continue their rambles. Wishing 
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to pass near the celebrated fortress of Kdnigvtein, we ordered ear 
carriag-e to meet m at Pirna^ and at an early hour cmbErked on 
lioard of our bar^e- K ^ii rstcin, the "virg^in jortr( «s" as llir ^.«x- 
onn s'tvie it, for it has iiovi r In-cn Inken, ]•? prrhaps the only ov.v in 
Europe which can be called inipregriabie. Formerly! foreigners 
were permitted to visit it, bnt a short time sioce a law was passed, 
Ibrbiddiog the admiasion of eTerjr one whose birth was doI is 
Baxony. As I was thus prevented from examining its interim; 
way brief deseription will be that which I receired from my guide* 
who has frequently visited iti and from several Saxons who are 
vety fiuniliar with its eonstmction. The mountain on which it 
stands is 15X10 feet above the level of the Elbe. Hie Ibst half of 
the ascent the angle is at least 00 driirrrs. On nearly three of the 
Fides, for it is in the form of a paraih losrram, a huge preripice of 
8a)ul stone rises G4X) feet hii^her, and in no part of it is it less than 
three hundred. A winding path leads to the fortress, which is 
ascended with great difficulty, and this is entirely commanded by^ 
the garrif^on within. Around its edge is a lofty wall, which eren 
one who had gained the summit of the rock» would find impossible 
to sumount It eneloses a tract of many acres that is always in 
a high state of cultivationt and whieh ordinarily yields svffieieni 
produee to support a garrison of 000 men.* At an immense ex- 
pense, a well has been excavated through this roek, to the depth 
of eighteen htindred feet, which yields the purest w aler. Tlie 
walls are suniriently extensive to mount seveial thousand pieces 
of cannon, thoii<rh n hundred are sutlieient to rommantl the plain 
which spreads below. No enemy can approach securely within 
three miles of it. When Napoleon iirst conquered Saxony, he 
oidered several engineers to ascend the Liliensteiut a mountain 
dine miles distant, on the opposite side of the Elbe, to ascertain 
whether it was practicable to make any impression upon the for* 
tress* They found, however, that their balls fell without produdag 
any effect, and after two days* trial they abandoned the undertaking. 
Unless the steam guns of Perkins should be found to possess a 

* By supplying the loldiers with wives, I see nuUuog to pitsveot it* beui^ 
dtfandfld against atiflge for^centories. 
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much greater propelling power than powder, It will probably for- 
ever roiuaiii Hiipre^able. As Napoleon could not lake it, he or- 
dered tin- king to deliver it un to him, or give him three millions 
of fix didiars. H<; ehosr the latter, as hi^^ rr2rnl'a, and all the chef- 
d'oeuvres of his gallery, had been previously removed thither. 
A girrison of six hundred men are always stationed here, to pre* 
vent surprise, as it is not more than ten miles from the Austrian 
boundary* 

The Tiew of this fortresst as you approach it, la very imposlog* 
The form of the mountain is unlike any other in Europe, tho^e of 
Saxon Swltscrland excepted. Its lofty wall of rock exhibits much 
of the artificial construction of that erected by the engineers 

around the summit. As we passed below, I could distinctly see 
with a glass the senlineLs paring its ramparts, and even with the 
naked eye, could just perceive gleams of light reflected iroin their 
muskets, though the men had dwindled to Lilliputians. 

At Fima is one of the principal lunatic asylums of Saxony. 
For neatness and diitcipUne, it is excelled by few on the continent. 
The patienta are about one hundred and thirty in number, two-thirds 
of whom are men. Most of the; females, as the attending physician 
informed me, had lost their reason from disappointed lore. As thia 
passion is said to be more deep and lasting in Germany than In any 
other country on the continent, it is not periiaps surprising Aat it 
has thus all'ected the minds of so large a proportion of the suflcrers. 
Here is a machine desiirned to lessen the j)ressurc of blood on the 
brain. A platform, in ihe form of a bed, is attached to a cylinder, 
which, by means of wheels and ropes, is made to revolve with 
greater or less rapidity. The patient is placed upon this, with 
his feet at the extremity. A rapid revolution gives a far more ac- 
celerated motion to the feet than the head, and causes the blood to 
fly to the former. In most cases, this motion affords the patient 
great relief. In those which are very violent, they resort to baths, 
of which there Is a great variety. In some, the water is thrown 
from a tube, the size of the stream being lessened or Increased at 
pleasure. If this produces no eilcct, the invalid is made to sit up 
in the bath, wlivn s( vera! large buckets of water arc dashed upon 
his bead. The electrical shock of this element, coming as it 
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■ometUnet does (tcm the height often feet, hti ta emy iattoee 

ftfTorded toine relief. This riolent shork, is always succeeded by 

an agreeable sfiisalion. and for a time llio patient is easily erovc ru- 
ed. Motit oi tiic persons in thi^^ asyluio are deranged but ou one 
subject; on all others they are perfectly rational. 
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LETTER XXa. 

Driipbii, 1898b 

Thb GymntsU of the north of Gemany, aro «nion? the most 
interwtiiig features of the litentore of this country^ They have 
long been considered superior to thoii of any other part of Eu- 
rope ; and at no period within the last century, ha?e they enjoyed 
a higher reputation, than at the present time. It is at these insti- 
tntions that the foundation has been laid for that fiime, which so 
many of the savanut of this country have acquired ; and it is to 
tliem that the unirersitics are indebted for their extensive reputa- 
tion. No part of Germany hag equalled Baxony in its system of 
classical education ; and no where have the gynuia.sia alUiiued that 
elevated character, which they hnve lonjr exhibited in this little 
kingdom. It is true that Prussia within a few years has greatly 
improTed her classical schools, and is rapidly adi-ancing towards 
that excellence, which you so often observe while examining the ' 
institutions of her southern neighbour. Some few of her schools 
may almost challenge a comparison with those of Dresden, Mcis* 
•en, and Leipiig; 8til]» as a nation, she is decidedly her inferior. 
This results from her great extent; for the literary wants of a 
country, limitsd in territory and population, are much more under 
the eye of the government, than those of a nation like I'ru.ssia, 
which Bpreada over more thau seventeen degrees of longitude- 
Her monarchs since the time of Frederick the First, hnve b^ en «»o 
much occupied with national aggrandizement and war, as to have 
very little time to devote to the literary improvement of their sub* 
jects. Frederick the Great re-organized the Academy of Berlin ; 
but he did little to improve the unirendties and gymnasia of 
P^ruBsia. Sinee the accession of the present king, more has been 
efleeted to adrance the liteimture of that country, than had been 
done for half a century before ; and although inferior in this 
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respert to Saiony, urul jx rliaps to Weimar, ia proportion to her 
extent aiul population, she cau claim the first rauk among the 
remaining states of Germany. 

Southern Germany (I here except WUrtemberg and Baden*) is a 
century behind the north, not only in her sehools and unlrerti- 
« tiest but in every thing .whidi raitei mu on llie seale of inleUoctoal 
enstence. The late king of Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph* in iIm 
latter yean of his reign, hy increasing the salariet of the inatme- 
tera, did much to improve the gymnasia of his country, TW 
witliin five years, their incomes were so limited, that few men of 
talents would embrace this profession ; and the few that from 
poverty or other causes were compelled to pur.'^iic it, received invi- 
laiions to fill the vacancies in the gymnasia of the north, as soon 
as they had acquired cmincnrc. The present king-, Ludwia; Karl 
Augustus, ia making every cflbrt to elevate the intellectual charac- 
ter of Bavaria ; and there is reason to hope, notwithstanding the 
^ opposition of the priests, that in a few years he will he able to 
place the learned schools of his kingdom on the same footing witl& 
those of the north. The gymnasia of Austria, are sncfa as one 
would anticipate from a soTereign, who declared to one of the 
literary men of his empire, that ** he did not want any learned 
men, he only wanted good subjects" or in other words thoae who 
would remain perfectly submissive, and pay without a mormttr 
the cxorbitiint taxes which are imposed upon thrni. 

Durinfr mv residence in Germanv, I have visited manv of these 
institulionij, particularly tliose of Saxony. The re^lal k^^ which 
will here be made resj)eeiin<( them, are in many respects appli- 
cable to those of a superior character, in most of the northern 
states, hot more particularly to those of this little kinrrdom. The 
word gymnasium as is well known, literally denotes tiie place 
where gymnastic exercises are taught. »In the Spartan schools of 
this character, the youth were accustomed to run, wrestie, and 
perform other athletic amusements, to giro to their bodies that 
•trength and vigour, so indispensably necessary to ancient war- 
fare. In Athens and Rome, similar schools were established; but 
to them were united a corresponding- improvement of' the mind. 
Here their most distintruished philosophers ami rhetoricians care 
their lectures ; and here those young men were educated, who 
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were at a subsequent period to fill the mott important offices in 
civil and military alVairs. In Germany, the word gymnasium i* 
applied to those schools, where the youth who are designed for 
the univtrtilies, noure their preptratory education. In some ol' 
them* gymiiMtie eiercises are porraed with ardour ; but in moil 
of tficm thief hkwe celtted entirdj. 

Theee edioole oiwe tbeir modern origin to the Refonnation^ 
VomiBateljr kir die canee of literatnfe, If elanehthon and Lnther 
aaw the neeeiiilj of providing other meani of education for their 
oouBlrymen, than those which had previously existed. To thia 
subjccL they devoted much of their attention; and through theif 
influence^ the funds of the moMaHicrics which had been confiscated 
by the dnkcs and electors of the north, were appropriated to thii 
object. Hence arose many of the universities and gymnasia o£ 
this part of Germany, which at that period were so well endowed* 
Aat they liare eontinned bumSng and shining lights to the present 
timet vnd promise to enlighten millions yet unborn. To this event 
we must impute much of the intelleetual superiority of the north 
to the south of Germany. In whMrer light an enHgh^ned 
Gatholie may riew the expulsion of the monks and the feonfisea^' 
lion of tiieir property, he will be forced to acknowledge, that s 
great temporal goud liu8 resulted froru it« 

The pymnasia of this countr)' are divided into two classes ? 
those which arc private, where the boys arc constantly under the 
eyes of the instniciera, who live with them in the same edifice ; 
nnd those which are'pnbHc, and which are established in Uie large 
towns, where the youth reside in the ei^» and recite and attend 
lectures at the gjrmnasinm. The laat class are frequently called 
sehools, with an appropriate nsteSt sometimes still retaining that 
of the patroiT saint of the ehurdi near which they are situated.' 
The instmetion, howerer, corresponds' so nearly with that of tho 
mure ]H i vatu iastitutions, that they will here be included under IImt 
same name. 

At the head of these i( hoois is a Rector, or President, and a 
Conrector, or Vice-President. The instructcrs are divided into 
two classes, Ober uni Unier Lehren^ literally, upper and under 
teachers. Before an instmcter is permitted to occupy a waal 
phee, he b exminid liy iho M^tn^t Comminum^ which ctm-' 

SO 
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Bjsts of the professors of the university who lecture on those sub- 
iects which arc taught in the gymuu.^imn, and ul ihe diri rtors of 
thr trymnasinm. The first class of teachers must have uiaiU' ^;iinh 
progress in the department in \v)iirh they desire to teach, a- u» he 
qualified to i^'wv Icctiirca at one of tiic universilieg. The second 
class must have a thorough kno\rlcdge of their particular province. 
If to instruct in Greek or Latin, for enmple, they are letiaired to 
be familiar with the principAl writerB, «nd to pomeu « critlcii 
knowledge of theee language!. The tame mlnttle atqqahitaaeo 
with tiheir departmentay ia neeeiaary In the other biandieo of in- 
•traction. The exandnatioB laata Awe or nz hoaii» and if iomA 
qualified, they are permitted to fill ihe ?ncioit plaeeof Rrter Lekrer 
in any of the gymnasia whieb is oflerad to them. "The aalariea oC 
the Rectors in Prussia, vary from one thousand to twelve hundred 
dollars ; those of the Conrectors are somcu hai smaller. The first 
class of teachers receive from seven to nin* hundred, the second 
from three to -is Imiidred, though this varies much v illi the funds 
of the institution, as well as willi the size of the city in whirh \h«t 
gymnuBta are situated. The former class are required to in^truci 
the studenta twelve, the latter twenty-four hours per week. Thef 
also increaae their incomes, by giving private inatniction to Ihoao 
children whose parents desire it. 

' The boya uanally enter these inatitntions firom nine to thirteen 
years of age, and remain from five to seven yean» in proportion 
to tlie improvement they have made. The first two or three yean 
are devoted to acquirixig a knowledge o£ Greeks Latin* and mathe- 
matics ; in which they are drilled with a minuteness of intellectual 
discipline, which 1 have never seen in ilic uiJier schools of Europe. 
The succeedinfj^ years are passed in jnirsuing history, ancient and 
modern geography, Fren'ch literature, Latin and Greek exvgv^i^. \c. 
To ac(]uire a thorough knowledge of these languages, they arc taught 
to write and speak Latin, and in some of the institutions to write 
Greek. Subsequently, they translate from Greek into JLattn, and 
sometimes from Latin into Greek* AU the cimversatioi^ wlifn 
the recitation is dasstcal* is then held in Latin* The boya wiile 
Latin prolegomena to the ode or book they are reciting, which is 
first criticised by their companions, and then by the professoiw 
The desire of victory that yon ollen aee in the otjectioiM whieb 
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the ziT&l scholars bring against the individual to whose dissertation 
tiiey have listened^ aa well as the ingenious defence which he makes, 
ealls forth a Utenuy enthinium in these combats, which would 
eidla the admiiakion of anjr one, who had seen only the giaaumr 
aduMla of onr eounliy. In some caaea, they write Latin poetiy* 
by translating an ode of Klopatock or Schiller, or if ihey are the 
InTonritaa of A|n>]]o, they present their own eflbaiona In Latin 
TersOb "Rieae are publicly read by the anthon, and eriticised by 
their companions, and then by the insUiicter. Those who do not 
possess this talent, write Latin prose, which is read and examined 
Blinutely by their companions. The instiuchTS often dictate to 
them pnssasres from thv poetical and jirosaic \\ orks oT iht (m rman 
classics, which they translate into Latin. They ai-e then required 
to read it, and one aAer another is called upon to point out the 
defects which exist in the translation, giHng his renr^nns in Latin. 
By puraoing this eonrae for serefal years, yon will easily per- 
eeive that they naiat attain m knowledge of the granunatical stnie- 
tore of that language, mknown in moat countries. Aceordin|^y, 
yon dfaieoTer that moat Gemin students speak it with great 
fluency and correctness. 

The same severe disdpKne is pursued In other languages, though 
in none excepting the French, do they arrive at a similar degree 
of excellence, it not being tliought necessary to spuuii. eitlicr Greek 
or Hebrew. 

In tlie languages, they read a part or the whole of Euripides, 
the Iliad and Odyssey, Xenophon, Herodotus, Demostlu nes, Aris- 
tophaace, 6lc Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Quintilian, Tacitus, Livy, 
dec some of the French classics, and a few books of the Old Tea- 
tament in Hebrew. In mathematics, they study arithmetic, geo* 
metiy, trigonometry, conic sections, spherics and logarithms. In 
few, if any, of these institutions, are natural phlkeophy, chemis- 
try, botany, and mineralogy, pursued ferther than to become ac- 
quainted with the great outlines of these sciences. 

Theological instruction is given twice a week, to which two 
hours are appropriated. Nicmcyors ukuiucI of thculoiry is more 
used than any other. This is studied and recited by the ssludents, 
who afterwards receive an explanation or illustrations iruin the 

instnicter. The school is divided into six or seven classes, in 
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addition to thofic pf Hebrew and French, for all the icholars do 
not study the^e Inngua^cs. ^V]len one of them dues not maintain 
his proper standing, he descends to the class immediately below 
the one of which hs was a member. You find, it u tme^ mmm 
who do not make great progress, for duneee exist here, ■■ weD 

in oitm eomtriee. Yon obeenro however an enthunannp an in- 
teUeetnal dIeeipUne, and a profieienejTi which* ao &ras ny know* 
Mge eitanda, yon will find In the achools of no other eonntiy* 

The great anperiorily of these inatitnllons, reauhs fini froai Aa 
exegetleal mode of instraelifMii* The remarks I hare made en iUm 
subject in reference to the universities, are equally applicable to 
the gymnasia. It is true that exegesis is not purtutti iierc with 
ihc samf ardour as in those institutions, for this is impossible while 
laying the foundation of an education. It is pursued howerer 
to a greater degree than in most universities of other countries^ 
eren of Europe. This mode of studying tlirows a charm around 
classic literature, which makes it ahnosC a fciry land to a stuisot. 
With us **the dull hard lesson Is trammed doivn word by word.** 
■ntil the itodenl oUan hales Us Hoiacet at maA as ever Byimi 
did* In iktmfin didl translatiotts which wa makeinonr ffammar 
icboolt and edieges, all the «* lyric flow" of the poet ia lose We 
read the language, and often translate H into words coiiesponding 
with those of the original, but the impression made on the mind of 
the student in usually so indistinct, tli;it he uoiulertt liovv any oae 
can compare aiifitnt with inodera poetry. Why is this? It is be- 
cause his previous education has not qualified him for Ircliiig tlic 
beauties of the author he is perusing. He lives in a country whose 
religioBt laws, goremmeot» state of society, customs, philosophy, 
language, natural features, in one wordi almost every thing bvt 
the heavenly bodlea wbidi illumine it, present a diftreni aspeet 
firom those of Greece and Rome, How cotdd one of Kapoleon*s 
guftid haye understood the retreat of the ten thousand* if he had not 
proTlously become acquainted with the annour^ marches, mode of 
fighting, and eTolutions of Uie ancient world : how could Nelson 
hSTe comprehended the battle of Salamis, from merely a knowledge 
of modern naval tactics ? 1 liavc seen many intelligent Europeans, 
who ahhougli they liavo had almost daily opportunities of studying 

^titutipns for y^rs, were still unaj^le to compirehend the 09^ 
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ture of ihcir influence on society. How often do we see French- 
men, even when Shakspeare U presented to them, unable to dis* 
cover ita beauties, when only a ehannel of twenty miles separates 
Ibem from that land, where ahnost every heart beats to the sound 
ofbis lyre. If our eontempoiariea find it so difficult to underataiad 
•or natioiial character and literature, because they will not for the 
tinw lose their local feelingSt and adopt those of the country whose 
institntioas orliteratnre they ore examining, how is ft possible for 
us to comprehend ancient authors without a previous knowledge of 
every thing reluting tu tlic morui, political, religious, and natural 
character of Greece or Rome? 

Without a minute acquaintance \vith ancient Greprc, rrtoH of the 
life, the beauty, aiid the sublimity of her poetry disa])|)eurs. The 
nraid wanders over the pages of its bards, without being much ear 
Hgliteikotf, the heart never feels those exquisite allusions and com? 
fariss— I which.arose in the poet's mind, when contemplating the 
cemty of his birth* To sneh an eye some of the noblest creatlooe 
«f Aedaa genias, some of the brightest conceptions of uninspired 
poesy ate almost withoot form and colourless. . The vale of Tempo 
pressnts no move loveliness, than one of our westen prunes } 
ihe temples of their deities are as destitute of beauty, as a Chinese 
pagoda, or the residence oi" JuuL'^cmaut. While stuJ) ing the 
pac:^ of Homer, he feels as Byioii liid when looking at tlie political 
degradation of the classic land of that poet | 

"Tit Grsoc^, bat living Greece no more.** 

to liim every ohject is inanimate, and he turns from the pcrusul of 
the bard who has been the delight of more than one hundred p^onc- 
rations to read the ephemeral rhymes of the day ; and in their 
jingle he perceives more melody ; andin their comparatively insipid 
thought he finds more feeling and energy, than in the verse of him, 
who has been the wondeV of ages. 

Why is this great diflerence between a German and an AmerU 
can youth t There is as much of the grand and beautiful in onr 
aatnral and poetical world, as in his. We are not less susceptible 
to the 'influejQce^of real or ideal loveliness. Our minds and our 
Jiearts are as ;nuch excited a j;)eru:iul of Ilamlet, the Midsuii^ 
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mer*! Night Dream, or Cooraa, m Us by Wtmk or Walleaitfiii, or 

Obcron. The difference is this. He reads Homer with the eye 
of a Grecian \\\\o is, hnuiliar with its society, and with the thoughts 
and actions ol tlic heroic age; we penise the Iliad wiih view* 
formed solely hy the manners and feelings*, and systems of the 
nineteenth century. The former by his previoua studies, has beoi 
able to transport hioBBelf to a distant age and people^ while we, 
standing at the distance of nearly three tbouand jrean, lo«k vith 
tbe feelings we have acqniied from our pecoliar edniBatiflO» ttt • 
eomitry whicli seems indefinitely lemotet To liiiBi the rieg* of 
Troy is a living reality, and the eharaeters of fiopliodes» iBsehjlao 
or Euripides, are aU embodied. He shares In enry passioii wUcb 
they fedi for ho is a speetator of their sufferings ; their joys, thor 
deliTeraoce relieve hiin from a distress, almost as real, as if be had 
been their contemporaries. To him they are living bein^, acting 
their appropriate part on the great theatrf of life : to us llirv are 
but sf>r( trcH, dimly seen through the night ofaffes, and flitting be- 
fore lis in forms so indistinct, as to leave fcAV traces uf their exist- 
ence upon our memories. Tiiiii is not fancy ; it is no Utopian sys- 
tem of education* but one which has long existed in Germany* 
The admirable commentaries which are within the reach of evoqr 
stodsnt, and abstracts of which are made the text book of oroiy 
gymnaslnm, and still more the superior chancter of the instmcteiSa 
whose research and unwearied appIiesHoiMnable thorn to explain 
Ihe most difficult passages, in a satislaetoiy manner to the stndenf a 
mind, give the ezistenees of the poetic world of Gieece that reality, 
which we assign to the characters of Tasso or Shakspeare. With 
bucii assistance, his enthusiasm is soon excited ; lie wanders through 
ancient Greece with enlightened guides to explain to him every 
natural or moral, every religious or political feature of the cctuntry. 
He becomes as familiar with its rivers and lakes, its mountains 
and valleys, as with those of his native land, and though inhabit- 
ing a distant kingdom, the men who fived in the histories of 
GreecOi or in the songs of her bards, become the companions of his 
mmd. 

There is another advantage which these inAitutions enjoy over 
those of every other country ; die admirable subdivision of meBlal 
labour which iivislUe la aU of thorn. So much has been said oa 
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this gubjee^t, in ray remarks on the universities, that it will not be 
repealed here. Our country is so deiective in this respect, so satis- 
fied are we to continue in the same beaten track, in which our fore- 
fiitbera walked, that I cannot avoid alluding to some of the other 
defects which exist in the grammar schools of our country. Most 
of these InstitationSt parttcukrly in the northern states, have but one 
instmeter, whose province it is to educate young men for the col- 
leges and uniTersities* The gnunmatical instruction in Latin and 
Cheeik, as ftr as they are acquainted with It, in geography and 
nmtharaaticB, in one word, in every thing that hi.required for ad- 
mission into our literary institutions, is taught by them. In each 
of the gymnasia of Germany, liowerer, there arc from eight to 
twelve instructers, to each of whoni a different department is as- 
signed. Here are usually from two to three instructers in Greek, 
and as many in Latin. On<; devotes his time almost exclusively to 
ihe grammatical constructionr of the language, one or more to 
the literatttre< As each has his parlicular province, and that of 
limited extent, he arrlTes at an excellence in his own department, 
which is rarely seen in other schools. Some of the instructers 
fasTea reputation for classical literature, which extends throughout 
Germany. The names of Thiersch, Crusius, Bomemann, and 
others, are universally known here, by the editions and translations 
of the classics which they have pubUslicd, and the laiiit ui ilie for- 
mer many years since reached our shores. It is no very unfre- 
quent thiriL*^ for nu ii fhus t!i linfruished, tu receive invitations to the 
vacant chairs of the uuivcrsjities, and which they do not always 
accept, as tiiay find the situations they 011 so desirable. They 
view this as an emplojrment for life, one which is so much respect 
ed, in which tliey act so well their parts, that they are perfectly 
satislied. With us, on the other hand, most of our Instmcters are. 
young lads, green from a college, where to say the most, they hare 
never acquired a very thorough knowledge of classical, or of any 
other literature. They riew these schook as mere resting places 
from the &tigue which always attends a young mim in indigent 
circumstances, while acquiring an education. The two ur three 
years passed at such schools, form a mere episode to all that is de- 
sirable in their cxisLt nee. The n;rrat object before them is their 
future profession. This is the ail-engrossing thought, and whether 
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they acquire an exegcrfcal view of the works which are ttndled 
under their directioOt and stUl more, whether their pupils pursns 
the classics in this manner, is nrelja subject of inqiriiy. As soon 
as they have by rigid eeonomy, sared « sufficient sum to enable 
them to support tfaemselTes two or three years in studying a pro- 
fession, they leave these schools, to be guided by some other incfi- 
▼idual, who has just termmated his collegiate oourse. In tins 
manner, our youths are handed over to die gmdanee of one and 
another, often not mnch older than themselreSf altogether deatitate 
of that experience, so necessary to render the path of knowledge 
easy and drliL^liituL* 

I am aware that the northern states of Germany have been three 
centuries in bringing their schools and universities to their present 
degree of excellence, and that I shall be answered with the provcris 
that Rome was not built in a day, a proverb which has done motis 
injury to our country by depressing a noble entbustasmi and by 
crushing rising effort, than all the good which was ever derived from 
die adhges of our sages. Had it been applied to the enterprise sf 
our merchants and farmers, where would have been the thousiands, 
ol veHsuls, whose sails are now whitening every ocean and rivtr; 
"wlirre the countless towns and villages that now^ extend from the 
AtiuntK 10 the Mississippi; where that enterprise, which putting 
forth all \tH powers, has almost rendered our country the hive of 
the world ? Rome, it is true, was not built in a day ; n couitiy 
whose resources and power will soon be greater than Rome was 
in the days of Augustus, hfts risen into ezistence, which new besfs 
to more proportion to what ^e was a century ago, than the eak 
to the acorn from which it sprung. Shall we not then do soms- 
thing for the mind ? Shall all our efforts be confined to canals, to> 
wheat, cotton, and tobacco, and tlie intellectual character of our 

* The remarks T have mads on the rabjcet of edacation, were written is 
Germanyin the jcan 1836 and *S6. Whenever they leflMr to our eemSij^ 
ffaey allude to the state of edueatioa in the United State* as it eziated ia 
1083, when I went to Europe. It givee me bo little pleasara to difeover 4NI 
my return to my'tiative eonntiy, after an abseoee of four yean, that so modi 
Baa been done to impfovo tho meana of educatioa. . M ai m e. OoggswA aad 
Baateoft, in jatfodoeiag the OymnaiinDi mto tho United Stalae, have cob- 
Itered abtewing on their nativelaad, which ahould^be giataAd^ A i m e si heiod 
. ' by every oa^whongfioeshiitsproflp«ity. 
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eonntry not be elerftted ? If we will nanifiMt ^ same energy in 

providing the materiel of literature, that we have exhibited in 
plivHical improvement, the time will not be far distant, when we 
tihhll be as inucli respected by the nations of Europe for our litera- 
ture, aa we now are for that enterpriBUkg fpiiity which £onM WO 
•tiiloDg a iMture of oiir ehmctir* 
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LETTER XXIIL 

Leipzio, — — 18SW. 

I SENT yon, some time wince, an account of the churchca of 
Prussia. I will now, in compliance with your request, give you 
a sketch of the present state of religion in the north of Gennany, 
eonfiniDg my remarksy howeyer, to the Protestant dmrchcs ; as I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with the Rhine provinces* SiMa* 
and Prussian Poland, where the Catholics principally reside, to 
answer your inquiries respecting them In a satlsfiictory manner* 
It win not be In my power to draw as full a picture as yon wiH 
anticipate, for various reasons. There are no statistics which throw 
any light upon this subject. The (^enTlalls, also, hare no common 
ground of lielief, there being almost as manv difTerent creeds, as 
there are profei^sors of theology. When inquiring of individuals 
belonging to each of the two great theological parties, yon are aW 
embarassed by often receiving directly opposite opinions on die 
present state of rationalism and supematuralism. VThat is white tl 
Halle or Gottingen, for example, Is as black as Tartams at Berlln,and 
Tiibingen, and vice versa* Again, as to matters of mera fiict and 
calculation, particularly In relation to religious statistics, the 
Germans know little or nothing. I have never louml a prolessor, 
or clerjryman, or student, who roiiKl tell me what proportion the 
orthodox party bore to their opponents. I have put this question 
to at least fifty of them, and the invariable answer was ; it is impos- 
sible to ascertain. Another serious obstacle has been my feeble 
health, which for many months, has prevented me from examiniag 
thu subject as minutely as was my intention. It will be necessaiy 
for me to Introduce this subject, by alluding to some of tfaoea 
caues which have covered iiortfaem Germtoy with a skeptidaa 
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MM gM MwJ, tea WM «fer Wiible in any odier Protestant country. 
Thii subject is so extensive, that it would require a vulume, 
kifitcacl of a letter, to do it justice. 

The enthusiasm which was awakonod l)v the Refon nation, was 
felt over all the north ol (Imnany, and heJore the death of Luthert 
several millions had renounced their belief in the Roman Catholic ' 
religion. Daring his life, he was able to control the ehweh, bf 
that inilaence which ilhistrious menv wlio stamp their chanctera on 
the age in which they live, always exert on inferior minds. Hie 
bookf wliich eontained the great principles of Lnther's erced» 
were regaided as standarda o^ appeal long after hia death* and at 
the doee of the aizteenth century, theoreltcal I«ntbenniim was a 
necessary qualification for admission to the desk. In the early part 
of the seTenteenth, the thirty years* war commenced, wliich con- 
tinued until nearly tlic uiiiiille of that centur}'. The desolation 
which flowed from the efforts of the Austri iiis to annihilate Pro- 
teslaniism, united most of the northern Germans in their hatred of 
papacy, but did little to elevate their religious character. A mere 
theoretical belief in the doctrines of the Lutheran chufch, sncceeded 
that ardent piety whidi distinguishsd the RefonnerSf and menji^of 
their followers ; and in the year 1060^ the north of Grermany was 
as deficient in religions eflbrt, as it had been distinguished for it a 
centory before. 

The corrupting tendency of war is perhaps not greatert than ibe 
deleterious influence that it exerts on the literature of a country 

which id the scLiic of it3 ravages. This was most distinctly visible 
in the uiiiv( r.^iiics of the noilh ol (icrmany, during this period. 
The spirit wliicli Mclanrlithon had rousi tl amonf^ the youth in the 
pursuit of Greek literulure, and the almost equal excitement pro- 
duced by Luther among the theologians, on the subject of exegesis^ 
had principally ceased. An electoral command procured by the 
infinence of Spenery was necessary, to introduce ezegetical 
lectures at the university of Leiptig. lliis writer sayst tliat he 
knew theologisns who had been six years at a nniyersityt who had 
not heard one ezegetieal course. Tlie dogmatical theology of this 
period was confined to their approved books of fiuth, and the study 
of ecclesiastical history had entirely ceased, the disputes between 
tiie Calvinists and itutherans occupying all tiieir liiougiita. bpener, 



ifthte ftbimU&HU flMib Ifcal in die tdMitli Ltiiiiit ta^M^ 
ChfMkfltnlf«MdHete*irii0f<er$ iMtiBllie«dTMltiei,pliiio]ogy' 
wai •Imoflt valmowm and Aat latiiy. of A« tbcobgiMi M 
idawUMd the If tw TmtMicnt ia Ghreek, MttBOTv G«i1mi4 end 
other*, gire • rinikr Mcoont of tfM itMe of theology at Ihot thoou 
In such a period of «peeulatiTe theology, Spener appeared, and 
by hig unrcmilteJ eflbrls and ardent piety, was the means of exert- 
ing a greater influence over Germany, than any man who had 
appeared in the church since the days of Luther. His parents, 
who were rery religious, sent him to the university of StrasborK 
where he attended the leetores of Sebastian Smith and Dfenhaoer ; 
end he afterwards proceeded to Beale, to study Hebrew with the 
oeMnotedBiBtorC inieeo^ howiiiafiledlo FkoiikfiMt»ivhen^ 

Imm Ibt Nligloiie edUlealkNk Heiohio pefliUoiitn immbIM 
to beiif fail iddmMii ond Cmt nuiml froint B atiftit on Iho Mib|ecf 
of fellgloa. neae, ee well ee Ue celeehetieel leetoM, eg e tt o t 

not a little opposition throughout Oermany. Spener defended 
himself by appealing to the faith of the Lutheran church. The 
uniTersity of Kiel examined this subject, and declared itself in 
&yourof these assemblies, as being in the highest degree useful in 
yaramoting religion. In 1675^ he published his work fia dcsidcriot 
Id which he states, that ** the magistracy are to some extent destj" 
ialo of o. knowledge of Christianity — true piety hat often boea 
oppf eaao d o total reformatitti of the etorgy ie n eee i ei iy one tarn 
hudiyheoomoopteiehar wUhogoodeoMcience nwayp— chwi 
kid dledpolod llToa»** dee* dec Thio work prodneed o gml oen- 
fltfion throogkontOonnany : it wm wy eilemifoly tttoekedt«ii 
ke WM l oade d with approbrioot nemee. Several of the noiyern- 
ties, however, highly approved of it, and sent him letters, thank- 
ing and praising him for the course he had pursued. Dielefeld 
end others attacked liim, calling him an Antilutheran and a Pietist, 
and accused him of holding the oy)inion that theological studies 
were of no steiI without regeneration. To these charges Spener 
loplied in his .d^eneoie GoUe$stUikrAeUt which waa poMid 
with great inteioft. 
InlQM^kowifnppoiBftid oovtj^Mckerttlhoaden. WtkAm 
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city on the subject of religion. Saxony, at this time, was the seat 
of the Orthodox party ; a name assamed by those who oppoi>ed 
the Pietists, of whom Spener wnn rp^rarded as the leader. Here 
he directed the catechetical lectures, which had previously been 
entmaled to subordinate agentt. This step exposed him not a 
little to tha lidieiile of his opponents. In this manner he laboured 
five years, when he MCeiTed an invitation to the Nieholaa church 
of BoiUiii wbkh he acoepied, as the elector of Saxony was note 
Utile offended with him on eeeoont of hie eazneal meaner of 
pieaehing* Belbre leaving Dreaden» howerer^ he eddreaaed e ^ 
letter to Aia priaee* admonishing him of the impropriety of hie 
eendue^ (for the eleetor hed deehurad that he would not miier Ue 
ehurch again,) and justifying himself for the course he had pur» 
sued* His efforts in Saxony were crowned with success, catechetical 
lectures being; introduced throughout the electorate, and exegelical 
lectures also in the university. Not a small number alno of the 
elergy and laity also embraced his opinions. In Berlin, (where 
hte eoatinned mtil his death in 1705,) he was very instrumental in 
proenring the appointment of Breishaupt and Franke» to the 
fiolhesofa' eheira of the mdveisitf of linUe* wl^ were fowiM 
ia 16M The exertione he hed made to persnede Frederiek II» 
el ect o r of Brandenhurf, eft erwe r da Frederick L king of P iisa ia , ) 
to found thet rival nnlTersily, the eppointmest of soeh distmgnished 
Pletiete es Fienke end Breishenpt, aa well ea the greet unpopo* 
larity of Spener, induced the professors of Wittenbc^rir to publish 
a work against him, in which ihey accused him of holding two 
hundred and sixty-four heretical opinions. Among these were 
specihed, that he taught that a holy life uas ncressary, in order 
to be a Christian ; that abstaining from the society of the world, 
was a means of attaining internal peace ; that he could learn 
much that was good from the Quakeie» Anabaptists, and Papiatei 
and AeleU who. were beptiesd were not reel Chiistiene. Afier 
kie deedi it beceme e qneetkm in eeoe of the naivenitiei, wkcther 
one eetdd my with propriety, kotna iSjpeaer. Fkolcssor Feekt» 
. al Beetoekt pvUished e pamphlet, db fteelitedEnee m e naenwn Hi 
Domimt; ead, in tUrty-fonr paragraphs, he kM|nired, wketker 
Aie eould be said of Spener, and he decided ^^tied non** Not* 
vithataading these decisions and accuBationa, the hours of etMca- 
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tion and eateehelicsl 1eetn«t eontimied to be heM, tM»t onty tn 

Berlin, but in very many of the cities and villages of Germany, 
and great luimbcrs embraced his opinions. 

Some time brforc liis death, Germany bcg^n to be divided into 
two prent parties, the Pietists and the Orthodox. As early as 
1686, while Hpener was residing at Dresden, some of the magistri 
Aeoiogitt, among whom were Anton, Schade, Arnold, and the 
subsequently celebrated Franke, united in publicly reading the 
Bible in the churches of Leipiig; Soon after thia» the latter 
^viilted SpeneTt and on hit retniii to the imiTenl^i be eataMiabed 
• €)oUegimm hfhHcum for the atudenta. Tfaia railed so nni^ 
oppoeilioiit aa to draw the attention of the court of Dreaden* Tlie 
•Air waa examineda when the oniTeraity decided that nolhfai^ 
prejudicial bad occnrred* Franke, however,^ was forMdes to 
bold these collegia^ althongh Schade was permitted to ronlinue 
them. His audience, which consisted of almost one hundred 
■tudent^, ^vas soon increased by threat numbers of the citizens, who 
refiorlf (1 to iliem for religious instruction. Schade, fearing that 
some disorder might arise from this great accession of auditorSf 
was induced to exclude the latter. The citizens, not being able to 
reaort to them any longer* established aimiiar unions for them- 
selves, firom which great distarbances arose. This gmve the 
Ortfiodox*groand for new opposition* The tiniFersitles of Letpng 
•ad Vtttenberg sent • united petition to the elector, raqnesting 
him to suppress Pietism, which was aoon done. The Fietisti 
wsfe compelled to gi?e np their claims to the stipends they had 
prevlonsly enjoyed ; and it was enacted, that wboerer held the 
MrbavuTt^sstunderif should hold no office, and testimonials of the 
good coruiuct of such, durinjr their residence at the university, 
were denied to tliem. One ol the young theologians, who had 
been for a tiiiie excluded from the defk, on account of hif Pietism, 
was permitted to enter it again, with the hope that he would 
refbrnw He then preached from the 8th of Romans, ** inaint^inTBy 
diet a penitent heart would percdve in itself a bearenly light, bf 
winch it would acknowledge Jesus Oiirist as its highest good in 
besTen and on earth." In consequence of this assertion, he was 
<mee more forbidden to enter the church. 

tiM press became rwtj active in this contrtversy. Benedict 
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Cupwwt in one of bis pamphletgy ctUs Sponer •*pne9Uam eedb* 
tempestaiem pacist ittrhonem religunUs^* At "Bthatt the 
elector forbade ell penoni officiatiDgf tt thoie religione oonfeieneee 

under a fine of one hundred guldens ; and in many other citiee 
great opposition was excited against them. In llaujburg, tlirce 
clergymen, Hordius, Winkleniaii, and NN inkier, had embraced the 
sentiments of Spener. They wore attu( ked by John Felleyer, in 
a pamphlet entitled ** A Warning lor the City of Hamburg, com- 
posed in baste» but grounded on the word of God." Hordius had 
distributed among his people a work of Poinett entitled the 
Wisdom of the Just." This Meyer attacked, professing to find • 
in it seven heresies ; among which were the Socimant Annenian, 
Qnaluriant frc .In this work our Lord^s prayer was recommended 
as a useful supplication for children ; but he affirmed, that they 
must be tought to praise God with the heart* that the heart must ^ 
be submissire to him, and that his giace must nourieh our soulsi 
must free us from transgressions, and keep us from sinning agaiml 
him in future. Meyer declared in his work, *' that it was the 
greatest degradation of the word of God, yea even a denial of it, 
to make conditions in the use of it.*' He also declared, that he 
felt in conscience bound to preach against Hordius, as an armnt 
deceiver and enthusiast. By his sermon, the inhabitants were so 
excited against the former, that he was compelled to leave Han»> 
burg, to escape from personal violence. A similar hostility to the 
Pietists was yisible in many of the other cities of Germany. 8tiU» ^ 
notwithstanding these persecutions, they gradually inereued in 
numbers and influence. 

Halle was, however, the principal seat of Pietism, where Fkank^ 
Anton, and Breithaupt, by their learning and labours, extended 
their influence throughout the north of Germany. They had all 
become personally acquainted with Spener, had attended his 
£rbau ungsstundeiit Siud emhiaccdhis atnlimcnts. Franke, before 
he was called to that universitv, was inviicd to one of the churches 
of Erfurt, where he established similar meetings. The clergy of 
that city immediately applied to the government to remove him, 
and he was ordered to leave the town in two days. A few hours 
after this, he received an invitation from Spener to visit Berlin. A » 
abort time after bis aniva], ha was also cbowa a piofesior of tl^ 
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msw \m\ren\if of Halle. Bzegetieal leetOMt were iatn>dM< 

soon cificr its foundation, and students resortetl to it from eFiefy 
part of GtriTKinv. AUhonffh Halle is l>ut a lew hours ride from 
the universities of Wiiu iiberg and Leipzig, this institution soon 
became » powerful rival of both of them. During the first thirty 
ymn of its existence, more than six thousand theologicai students 
were HmHliMi. Educated as they were, in the very heart of 
PMmIi mucy emlnrsced theee senliiiieBto, and thejr were that 
•HeaSled tbtongli Pnaia iod other parte of Oeneeay. Franke, 
who wee prefeeior of ezegeaie end Irameneiillca, pubfiehed Ui 
• mmmiMh ai leoUonem eer^iliNw earn end Ue th mvati om t§ 
libtic9, in wUeh he pointed oat eone of the emnre of Leihei'i 
translation. Tliis roused the opposition of the Orthodox. Meyir 
published a work against liirn, entitled, "the works of A. H. 
Frankc, a temptation of Satan." liut in spite of this and similar 
attacks, his eTre^etiral yiews were widely received and defended. 
In the university he excited new ardour for the study of exegesis, 
end established a collegium ariemiaht for those atndents who had 
already made coneiderable prog re aa in the langoeges of the East 
The Erhmam§99timimit end ooUtgia bUdka, were introduced bjr 
these profeMOffi in the unlTevelty-y who met regvlerljTt to pimjr tar 
the bleenng of Heeven upon tiieir emttone. The eflbrte ef 
Fknnke end faie eoe^jntorei to promote Ae eewe ef nUfioiiv were 
so traremitted, flitS long after his deediy BUDe eontiaiied to be the 
seat of Pietism. 

In all reformations, weak minds are apt to exhibit more feeling, 
and often an enthusiasm which borders on insanity. The crafty 
and the wicked, gladly avail themselves of such excitements, and 
to acquire distinction, they oflen endeavour to " ride the whirl- 
wind, and direct the storm.*' Genneiljr dnring this period was 
the theatre of more enthvsiasm« than any coantry of Enrope hed 
prerioesly w i t n esse d Ibr more than a oentmy. Sects arose in 
meny of the dtiee. and their leaders^ not enfreqnendyt aeted mem 
Wee the ca a didatee Ibr a hmatle esylmn, ihan tfie spiiitoal guidm 
•f the people. Among these, a aeet etyled ^la^iraaten,'* ap- 
peared in many of the towns, which professed to be inspired, 
whose leader, John Frederick Kock,a shoemaker, was enabled by 
the force of bis mind, and by his power of persuasion, to enrol 
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many of the i^orant among his followers. The Bnllerislk naA 

Evischen sects, loi raed by Ursula Muna iiuUcr, and her daughter 
Eva. They held, that if the heart was right with God, the 
outward conduct of an individual was a subject of uidirterence to 
kUeyes. Accordinglyt they indulged in the grossest licentious- 
nes:^, endeaTOvring to estabiiah u Muhomet^s paradise upon earth* 
The mother wis proseented» mad eondenined to death, sod cze« 
osted in ITOSti 

Tb» mosl extraTtgant of all these seets was the Roiisdorfiaii» 
■0 eafled from the town of Ronsdorf, where it originated ; and die 
fonader of whieh was Elias EUer, a ribbon weaver of that town. 

He declared that the new kingdom of Christ was near, and that 
the new Jerusalem woiild be estabHshed ai RonsdorL Ik- ju tjuired 
many followerg, ])ai tit ularly among the manufacturers, uiid was 
chosen burgeniu i^tcr oi that city. As his popularity incrcascdi 
he cauHcd two thrones for himself and hiti wife to be erected in 
one of the churches ; announced himself the stadtholder of Christ ; 
commanded thos€» who wished that their supplications riiould be 
heard* to ofler them in his name; dedaied that his ehOdren would 
inherit the kingdom of God ; and, when he appeared in the street^ 
had persons preceding him, who cried, Hosannah to him who 
comes in the name of Crod.'* One of the clergy preached against 
him, pronouncing him to be a deceiver. This so roused his 
indignation, that he excited the populace, who stormed and plun- 
dered the house of the clergyman, and drove hi rust If and hia 
iaaiUy out of the town. £ller died in 17dO, before any prosecution 
was brought against him.* 

The Fietists continued to exert a great influence in Germany* 
10 late as the ndddle of the last century. From that time, to 
1813, religion continually lost, and scepticism as regularly gained 

* For thii account of the origin and progress of Pietism, as well as of the 
fjinatiral sects, I nrn indf«btf*f1 to notes taken at onr offhr IrrtnreM which I 
attend I'd. whilf: residing at tin.- university of Berlin, l-or the remaining 
iniormiiliou relating to tlie causes which produced Uiis overthrow of religion 
in Germany, as well as the views given of the present statu of the opinionx in 
tills country, I am alone responsible. The facts which are stated, wero 
deriTed hy me principally from couversations with a great number of the 
preDMoni and other penons Mongiug to the ti(o gfcat Frotestant.eects 
wkUk'ww tiist ia Gamany ; tht Rataonilisli, ud tha Supematnralistiu 

6S 
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gtomid, UDtil ft idief in refcUtioii eeased to ^xitt anoi^ aoiC of 

tho litanti, iho elergf , aii4 the intelligeiit Idly; In no ttmaUf^ 
ozeept Fnnce> ihnt em reeeiTed the nune of Christum, hot 
unbelief exerted ft more extended influence : in no one bee it 

reigned with a more sbflolute swaf . 8ev«ral eftuses, peenliftr to 
German} , uuid J in hriiii^iu!; about this great revolution la rciigioa. 
These wili ii nv !)e sjxcilieil as succinctly as possible. 

One ul tilt iii '-t powerful was the influence of Frederick the 
Great. I'he enthusiastic admiration wliich that monarch felt for 
French literature, was spread by his example not only throii|^ 
Prussia, but through ftU the north of Germnny. The brilliant ter- 
ninfttionof theSileeienwftryand the eubtequent victories gained over 
Fronch, the RuMiftni and the Au»triftnft,««1sod him to the tibIl 
of the flivt toldier of the ege. Though the inhftbitants of thftt pert of 
Germany, west of Pmiaia, gained nothing from hie eonquest, they 
' derived not a little aatieliction from the lustre he ahed on the 
German name^ Whaterer he did was observed, whatever he said 
was repeated, with an interest and arJoui' ahaost bordering upon 
idolatry. He became in the eyes of the Germans the sun of the 
noriliern By>^t( in, uiid the influence of the 1 1( clurs and grand 
dukes of the north was invisible in the cfluigence of his fame. 
Frederick, who was as demrous of literary as of military renown^ 
re-modelled the Royal Academy of Berlin. To this inatitutioB ho 
invited distinguished men from various countries of Europe, among 
whom were not a small number of F^renehmev» many of whonit to- 
say the least, were distinguiahed for their disbelief in revelation. 
Seeptieism, at this period, was almost univefsal in F^ee; and of 
ft number of the most celebrated seeptics, Frederick became the 
literary friend and correspondent He invited Voltaire and others 
to Berlin, where the former was regarded with an admiration 
scarcely surpassed by that of his countrymen. The court, tlie 
capital, and not a small part of the nation, imitated tho monarch 
in his unbelief; and through his inliucnce the works of the French 
philoiophers soon became the intellectual and religious guides ef 
not a small proportion of the German literatL To embrace oeep- 
ticism openly, and to attack revelation, became a matter of course ; 
and all those who wished to gain the reputation of soaring abovo 
the prgndices of educfttioo» and of Hung in intellectiHi libeftyr 
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imitated the monartli uiul the pliilosophcr. The young, dazzled 
by the reputation of tlicir sovercigu, received him as a guide in 
theolutry well as in literature; until among thia dasn, uubelief 
became almost universal. 

English litan^tuie at Ibis lime began to attract the attention of 
ttw Itarned men of C^ennany. The works of the English philoso- 
phers who iovilshed hi the letter pert of the nxteeath, end the 
bsfnmSng end nuldle of the ieveateenth eentmy* wexe trwiilated 
and Tery extennTely pemsed. leige Bombera embreeed their 

emong the clergy and hlty. The phUosopbieel 
works of Hume appeared soon after their publication, in a Ger- 
man translation, and excited as much interest here as in En<r]amL 
They were the means of first tnniijii:; ihe attention of the iuimortal 
Kant, as the Germans call him, to the study of philosophy. This 
eelebreted anan, was a professor in the university of Konigsberg, 
where he ecqtiired a reputation superior to that of ' any individual 
that has appeared in Germeny sinee the time of Luther. Altheu|^ 
lie was never twenty miles distant from his native ci^, he wae 
able by tfie Ibree of his Intelleet and his logical aeumen> to efleet 
one of the greatest reTolutions of the human mind, within the 
history of man. In early life he had distinguished himself as a 
mathcmaiiciim. When Hume's pliiiosophy first appeared in Ger- 
many, he studied the English lang^uage, iimi he mi<rht read tliat 
writer in the original. As early as 1781, he published his cele- 
brated work, entitled, the "Critic of Pure Reason." For the first six 
years aiker its appearancet it ezeited little interest ; and the pub- 
IMier was about destroying the work* when an unexpected demand 
for U exhausted the edltiont and seTeial others, almoet as rapidly 
as they could be struck off. He was soon regarded as the great 
master of philosophy in this country. Lectures were delivered on 
his system in many of the universities ; and philosophers resorted 
to Konigsberg from all parld (1 (iormany, to sec this wonder of 
the age. Many of the German priiuu s sent the professors of their 
universities to converse with one whom the Germans almost idol- 
ixed. 

8ome of the cler^ expressed a wish to Kant, that he would 
pr e s en t to the world his sentiments on religion, which he had 
haiely alluded to In hui philoeophy. He accordingly published In 



1792, Im Religion witliia the limits of mere Reason.*' This wm 
Ukt fire applied to gunpowder. It shook the feith of a consider- 
able proportion of the clergy, who openly embraced his systeoy 
and enrolled themsehree nnder his banner. The novelty of ins 
■eDtimentSi the force of hia logic, and the boldnen of hia opinioiiSy 
deKghCed the Germans. For many years, the dominion be poo- 
aeaaed over tiie minds of his countrymen, waa not aorpaaaed by 
ihe aubsequent military aopremacy of Napoleon over their teni> 
*ory. 

Kant thought that his system was much superior to that of 
Chri'*t, nnd he spc alvs ol it as such in his works. From the won- 
derful siicce^f? which attended bis opinions, he as \\{ \\ a> liis. fol- 
lowers believed, that his new system of morals would beronie 
nnirersal, and supplant Christianity. After he had enjoyed, how- 
erer, for many yeava a dominion almoat absolute over the miiida 
of hia eouMrymen, aome of the younger pbilosopben ventiired 
lo enmine hia opiniona. Among othera Schnlie^ a teacher of 
phOoaopby in €iflitingen, exposed the ftUacy of hia aigtmeBts, . 
and the conlradictiona between the diflerent parts of hia ayatOM. 
The publication of his atrlcturea on the philosophy of Kant, gave 
a great shock to Ae reputation of the latter, and induced others 
to look at him with less admiration. In a few years he was almost 
as universally aUucketi, as ho had been previously admired ; and 
his influence, which had been almost oniuipoiciit in Germaiiv, 
pjTaduallv horame more and more circumscribed, until eventually 
few were willing to acknowledge themselves as liis followers. At 
the present time bis philosophy, like the receding comet, has 
ceased to attract the gaze of the nations, or to make them tremble. 
Of the twen^-two oniverstties now existing in Crermany, there it 
but one, that of Tiibingen, where the majority of the profeaaors 
are SantiaiiB ; and this may be regarded aa the laat aaylvm of thii 
system, from whence it will not improbably aoon be driveiia ft 
is tme that there are atiU several of bis disciples found among the 
learned men ; for example, Krug in Leipzig, Fries in Jena, Kein- 
holdt in Kiel, 6lc. ; but some or all ui these are only iiartiaUy 
Kuniians. His reputation however for jrenius still continues ; 
and for aruten( ss of intellect he is almost universally regarded in 
Germany aa without a rival during the laai twenty centmien la 
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liiii rMpeel maay even now view Uiii, as lui?iii|^ p oowwo d mm 
•eiiMeflt qt intellect, than Soemtes, Fkto, or Aristodi* 

During the b1a«e of Kant's philosophj, another lumhiary 
whieh attracted the gaie of even the followers of Kant This wap 
John Gottlob FlchtCt the founder of a system of idealism which 
was rery extensiTely received here for eight or ten years. The 
ftindamcntal doctrine of Fichte's Mystcra, is this : every thing which 
exists is the creation of the miiul of each indiviilual. During the 
time when Fichte flourished, the philosojihers of Germany embra- 
r( (l llirir sentiments, rejijanlless of consequences. This remark is 
peculiarly applicable to Fichte, who followed his system unintimi' 
dated by any results. Some time before ho published his philoso- 
phy, h« had occupied the chair of a professor in Jena. The tenti- 
OMiits he adraneed while there, were regarded with jealoosy, from 
Aeir topposed dangeroiif inflvence orer the minds of the stodents, 
mod in eonseq«ence he was indnced to resign his dudtoi He was 
floon invited to Erlangen« and at a snbseqnent period, he was chosen 
professor of Berlin imiTersity. In the commencement of his 
philosophical career, he embraced the sentiments of Kant, hot 
afterwards rejected Uicm an J formed his system of idealism. This 
system, however, continiu il bui for a short period, and before his 
death, which took place in IH15, his star had grown jial.\ and at 
the present time he has not a single follower among the philoso- 
phers of the German universities. As far as 1 have had an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining, it may be said, literally, that his system 
lif es only in the memory of his former followers, and in the historjr 
of hnman opinions. 

Before Fichte presented his idealism to die Tiew of his comitry- 
men^ mother philosopher had appeared, who has been able to 
maintiin Ms inflnence nnUl the present time. This was Frederick 
Henry Jacohi, a native of Dusseldorf, where be held a petty office 
irnder the govrmruent. Several of his philosophical works, which 
be published durinjr the latter part of the last century, attracted 
ihr attention of the (m rinnns to such a degree, that the King of 
Bavaria appointed him president of the Royal Academy Mnnirh, 
where be resided until his death, about six years since. Here he 
ponraed his pbilosop^cal studies ; and, with the exception of a 
fhort pen<A with a c^tinually increasing fame. jJacobi M^ectk 
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the idetof an external rerelttioiit bnt adndta aa faMnal eae^ Wsi 

eonadenee. He aeqnired many followen, and liia eyaten vnn 

extensively received in the universities of Germany. 

Jacobi met v, iih a loriiiiuuble rival in Schelling, who was also a 
member of the Royal Academy of Munich, and who is, at the 
proTTit time, flirector of the Academy of Arts in that city. This 
scholar has acquired an influence here, superior to that of any 
other philosopher since the time of Kant, and he is now almoai 
univeraally eateemed the deepeat and sharpest thinker,** aa tba 
43toiBBiia expieBait»inlbeireountry» He ia a follower of fifpinon* 
with aoma modifieationa of hia opiniona. He adnita no mfMmi 
Ciody but maintaina a foU and extended Pantfieianit eabmdaf 
iUilBiate and inanimate eziatenea* Hu opponenta repteMot Hmt 
«• holding the belief that God eziata in every part of beta^ 
oscending from the rudest matter, through crystallization, vegeta- 
tion, and animation, to luiiid, which is ihe noblest j art of the Deity. 
This Being, according to his system, rt mains inanimate in matter, 
grows in everv tree, blows in every flower, and decays with the 
extinction of animal life. Jacobi, who had been educated in the 
Kantian school, embraced the opinion of the Konigaberg phUoeo> 
pher^ that the jexistence of God could not be demonatratod tnm 
the natnral world ; but maintained, that it conld be fiom the mo* 
Intiott w^iehia giTen to man, m. the eonadenee. He neeoidlq^ 
i attached the ajratam of Sehelfing, aecndng him of Alheiam; whSch 
charge, I beliere, he proved satlaftetorily to hia own 
If not to thoae of his adTersary. To this Scbelling repKed with 
great severity, and he was able, by the prodigious force of his 
reasoning and satire, to gain a comp]< to victory'. He handled 
Jacobi with very little mercv, trraiing him more like a pupil than 
a competitor. This work diminished tlie intiueuce of the latter, 
and for some time Schelling waa victorious in most of the Gerraaa 
schools. Within the laataix years, the system of Jncobi has agahl 
been rapidly gaining ground. Hie nniveraittea of Halle, Jeni, 
Leipsig, Oottingen, and it may be said with tntfli, great ma- 
jority of thoae in the North, are Jaeolntea. SeheUing atOI nain^ 
Mm hia ground at Berlin, and hi aonthem Germany.* 

♦ An apology may soem necessary, for Una very superficial view of tlia 
f ha<MQphical mhools of this conoliy. My fwy AaUa haalch, dnriag tto Ia4 
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The jihilosophv of Kant ncqiiirril Lrrcnt autliorily over the Gernmn 
clergyt especially after the publicatiun of his Religion within the 
limits of mere Reason." The systems which succeeded his, have 
Wen adopted, in greater or less degrees, by the philosophert strielly 
•o called, but have been much less popular among the grcfttmi^ 
Joiitj of theologiftosi As a knowledge of philosophy is neeessavy 
lor admission into Ihe pnlpit* all the thet^gical stodsnts were vn* 
dor tho neeesaty of becoming sdffidentiy acqnainfed with It, par- 
ticalarly with thai of the schools of Germany, to give a historical 
view of the systems which have appeared since the days of Leib- 
nitz ; stUI it forms only a secondary study, one to which they de- 
vote much leas of their time than to exegesis, dogmatics, ecclesias- 
tical history, &;c. The novelty of Kant's pliilusophy, united with 
his brilliant reputation, made his work for a time us popular with 
the tlieologians, as witli the literati of Germany. As his sticces* 
nom have enjoyed a much less extended fame, their syalems have 
bean modi less read by the clergy, and they have been regarded by 
Iho atndentSt with none of that proibvnd veoAvation, which waa 
almost universally awakened by their great predecessor. Tho phW 
lotopby of Kant eKortad a powerfid influonoe in difinsing sceptf- 
dsn among tho dergy, not a small number of whom embraead 
the system of that dlstlngni^ed man. To make scepticism mdver^ 
sal among the theologians, another cause eirisfed, which was equally 
powerful; i allude to the study of l>il»l»cal criticism and exegesis. 

About the middle of the last century, a great imj»ulse was 
given to the study of Grecian and Roman literature, through the 
unwearied efforts of Ernesti, Ueyne, and otliers, whose repiH* 
tft&oa attracted students in great numbers to the universities wheto 
tbsy resided. Emesli, who was a celebrated theologian, as weOt 
•a a prolbvid dassical scholar, published his, fiermeneutics, iof 
whioh he applies the same rules of interpretation to'tbe Bible aa« 

sight msoihsof my randsnceia G«ffmsny, ptevMted me Bross swmiaiag thi^ 
snbjMt, ss I had intendsd. Ths few facts wbiob ars stated, rdative to the' 
gisat STStens which have be«o neeived, and have axmied so cmmmanding aor 
iafllNnoa on the North, were derived, almost entijiely, froa conTcraation. Mj 
Knowledge on this subjoct ia so imperfect, that no alluBion would have beeD> 
made to it, had net th ese s ch ools been m initrumental in destr^ng the belief' 
inlUfclation* 
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to ihe ancient classics. He laid down this principle ; that the lari' 
gncgf and the historic of thr time in irhir/i the book.<f were tm'ffnt, 
must be thorouizhly undcTstotnU brjoir uiiy one can hecnmc capable 
of interpreting the Bible, or any profane v. r iter. Bcmicr carried 
Ihia principle slUl Imrther, maintaining, that the dnumttance^ Ctft^ 
neeied with the time and place in which the author epoke or wroiCf 
mmei be txphdned^ tukd the general Hem must can^egnen^p be re~ 

ie more definiie, flemler was alio the lirstper- 
aon who suggested the idea, that it ie not the numher, but the ehft« 
raeter of the mamncripts, which giret them weight in discovering 
the true reading, not only of the profane, but also of the sacred 
writers. This opinion, uliicii is now admitted to he unquestiona- 
ble, was at first rejjarded hv many of liis countrymen as in the 
highest degree heretical. It was, howener, in a sliort time almost 
nnirersally adopted. Michaelis extended the princ^le of Eniesti 
and Semler stiU further* both in theory and piaeliee. Aeeordiiif 
to hint it is not only Decenary to understand the sUuation and dr^ 
cumstanees <if ^ writer and peepk at the time and plaee in wiidk 
ihe boaiks were written, and the languuge and history of the time, 
hut every thing connected wi^ Uueir moral and physical charuLtcr ; 
as well 08 every thing relating to those nuliuns with whom they 
associated, just so far as they received their opinions or ci/ A ; ,.s 
•from them, or in other words, as their character was altered by 
such an intercourse. These maxims, for they hare been so gene- 
rally adopted since as to merit that appellation, excited not a little 
opposition. When Michaelis published his compendiom of dog- 
matics, it appeared to the divines and goremment of ]>enmarkt to 
be so teeming with heresy, that by the order, I believe, of the la». 
ter, it was pubUcly bomt by the eoidmon executioner of Copenha- 
gen. Many years afterwards, he received knighthood from the 
king of Sweden for his defence of orthodoxy ; so far had many of 
his contemporaries gone beyond him. 

The talent and learning of these great men bore down all oppo- 
sition. The crowds of studcnte who attended their lectures, soon 
adopted their opinions, and their maxims became in a short time 
those of the great majority of the German divines. The subject 
of Higher Oritieism soon awakened great interest among their 
/ ip«F>]«» and a new science was thus introdueed, or rather cnaled 
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in this coimtTy, which till then had been compantlrely unknown. 
An anm of writers, led on by Eichhorn, soon made ihc ir appear- 
ance, who pursued their investigations with an ardour and extent 
of research, which awakened a general enthusiasm. Lectures on 
hermcneuticfl, exegesis, criticism, and oriental literature, so far as 
it is connected with the study of the Bible, were delifered in every 
nntyendly. By becoming acquainted with the tge» and with the 
nond and pbyaical iitimtion of the writen whoie works they 
vere penuiDg^ and of the people for whom they weto writteiiy they 
•oon fotadt aa they tfaoiight» that many of the opiniona entertained 
by Lnther and hie contemporarieB, and since his day deseending 
lirom generatiDn to geneiaiiont eonld not be si^ported by eze- 
getical ar^ment The pioneers of ihit seienee, remoTed what 
they cuubidcred the barriers of prejudice, and inherited thcolo^. 
They were followed by others bolder in their attacks, who advanced 
Btill nearer what they considered tiie citadel of prejudice ; while 
others still more daring, eventually carried it by storm. During 
this theological contest, the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Old Testament was first attacked* and outwork after outwork was 
gained, until all belief in it as ai revelation, was ahnost literally ex- 
ploded from Germany. Hie qiistles of the New Testament were 
afterwards assailed wUh the same weapons. The in^piiation of one 
writer after another ceased to be heUered, nnlil by an almost 
equally large proportion of the theologianst they were also Tiewed 
as unworthy of regard, except so ftr as they eonlahi a beautiftil 
system of morality, and so lar as they are historically interesting 
from their instrumentality in spreading Christianity. At a subse- 
quent period, the <;uypels were attacked in a similar manner. The 
character of Christ was soon generally believed by the clergy, to 
have no more claims to our respect than those of Plato and Aris- 
totle, unless from the greater purity of his example and of his code 
of morals, and firom liis exhibition of powers of intellect which 
most oCthem would haTC probably admitted to be much superior 
to those of the Orretk philosophers. 

Unfortunately for the cause of Orthodoxy, there were Tery few 
men of learning among its adherents, who were able to meet their 
opponents in the field. Of those who advanced to its defence, 
most were put entirely hms de comhat. The immense advantages 
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^ildi dw WMiTtliM of dnir opponnli gave tlMB* wirtM Am 
oftfln to detei their uitagoiuflti at Ae int omet. Thej wom 
■omewlitt like the aoldien of civilned natioiM confsBdiiif vidi aav*' 

ges : they were armed with weapons, the power and the uses 
o( which were not understood until tlie coi^ilic t iiuii commenced. 
Thi V H t ic ilius enablt'd to take ilit ir uwii position, and a*ivaiicc 
to the attack at plrTi=nrc. IMost of tho«e, who pursued th* study 
of Sjacrcd CiiUcism and Uenneiieuties with such ardour, were 
already unbelieTers when they commenced Ibeir imreeiigatkNM. 
To Roar above Iprqadiee real or iroaginary, aad tdius elevate oneV 
aelf aboTO other men, u a flight, the boldnoie of which is daniaf 
to the mind. Thia ia pecidiarly the eiee when one eaa^niae hie 
eontomponrice with Mm above the miata of iiJie rile d nd 
thne be eeeare of having bia aane enrolled among the anBbcr of 
thote mighty men, who hmre atamped their charaeteia on <ho 
ages in which they flourished. 

Lest some of my r( adcrs, from the remarks which have been 
here made, should iuibibe a prejudice against the ttudy of Her- 
meiieutics and exegeais, it will be ) roper to dwell a moment lon<rer 
on this subject. The general infidelity which pervaded Germany, 
from the time of Frederick the Great, prepared the way for the 
Exegets to anrire at the eonclusion which their worka preelaim. li 
fiioold not only be remembered that moat of them were iceptiea 
when they commenced their inTCetSgation, hot thai the wh<de tide of 
public opuBon waa bearing onwarda with great force towarda infi* 
delity, eren tiioee who itiU retained an inherited belief in Revela^ 
tion. The influence of this atmoRt miiveraal scepticism was not 
surpassed by that of the Freiu h itinlosophcrs during the middle 
and latter part ol tlje eiffhtoenth ccrilury. If it is asked, win did 
not infidelity p-ain a siniilur \ irtory in EiiL'land; the reply is, that 
the clergy of Great Britain have always been on the side of Reve- 
lation, while those of Germany with very iew exceptions were its 
most violent opponents* Whenever a people discover that the 
clergy are aceptica they will of eemae adopt aindlar opinions. 
This waa the moat powerful cause of the overthrow of dm CMs* 
tian religion among the people of Germany. It ia true that a amafl 
nnmber of the dirines continued Arm in their belief; but die nam- 
her waa verylimiled, and QtttU the year 1806| it wia eonthmaDy 
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decreasins:, when they were reduced to a mere linndful. The 
NeologisLd not only greatly outnumbered their opponents ; they 
were vastly 8n])crior to thcni in learninji. Their ncvF mode oC 
warfare oyercame every obstacle. The influence of learning is 
almost irrenstible in an intellectual country ; and there is reason 
to fear that it will be equally ao in our own, wheaeFor it is arrayed 
•gainst Troth* anleas tboso, whose duty U is to defend it, bc^Mno 
HioroQglily prepaied for oombat. If wo wonid retain those isTal- 
imMo blesBingSv which flow irom the general belief in Rerelstiott 
whidieodatsinths United 8tates« let nsphoe our neologlea] schools 
on soeh a foundation, that the students and professors shall possess 
every means of defending Truth which this world airortl?. li our 
libraries arc an lamented thirty fold ; if ilie number of professorships is 
greatly increased, so that the greatest advantafros may flow from 
an intellectual subdivision of labour; if we arc laithful to our 
Master* who has left as the rich legacy of his precepta and emsi* 
Ue $ we need haTO no fear of attack, but relying on guidance firora 
aboTOf we may adtance to any 'conflicti with the sorest prospeet of 
MceesB. If this is not done* there is reason to ftar that Neologism 
i^y hiteoaAcr pieraO among as it now does in Oemiany* 

l!)io canses which I havo mentioiied were all-powerAd in spread* 
ing seeptieism among the intelligent clergy, the laity, and literati 
of Germany. The Pietists had almost ceased to exist ; or at least 
they had gone iiitu such retirement, that their sentiments were 
unknown out of ihcir parishes, or immediate circles. So universal 
was this disbelief, tlmt there were not in the year 18CN, as one of 
the most distinguished Orthodox professors informed me, five 
deigymen in Germany, who dared to come forth and declare 
t i Tfmfalwftg to the world, as belonging to the Orthodox party. Dr* 
lanifco» at that time the only clergyman in Berlin and almost the 
only OM in thai part of F^ossia who hold tiieso seotimenta, pub- 
Sdiod a work in which he predicted, diat in Iwonly years there 
wovld be BO loBgioos worship obserfod in that metropoUB. 

The onhelief of the Htarati and distingnished laity spread almost 
universally trough the cities. As there is no common ground 
upon M }n( li they could meet tlie peasantry, scepticism was not so 
general anion the great mass of the people. It is true that most 
of tlie clergy were unbelieTers ; still they rarely advanced senti- 
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neali in Mr pripUtt eoBtnury to iSbo&t eontafawd in Adrbooln 
cffiddi* Thendenof thttGrnaanttatei, w well tsmofltof the 

dergy, regarded the pulpit one of the megt powerftd meew 

of promoliug that ^rood order bo indispensable to the stability of 
goyernment. The sermons of the latter were niural essavs:, which 
if they did not increnrio the num})er of beUcvcrs in the religion of 
Chrt^t, had au auspicious iuflueiice in restraining vice. The wars 
with France |.rodaeed, howe¥er» en almost equally nojdoue effect 
upon a large pert of the peasentry. Qennany waa for yeara the 
great battle gronnd of Enrope» and the hoatile armiee were con- 
tinvally marching throngh ita diflerent aletee, expoain; the Uabi* 
tanta to every degree of ■aiiering« and to ell the temptatkma and 
▼ieea which war hringe in ila train. The tn fl nene e of the Frenek 
soldiery over the lower classes of femalet, was as erident as that 
of the olTicers orer the middle and higher classes. The inorahty 
of Germany lost {ground continually j and during the many yeara 
of its subjugaiioDt e moat unhappy change became every where 
▼isible. 

The clergy and laity of Germany are divided into two great 
religiona partfee ; the Ratlonaliata, and the Snpemamralista* Hie 
former were ealled loaie forty yean iinee Natmaliate, or thoee 
who refmed to admit the miraelea related in the Old and New 
Teitament. The work of Kant, » Religion within the boende of 
pure reason/' and the fear that this word might be considered as 
conveying an idea approximatinir too near to that of materialism, 
induced them to drop ilx^ name of Naturalists, and to snhstitute 
that of Jiatiunalists. The original line of di&linctiou was a belief 
in- miraelea ; the one class rejecting them entirely, the other admi^ 
ting at least those related to hare been performed by our Savionr. 
Thii line of demarcation haa iinee been changed. The word Or- 
ihodox baa been eztenaively adopted by the SupematnraKatSt 
though they are still sometimes interchanged. To belong to the 
Orthodox party at the present time* the great points of Lutheran 
belief must be admitted; particularly the Trinity, tlie miracles of 
Christ, regeneration, the resurrection, future rewards and punish- 
ments, &c. The Ratioiiali?«ts univerfallv reject the dinnity of 
our Saviour« and regeneration ; though some of them will admit 
Other points of the Orthodox creedt standing aa it wm on both 
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mdm of M&e of leptntlfm. * These ire the two gnmt ekwet ; 

aHhovgh from the Pantheist, and Rationalist, or Neologist (for the 

last two words are synonymous,) to tht nuj»t ritrid 8iipprnaturalif«t, 
almost every crcetl which has ever oxistcil is l)clicvcd by some oi the 
clergy. To enable you to un(iersi;ni(l the nrcount of tlic present 
state of Orthodoxy, you will observe, that 1 shull make use of 
the words Ratiooalist, Neologist, and IMaturaliat, as synonymoui. 
The temifl Snpematiuralififc and Orthodox eoa^tj also the same 
idea. 

Within the laet thirteen yean^ Orthodoxy haa been gaining 
gromid rapidly. This change has been produced by a nnmher of 
canses arising out of the peediar sitoation of Germanyf iaune- ' 
dlately before and sinee tiie peace of Fteis. The moat prominent 

were the following. 

, First. Scepticism, which had been gaining ncw^ and new victo- 
ries for nearly half a century, had now n iiched its ultimntuni. 
"When the human mind in its love of iluorizing has arrived at sucli 
an extreme, that it can go no farther witliout making shipwreck 
of reason, there is of necessity a re-action. This remark was pecu« 
Uarly applicable to numy of the philosophers and theologians. A 
philosopher with liis eyes dosed* may peisnade himself with the 
followers of Fichte, that every thing which he had p re v i o osiy seen 
or felt, was the creation of his own mind ; bnt the great majori^ 
of those who embrace each a system, will find their indiTidnal 
experienee a complete refotation of it, a short time after its noTelty 
has ceased to intoxicate them. The literati and students may, by 
the force of Schelling's miml, be convinced that there is no ubjec- 
live (jud, or one who is separate from tin' \\ orlrl and fhemf5cl\ es ; 
but this belief, alter they have examined and reflected upon the 
wonderfiil adaptation of means to ends, which every day presents 
to an obsenring eye, will fade from the minds of those who haro 
no foronrite systems to support Though a nation Kke the Ger- 
mans may apply the same rules of interpretation to the Bible, as 
to Homer or Plato, they will erentually refuse to receire such, as 
would introduce chaos into all andent literature, and completely 
destroy the usus logvendi of the writer and his contempora- 
ries* By the interpretation of many of the theologians, the Bi* 
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M WM Mterad swmy, mtil at Itoiigtk H mMDft efwjAbg* or 

nothing. 

Secondly. The calamities brought upon the nation by their 
subjection to tlio French, and by the numerous wars which preceded 
and succeeded their humiliation, were so srreat, that ncithtr reason 
r^of philosophy afforded them the consolation which they desiredL 
The hand of heaven wai heavy upon ilu fn. nml to HeftTen many 
of the afflicted looked erentnally for relief, ia their etmggle for 
liberty, they aopplicated the Almighty for his hleaaing on their 
exertioiis. The suceeas which attended their efforts, led not a 
•mill ninnher to helieye that God had heard and answered ihelr 
prayers ; and that hy his afd, they had been enabled to work ont 
their own deliverance. This belief soon after the peace of 1SI5, 
was very jrrneral in Prussia, where the French yoke had been 
grievous indeed. The etTcrt of their mibjugation, and their sub- 
sequent freedom from foreign oppression, is said to have had no 
small inflnenee in checking the tide of scepticism in that kingdom, 
and to a more limited extent in all die northern states of Gor> 

■ 

Thirdly. The patronage wUdi the king of Ptassia and some of 
Ihe oditr mooardis haTo affnded to Orthodoxy, has been*ihe prin- 
cipal canse of this change. In some of my prerioos letters, I hare 

alluded particularly to the fears of the German monarchs le^t the 
desire of freedom should fmally become so general, as to threaten 
the stability of their tlirone??. Tliis sr( ms to have been felt by 
Frederick William, ni^x h more sensibly tlian by any other sore- 
reign. His withholding tlic constitution he had promised to his 
people, and the destruction of the secret societies ia the oniTerrf- 
lie% together with the pmushment of the students, were not In Hm 
^ view of the Fknssian goremment adequate means to nfrnw the 
body politic. The diseese was too deeply fixed to he remoTod bf 
such slight remedies. In examlninj^ this disorder, Frederick and 
his ministers evcntudlly discovcrtd a medicine, which is reirarded 
by the Germans as one of the most extraordinary ever applied to 

* Profsisor Stuart ia his Lettatt to Mr. Chanwing, has givea a w&mktt 
of Snstaaoes of this kind. Were it aaccosary, ssverai eqtially eztiaviigaai 
might hate be adM* whifih I kaaid wlale sttendiag the Iselorss of soms sf 
lha Hsolsgistio proftswns of tieimaay* 
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mpoKtlcriawlaJy, Thb was notBiiigmoM nor l«M,A«ni grading 

rndkation of Utttadimuiiiiifliiiy tod an artificial introductioii of 
Orthodoxy. They now embraced die opinion, that the iystemaof 
phUosophy and theology, which had so long existed in the nnirer- 

eities, were fitted to make disloyal subjects. The king thought, 
that if they used such latitude when speakins: of the spirit uul king- 
dom of Christ, the time might not be far distant when they would 
cxiiibit what he CDiti^idered an equal want of reverence, in critici- 
sing his own character and conduct. As this scepticism was to be 
eradicated, it waa neceseaiy to select some rtiigious system, which 
voiddhecome more instrumental in supporting the rights of royalty. 
He waa indnoed to select Orthodoxy, and thus to avow himaelf a 
anpematuxalisttlroman opinion which theOrlhodox unvenallyhold 
in tbia country ; that resistance to a legitimate monarch is a great 
sin in the eye of God* I waa not aware ontil afief my aniral in 
Oermany, that any Ftotestant sect existed, that still held this doc^ 
trine as a part of their creed. During my residence here, I haye 
conversed witli many oi tlic Ortliodox kit)', students, diyioes, and 
professors, and I have nc\cr met with one, and after repeated 
inquiries have never heard of one. who did not make it an article 
of his faith. They have not only contended witli me that we were 
unjustifiable in our resistance to England, but they carry this prin- 
ciple so far, as to condemn the Greeks for their rerolt from the 
Turks. When the success of our Terolutionaiy struggle and the 
vondcrful manner in which heaven has blessed us. since our inde* 
pendenee, hare been adduced by me as a strong ground for belicF- 
lift that God did not regard it as an unpardonable inn; diey 
vnlTerBany replied that our cup of iniquity was not yet full, and 
that a heary punishment was in store for us.* Such an opinion i» 

• na Ung of Prassia, when he eonssnted that his pfajrsiciaB and two oT 
tibs eottit preaeban aiioiild call npon tho naticm to contribate to the reliof of 
the snftriag Ofedis, found himsslf placed in a dilemma. By sendinip money 
te tho Ofedt govemnaat, he openly admitted that caaee might oeeur, when 
reaiBtance was justifiable. To avoid this difficulty, the Prussians were inntod 
to contribute to all the naked, wounded, and starving suflferors of that unhappy 
nation. I have not the Proclamation by me, and cannot qaote the worda. Tho 
phraseoloiTy of it, liowevor, was so peculiar, and it waa so often a topic 
conversation, tiiai I am certain that the precise ideSy if not the language 
the a<kUeM, is heie giveo. 
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maediiiglf ftgrmble io Frederick WQUanu TUt tlie Tviy 
principle of the Holy Allianeet of wltich he ie one of tbe most 
active members. As the rafionalists do not only dbbetiere thio, 
Irat think that we are now receiring onr reward for our manly w- 
aistanee to oppression, the king has within a lew years, felt a strong 
disgust for neologism^ and no one who publicly avows these senti- 
ments, aruiciputes the sunny favours of royalty. Though theelectors 
aiitl grand dukcb of the north of Germany, have not feU the same 
fears on this subjert as the kin;^ of Prussia, they have bren com- 
pelled through his influence and that of Austria, to assume at least 
the appearance of being unfriendly to an excess of scepiicisn ia 
the universities ; and in some of these institutions, orthodox pto- 
leseors have been chosen within a few years* 

Frederick William has adopted two modes of eradicating neolo* 
^sm, which promise to be at least apparently successfiil. The first 
of these Is the introduction of a liturgy Into the Evangelical chorch. 
The means he has since made use of to compel the new theologians 
to adopt It, have been referred to in a previons letter. The second 
mode is, that of filling the professors* chairs with those only who 
, arc Oi lhodox. He had seen the immcnst- inllucnce of the univer- 
sities, in tho dilhision of scepticism during the latter half of the last 
century, ami lliv lirst twelve years oi the present. These fountnins 
of rationalism he has accordingly determined, to make at least poll- 
ticaUy Orthodox. The profound attainments and brilliant talents of 
many of the neologistic professors had given them a Dune, in which 
the Prussians gloried. Their authority over the inteUectosI part 
of the nation was so great, that the king dared not remoTe them 
firom their places* He has chosen a more gradusf method of puri^ 
fying these seats of learning ; that of filling the vacancies pccanoned 
by death or removal, with men who not only profess, but who will 
also teach supernaturalism. He has not confined tliis policy to 
the theological department, but has made the orthodoxy of those 
who fill the chairs of law and philuf^ophy also, to be to bouie extent 
the passport to his favour. As the lectures of most of those who 
fill these departments, arc nc ithcr immediately nor remotely con- 
nected with theology, the ^ieologists have regarded tliis step with 
feelings of indignation. They say that men of brilliant talents are 
often overlooked on account of their liberality of sentlmeiit, and 
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thai gupematUralists of very inferior talentd, are preferred eten 
in those branches of literature, which kaveaot the leaM connexion 
with theology. The neologists M ir«ll tm their o^poaents, wm 
admit, that orthodoxy ii tho ■t«]y>iag stone to Utomy preferment 
^ Ihoi patroniiing the eanae of 8Dp«niatQraiiNa« the goTemment 
M certain of finding many converts in sndi a eonntry as Pnissia i 
boA becanse the natires of ihat eonntry are bom ttonarchists, and 
in the eyes of many, the actions of the king arc holy in comparison 
with those of other men, and because the diilk uUy of acquiring a 
subsistence i;* so great, (for the literary market iy crowded) that 
many will change their creeds for the Bake of their daily bread. 
The effect of this measure of the king, has been a great increase in 
the nnmber of orthodox professors. In Berlin, where a fewyeeara 
since there was not one in the theological department! they noir 
ibrm the majoii^} and In the other imiTersitles of Ptossia, they 
exist in eonstdeiable nnmbers. 

The tfhei of diis patronage on tme religion will be most 
tmfortoiuite* Yery many, who are Neologists at heart, wDl be Su- 
pematuralists only in profession. All those who turn from interest, 
however Orthodox ^they may he in their lecture-rooms, will be 
unable always completely to invest themselves with this false 
garb; the doren foot will sometimes appear. This effect has 
already become visible to lK>th parties. The Neologists say, that 
there Is very little more real orthodoxy at the present time than 
ten years since : the Ortfiodox themselTCs uniTersally admit, that 
of diose who proftas and teach Aese sentiments, only a small 
proportion are so In truth ; by this I intend, that Aey do not 
bellere fa diat tliMOQgli change ef diaraeter, which is tneulcated 
by Christ in his conversation with Nicodemus, although they teach 
it to their students. The doctrine of retrcneration is regarded by 
many of thrin very niucli in the same light as a political or 
mathematical trutli, and as possessing little, if any more, moral 
influence* Such an exotic faith cannot flourish in the cold soil of 
bypoerisy. Nothing Vat the artificial heat which fear or interest 
will excite, can keep it from periiriiing. It wiB, it must be die* 
covered, to be a native of another dime ; and, when this Is know^ 
its inftoenee will be deleterions. A hypocrite, whaterer may be 
bia iaith, does more injury to the canse he has espoused, than. 
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many piaccre bi lii M cr** ran conn i tract hy their example. Wfcy, 
in Italy and iii France, are so large a portion of the intelligent 
men fceptica ? It Id because so many of the priests live in direct 
opposition to their professions. The people soon cease to inqiiire 
whether the precepts procleimed ere good or hed» but eoademii 
them at once from the nozions fruit they seem to produce. 
Though precisely the same effects will not exist in this country, 
since the Germans are, comparatively, a moral people, they will 
extend so far as to lead a large proportion of the !»t«dents to doubt 
the truths whicli iIk \ 1 1 ear inculcated. But, uliiiuugli ihcy cheriah 
such doubts, liiey wiil, undoubtedly, in prcat mimbers, berome 
nuaiinally Orthodox ; fur the only question with the government 
will be, is his creed right ? and it will ask no farther. If this is 
found to be the case, they will, if intellectually qualifiedt be per- 
mitted to deliver lectures. In these, Nqplogism wiU be attached, 
and Bupemainralism defended, so long as the tide eets in iayonr of 
the latter. Royal eyee bare diseorered it to be the truth, and 
fluch optics are peculiarly acute in Ckrmany, where patranage is 
associated with the reception of the monarch*^ opinions. This 
royal keenness of Tision will be praised aiiU admired by men 
destitute of principle, just so long as they hope to obtain a poruon 
of the loaves and fislie«, and no lonm r. Any creed, no matter 
what it may be, when tlius resting ou a ^EiCtitious foundation, will 
crumble to pieces very soon afler a change takes jdace in the 
religious sentiments of the ruler, or whcnerer he is succeeded by 
one whose faith differs from hie own. It will then ««fiule away 
like the baseless ftbiic of a Tision.*' 

Of the number of Orthodox professon and teachers in the theolo- 
gical department, it is impossible to give you any very definite inibr> 
mation, as I have yet found no German who could info n 1 1 i ne. The 
majorityof that faculty in Ik i liuandTiibiniren,noiuinaily hold these 
sentiments, and goiiir ot tli. m are certainly sincere. In Halle there 
arc but two, and in (M)[iingen not one; though Staudleia, who 
died after my leaving tliat city, had been for some years previow 
to his death, losing his attachment to Neologism, and rapi^ 
approaching the line which divides the two partiee. In Leipng 
there are seveial; in Heidelberg at least two; and Bona two or 
Haw* InaUthePruflsiAiiiiiiivemtiestfamaiemBiiaibery th^ 
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thae li none, excepting Berlin, which can be considered as Ortho- 
dox; that i»9 where the majority of the prolcssors are of this 
ehmcter. The lectures of many of this class are aiiended by 
mtmeroiu andienceB, although, with the exception of those of the 
Berlin nnifeiiity, the roonw of the Geologists are much more 
erowded than those of their opponents. Dnring my residenee in 
that eity, the kctoret of professor Neander and Tholne were ranch 
more frecpi^ted than eyen those of Sehlelennacher, who is 
unirersally considered as possessing the brightest mind of taj 
theologian of 1 rubbia It is difficnlt to aeeowit for this ftet, for 
eight-tenths of the students wert; Ncologisto, and of Uie remainder 
many were only, theoretirally, Supernaturalists. Among Ae 
professors of the other depart nu iits, there arc in every university, 
with the exception of GotUngen, n number who profess to believe 
In Rerelation. In that inatitutiou there are very few, if any. who 

are openlf orthodox. 

Of the comparadTO nrnnber of Neologistic and Orthodox con- 
gregations I am ignorant, as there are no pnUished reporu 
respecting Lntheran chnreh. Were each a statement to 
appear, it would be almost eqnafly difficnlt to ascertam the fact, 
as the peculiar sentiments of the clergy wonld not be aUnded to. 
No ono, to whom mv inquiries hare been addressed, has been 
willing to give mc a definite answer ; and when by rep«lted 
efforts I have succeeded in procuring answers, I have nercr fonnd 
any two persons who have agreed. Boih parties mdte in saying, 
Aat Neologism has lost ground rapidly in Germany withm a few 
«earB ' The Sopernaturalists assert that there is much theoretical 
Sflwidoxy, bnt at the same time maintain that real religion is 
mneh more flonrisMng than at any previouB period smce the time 
of Kant, and that it is making new conquests every year. In 
support of these opmions, they allege that the nmnber of theolo- 
gical professors has greatly increased? and that in many towns, 
^here a few years since there was not one Orthodox clergyman, 
Lre are now several, and that the number is contmnaMy mcreas. 
i„<r In Berlin, for example, where there was bnt one, there are 
Jw twelve, at len.t half of whom are srid to be shieere Snperw 
naturalists. In Elbcrfeld, there are now ten such congregauons, 
whete a few year, since there were none. They state also, thnt 
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tlMi* hftfe beM wtomaHi&m in wmAom jMrtt of Frwrfat (Ihef 
«ie thk wwrd In tiM mm wMe m.w we ike pknM^ r«viv»b <ff 

rrli^nan,) wHhiii a few years, and that they not uBfreqttmllj oecor 
al the picstiu time. How extensively the^e reforniati<Mi« hare 
existed, b unknnwi^, as there are no reports made of the stale of 
the church, as no txaiiiiiuitiiin of individuals Lakes plaro, and a» 
there is compara lively littic conversation on the subjerl ol religion 
between the clergyman and hia people here. The church, aa we 
use this woid* it in PnMsia, considered as iavinble, and k m 
strikingly so to the sjre* of a Ibreigiier. 

Tha oponoBS of indlfidnals, belonging to sssb of the ftir^ gmni 
pntiefl^sB lliesiibjeciof lellgioasM eaiyMMly wioos. Hian io 
only one oonnmi groond on vkkk they nnilsi^ lbs raccplioBi or 
Ihe lejsetkm of Re?el»tiom. This is tho brood Hns of deoMMMM. 
Fow of the Neologiats agree, excepting on pointy being subdi- 
vided into many schools, in which scarcely two persona can be 
found who have precisely tlie same creed. They may be ar- 
rana^rd under three classes: the proper Rationalists, the IdenlistA, 
antl the Pantheists. Tlic fir^st class owe thoir origin to Kant. 
They make reason the touchstone to which they apply revelation* 
The Idealists* do not belong to anj pbilosopbacal scbool, but 
take some of their sentiments from this, and some firona thai 
eyslem. They introdooe tlmir philosophical notions into th» 
nblsr and cjcplaiB it in a symbolical manner. The Panlhdsls» 
who itna m my smell nanorltj, accommodate Chiistiani^ to 
dmir pecniiar system of philosophy. These aie the leadiag 
dirisione of Neologism* They might be divided and Bnbdi?idedt 
mtil yonr patienee wonM be eotlMiisted. 

Though there is not the same variety of faith, among the Ortho- 
dox, they are very lar from being united. They ugrt o in submitting 
reason, and every philosophical system to Revelation. On the 
snhjert of revelation, however, they differ not a little. Most of 
the Orthodox, 1 here speak of tlie profcssore, do not believe so 
Ailly in the Old as in the New Teatamsnt. The majority, bow- 
efer, of the clergy of that class, give equal credit to the inspire- 
tlon of both. This iranI of beliei; resnlts from the critical 

• * This oiasimitfiBoibaoonlbimdad with tbe Idealists, thofooierfidloirenr 

of Fichta^ 
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inTestigations respecting die inspiration of the Old Testament, 
which have been published diirin? the last half century. As yet 
no Orihodox writer has, in their opinion, been able to meet the 
irgimentfl of Neologism. The atjority of the Siip«nialuraH8t8 
prolBM to believe the minieks of the Old Testament, tbongb 
tmnj reject thenit As b ieeti they believe tiMt like books wer« 
wi4tleB at a mach later pciiod than Aey pro^BSs to have been 
eompotfed-f vaA that as their avtbenticity Ins not been prored, the 
fldrades cannot be. Most of them admit the aHraclea of the 
Apostles ; and all, belt ere 4n fliose of onr flarknir* SonM of tfiem, 
Itoire ref , do wrt sttach the same importance to the inetnietions of 
tlie former, as to tlioac of ChiisU There arc a few "^'ho do not 
believe the Apostles to IwTe been inspired, but wiuit the proporUojjt 
}M I am in^ntirant. 

The doctrine of ihe eternity of future punishment is almost unirer- 
sally rented* 1 have seen but one person in Germany who believed 
it, and bnt one other whose mind was wavering on this snbjeet» 
Many of them aehnowledge that the New Testantent seema to 
inenlcato this d6etrlno$ but they find lt> aa they siyV so krteon* 
dlable wKh onr ideas of of the infin^ly bMietolent Being, whom 
Cbdhaa revealed hnnself to be, that if they believe in Ids peiibe* 
fions, they must reject the doctrine. Some contend that it is not 
even apparently anttooneed. To those lexis irfateh are f entttUy 
believed with ns to involve it, they give a different explanation in 
their interpretation ; iiiiding, as they believe, philologicul diffi- 
culties in the way. Some few would meet the arguments of those 
who believe it, by assertincf, that the oldest manuscript of the 
New Testament, is of the sixth century ; and tliat, during the 
Anan and other controversies which agitated the church from the 
ege of the Apostles until that time ; there is not only a possibility, 
bot a probability, that some errors have made their way into the 
lest Othera affirm, as one of the Orthodox profeasors who is 
os p sSde r ad le lia eainenl for hie piety* told ma^ roBpecting him- 
self, Ant tfaisdealrine evidently appears in the New Testaaenl^ 
bat that Mi heart eotdd receive ft, nnleflB he wete lo ehrago 
his views of the character of God. That we now enjoy bot a 
single ray of Kevelatioa in coniparison uiih the light which will 
* burst upon our view in the future worid and that when we come 
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to behold tlie ^lory of God, m it will liiere be reretled to m, he 
helirrrd that this appurent difficulty in his monl government, 
%*uiikl plained. 

The bcUt'i in ihr Sabbath, as nu institution biiuling upon us in 
the sense in which it is gcncraiiy viewed in Uie United States, is 
uuTemlly rejected. In my oonTersations with very many on 
tlile tabjeet, I have nerer seen nor heard of one who did Ml 
regard it a Mosaic institntioii» merely. They lay that ^eveij 
day should be a Sabbath to the Christbn, bat that aa we aie 
leqaired to assemble together for reHgions worship^ it is necessary 
lo select a partieular day. As goTemment have detenatned upon 
the day, it is our duty to obserre that in preference to another.** 

The existence of religion depends on the observance oi the 
Sabbath. Wherever ii i» observed, reUijion ilourishes, and exactly 
in proportion to its observance. Should any one doubt this, let 
}k\m compare England, Scotland, and the United States of America, 
where the Sabbath is exclasiTely observed, with France, Italy, 
aad Ctonnany, where it is comparatively disregarded. To me it 
appeava that Ibe Sabbath is the fovndatioii of our political proa- 
perity. A repvblie cuDot ezist without religioii» and refiglon 
cannot ezleasiTely flourish without the obeerranee of that day. If 
we should abolish the Sabbath in our country, the great barrier to 
that immorality would be broken down, which has destroyed 
most republics which have preceded u£, and wliich promL&es to 
destroy Uiusc of South America. 

The Orthodox regard us as very heretical in our ^^cws of re- 
Mstance to oppression.* They implicitly believe in the duty of 
onbmission to your legitimate sovereign, for they make a dis- 
tinetion between one who has inherited a throne, and a usaipei^ 
The fad that every monarch of Europe acquired moet oral! of 

♦ Ono oftho Crermans who wnt* di.stino;nishcd for h'm hn)v life, and for the 
benevolence of his heart, remarked to mo, that ho di i noiBochow any ono 
who belicvtil, lliat under any drcunistance it wiis lawful to resist your niler. 
could be a good luau. I have iu qo other imtauco, divcovcrcd tlio t^nmo 
aairownfltt of viaion, or the same adherence to a minor point of faith. Per* 
haps this saay ptova a loMon to some one of my readers, who ia di^KMed Co 
tfrat the gatsi of Hsara upon aU those, whohattsvanhMty aad aba silidss 
efUs aesd, bet who rqset the hoadiedUk 
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• bis kfiitoiy liy tlie wnvpstioiii and eoaqneftt of I1I0 a&cestortt or 
by hm own* wtkm no diflismce in his dsins to Isgltiinacf . Hm^ 

seeordingly justify themselTet for throwing off the Frenlch yoke, 
on the gitrand that Napoleon was a usurper. As the Voles have 
' heen subject to Russia, Austria, and Prushia, during several suc- 
cessions, they would now condunin them for resistance. Thank 
Hcuvfn that tliis article of their creed has never found ii> way into 
our country. They ^renerally found this opinion on the direction 
of Paul to theKoman church "let cverjr soul be subject unto the 
higher powera;-— the powers that be are ordained of God«*' 

Some of those with whom I hare conTersed, appear to he emi- 
nent for their pietj* 1 bare nerer seen any Chnstisna, who 
seemed to me to have a deeper sense of the odiousneas of sin Jii 
the sight of Qodf or whoae hearts beat with a more ardent grifi- 
tide for our SaTionr* for the great redemption he has made for 
fidlen man* I know of no examples of hnmifity, greater than tfiose 
exhibited by some of these gentlemen, or more elevated views of 
the chaiTLcter of God than you discover in their conversation. So 
far as an opinion can be formed of them from tlu ir i < pntation. and 
from their conversation, we must look in vain ior brighter examples 
of piety than tliey exhibit. They rrrtainly manifest a greater 
spirit of love for those who differ from them, than is found in moat 
of our seeta* and they feel very nnwilling to shot the gates of 
bearen against all those who do not believe every article of their 
creed. In this charity and love* the Christians of most Protestant 
conntrieswotdd do well to imitate them* 

Predestiaation, as taught by Calvm, is almost imiversally rs-^ 
jected by lh» Orthodox. I have never met with a German who 
believed it. Tliere are, however, a very small number in Elbcr- 
feld and in the province of Kkve Berg, who still receive ^us doc- 
trine as a part of their failh. 

In ray letter on the churches of Prussia, allusion is made to the 
great difficulties which prevented the clergy from acquiring that 
Infloence over their people, which the same body of men exert in 
our own comitry. They instruct their children previously to cott* 
formation, and their congregations also firom the pulpit ; but having 
no separate building, where tbey can often meet those who are 
interested in refigion, they have veiy limited utetns ol lemuiig the 
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atateof itktfaeiriiariiliM. From tliU«ftiii«»«iiPtB«ilMlM 
conywiatiye porertjr, thote is reiy Uttfo inteicomo h o t ^ to Ihom 

tnd the greater majority of their parifUonora. The ^pnetieo of 

making pastoral visits, as with us, i^ unknown. Tliey perform the 
duties prescribed b\ law, but thcv are hul, as u ah us, the Shepherds 
of tlu'ir flocks. From the jjreat retirement in which they live, 
tlicir iuliucnce is greatly cii cuiu&cribcil, particularly in relation to 
the extremes of aocicty ; for these two classes in the large towns, 
nrely attend church, and In the country, imw but a wtry Umited 
intercourao with their pastor* 

Th» leroiona of the Neologiatle dargymen treat piiaeipally of 
tho dutiaa of morality. Thay are often written ia a fine atyle, and 
j^thlbit mneh compasi of thought. Tlioee of tlie Orthodox are not 
as much addressed to the conscience, as the sermons we are accus- 
tomed to hear in the United States : this results probably from ihe 
fact, that they are not bo well acJiuainted with the heart, in con- 
sequence of their restricted intercourse with tiieir parishioners ; as 
well as from the scepticism of many of the nominal Orthodox* 
They r&rely preach in such a manner as to alarm their liearen, 
belieTing that it is muoh the wiser oowrso to allore man to tvndi 
and holiness, by exhihitions of the morey of CkMl, rather than by 
preaching the terrors of the law. 

lletaphysical preaching, of which I hare as yet heard none here, 
is regarded as injurious ; as not only doing the hearer no good, 
but as also tending luhaiticn the s})eaker's heart. Their sermons 
are more adapted to the undersUiuliiig oi their auditors, and by 
them they arc understood. They preach doctrinal sermons, rarely; 
believing that those which are practical, are much more lut^iiL 

Their manner of preaching is sometimes animated in their utter- 
anee, hut they are vary hosiilo to gestnrsy- on die gronnd that it 
may be regarded as an imitation of the pli^ar. This* to ms^ 
» rldiouloas prejudice, is uniTersal in this comtry. If nuieh of the 
eilhet produced by the aetor is owin^ to his setion, why should not 
the clcrgyraan avail himself of this most powerful means of arrest^ 
ing the attention of his hearers? Why arc the French and Italians 
more ploqiient in conversation llian any people in Europe ? Be- 
cause tliey feel no cmbarassmcut, and because they make gestures, 
iwhonaimr nature prompts tham. 1 know of nothing bmio oleqnsnl 
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than the gestures made by an infant in distress, or than the panto* 
mimic action of Italy, Why should we not ami oumelvee of this 
impreaaire langnago of nature t Actioii ia one of the moat powerful 
meana of produdng an effect upon manidnd, whether it ia leen ia 
die polpitt or the atagv* or in our weatern foreata. I should aa aoon 
Ihiak of not eating roaai beef^ because Talma and Devrienti Iho 
great aotom of Paria and Berlin, eat it, as of not ^aing my innalii 
addreaaing an audience, because they do. 
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. LETTER XXIV. 

Wbikab, 1880. 

SooTf aftpr ihc date of my last letter, I left Leipzig for Weimar, 
in one of those brilliant evenings so often seen here during the 
months of August and September. Goethe sayst somewhere in bis 
antobiogrsphjri that a very agreeable sensation is experienced 
by a lover* when a new attachment commences before the old one 
is entirely extingiiishe<L Thns at the setting sun one beholds with 
joy the moon ascending on the opposite side of the hoiiaon, and 
rejoices in the double splendour of those hearenly bodies. Though 
my residence in Saxony had not placed me in a situation to feel 
all the beauty of this comparison, I enjoyed in a very high degree 
the bnlUaney of tliis almost Italian cvrning^. As we leli tlie gates 
of the city, the sun was drawing a ridi mantle of clouds around 
hiin, wliirh he lighted up with most gorgeous colours. In the east 
the full moon soon elevated her silvery form above the spires of 
the apparency receding city, shedding a brighter and brighter 
effulgence upon the expanding landscape, as the rich tints of the 
west gradually faded away. As we rolled on^ the moon climbed her 
vpward path, rejoicing in her brightness, and in the loTely scene 
which she illumined. It was at this hour that we crossed die field 
of Lutxen, so memorable in the thirty years' war, and in the recent 
struggle for liberty. On the leil side of the road, a short distance 
from Lutzen, is a small moMuuii.ni of granite, placed on the spot 
where Gustavus Adolphus fell in the noblest cause for which man 
ever combated. Though less than two centuries have passed away 
since the hero hallowed this plain with his blood, no Protestant 
can behold this bumble monument, without feeling emotions of a 
mach more elevated character, than those which are awakened hf 
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the mighty ruins that rise in the Roman Forum, recalling to hm 
mind by their gigantic foMnSt the ages of departed glory. 

The second battle of Lutzent though not more obstinately con* 
tested, was more terrific in its carnage and in the number of com« 
IwtantSy than that in which Gustavus fell. As connected with th« 
greatest events which have agitated the world, it will always bo 
Tiewed with ?reat interest ; hut when standing by the humble stone 
which rcniiiKls you uf iliut licro's end, the modern contest is for- 
gotten. ]\o cause for wliich man ever fought was more holy; no 
monarch wlio has girded on the sword of battle, was ever actua- 
ted by purer motives than the sovereign of Sweden. His chival- 
rip eourage^ the sacrifices wliich he made in defending the rights of 
eOMcience, the resources he exhibited in the hour of greatest dan* 
ger^ wod the brilliant triumphs of his short career, rendered him 
the idol of his army, the glory of his nation, ftnd one of the bright* 
Mt ornaments of the haman race. Nations wept at his lalU for h& 
bad wrought out for them a detirerance from oppression ; and suc- 
ceeding generations will regard him, to the end of time, as one of 
the greatest benefactors of mankind. 

^Veimar is not distiiiL^Tii^ljt d for its beauty or arelalectiirc. The 
pal nee of the jirand duke jjpacious, but the country seat of his 
son is in magniiude and taste, not superior to many of the palaces 
of the private gentlemen of the comment. Charles Augustus felt 
more interest in literature than in magnificent edifices and splendid 
furniture, and instead of consuming his revenue in ornaments for 
his palace, he appropriated it to his university at Jena, and to the 
increase of the library for the use of Uie dtizens and of the die* 
tinguiahed poete who had been drawn to his capital by his patron- 
age. This libfary now contains one hundred and ten thousand 
▼olumes. It is very rich in those departments which would be pe- 
culiarly interesting to the poet and philosopher, as well as in natu- 
ral history, the favourite study of the uraud duke. 

The celebrated geographical institution of Weimar is the most 
exlcnsivc in Germany. Conncrtrd with it is a very extensive esta- 
blishment of lithography and engraving, numerous printing presses, 
and a manufiictory of globes. Hassel, the great geographer of 
Germany, superinlends the geograjihical department of this insti- 
tntion. More than two hundred persons are here employed fai 
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are superior to those of the body. Herr von Froriep, the proprie- 
tor of this establishment, is one of the most interestintr and ac- 
com]>li^!ir (l gentlemen you will meet in a three years' ramble on 
the continent. 

Weimar contained in 1^1, accordin<T to Hasscl, 203,000 iiiliabi- 
tants, of whom 184,700 belonged to the Lutheran^ 6^100 to tte 
Beformed, and 9,100 to the Catholic church. T^e yearly rsfvni 
is IJBntfiOO gnldeiia* The amy if tniaUy eooaiatiDg of not mm 
ihia SOOOhmh, which ia about the nomber of troopa Weinar auMt 
fimiih to the Allianee in caae of a Gennaiiie war. The gfwad 
duke has given m conalitotion to his aabjecta, and the pnriiaiant 
hoMi ito regidar aessiona. The inhabltanta tppear to care wf 
little about their constitution, as the administration of the grand 
duke has been ho ^quiinlilr, that they have never been desirous of 
an extension of their frtedoin. 

AV eimar, the capitnl of the ^mnll duchy of that nnnie, 1ms acquired 
an influence in Germany, rarely enjoyed by a city of its limited 
population. The present grand duke, who inherited the doroinione 
of his father in 1786k displayed, soon after ha ascended the throne 
in Vnbt the same loTe of literature which hod diatingaMhcd Ma 
Botlier during her regency. Hia territoiy was ao amall in ezteal 
■nd popidationi that be dearly saw that it would be impoaaible for 
blm to gain, either by conqueat, or by the resourcea of his MtHe ainlev 
■neh weight in the balance of power of Europe. As all nHMMrrhs 
lore distinctioot he resolred to obtain it by becoming the pair on of 
literature in Germany. Goethe wuh tlten a rising star in the literary 
horizon of his country. The grand duke, whose mind had been 
formed by his celf hrated in.structer, the poet Wieland, soon 
discovered the talents of the bard of FrankforL Accordingly, he 
invited him to Weimar, with tiie o^r of a pension auffici«it to 
enable him to pursue his literary career, without any of those 
trials to which the intellectually great are so often expoaed. TUa 
inritalion Goethe accepted, and in a few months after the sncoessioa 
of his patron, he chose that city as his ftttore residence. Wbenerer 
tiie grand duke saw men of genius, he held out to them the moat 
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flattering proposals, and in a short time Wielaml, Goethe, Herder, 
Schiller, and Miisaus, formed a constellation of the first magiiitudc, 
diffusinfi^ not only or>Wpiraar, hnl throu<T|iuut Germany. 

These men were the bosom friends of their sovereign, and in their 
•ocioty he passed many of those hours which were not devoted to 
tlw AflAin of state. Eajoyiog that patronage so often iodispensabls 
to snecess in their career, they devoted their talents to various 
dopartnents of fiteratora, and in a few years gave a renown to 
Wdmar nam pcevioasly possessed by any dty of Qennanyy and 
mnalyt if ov«r oqoalledt by any other of moderate extentt sine» 
Adwns ceased to difiuse its light over the south of Europe. Of 
this bright drele, the grand dnke and Croethe only remain. They 
huvc bclicld one and another of their companions called to tho 
land of sil iicc, and can now converse with them only in their 
works, and in ilic scenes which memory recall to tlieir view. 

Charles Aufirubms is now sixty-nine years of age, and with the 
exception of the king of Sazoay, h&a reigned longer than any 
monarch now living in Europe. His reign has been marked hy mikk 
•ess and wisdoin» and rarely has the sen looked down upon a people 
who are more attached to their mler, or beheld a better sovereign, 
firer since he ascended the throne, he has been a munificent patron 
of lelteiei and under his fostering hand, the universl^ of Jena rose 
to the first rank among the German institutions* For some yearn 
it contained more than a thousand students, and among its pro- 
fessors it enrolled the names of Sciaiur, Schelling;, Schlegel, 
liuden, Oken, and several otlier?:, men of whom any country might 
be proud. Since the deatli of Kotzebue, this scliool has greatly 
diminished in numbers, in consequence of the political excitement 
occasioned by the Wartburg festival, and from its having been the 
residence of Sand, the murderer of Uiatpoet Some of the mo- 
narchs have refused to give their subjects permission to study there* 
while many young men have thought, that an education at Jena 
would prove a barrier to their snecess in life. In consequence, it 
contauM at the present time less than five hundred stndenti ; and, 
tmtfl the political fever which agitates many of the governments of 
this country subsides, it will not rc-assumc its proper rank among 
the universities of Germany.* 

* Cliarles Augiwtus 4ied about th« cIom of tlio year 1838. In hit will be 
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Ooetfie b llie magtms Apollo of Gmmi litorttm^and foreigner 
resort to this town from all parts of Europe to seo him ; many of 
whom, iiirlepcndently of his rrsidence here, wnulrl be almost 
unconscious of ihv loc.ilily of Weimar. He has been lor iifly years 
ihp fiivoiirito poet aa weil as prose writer of hi*? country, and no 
mail of genius, except Voltaire, ever had m much incense ofl'ered 
at his shrine. The mention of his name excites a glow in the niiid 
of llie student, and with his works, evor^r intelligent Gormn ■ 
more iamillar than with those of eny ether writer. The greet 
Mknltf of maeterinf this copious hmgrosgOt has confiaed hie Imm 
io this etde of the Rhine, while the miserable translatlonB wfaidh 
hwre been tud% of his works, both in French and English* faaf« 
gifeti bat a distorted pietnre of his great and powerful mind. AH 
the spirit of his poetry has erapomted in these foreign idioms ; 
and the reviewers, wJio apparently knew little more of his works 
than what tliey ticrived from these translations, have amused 
thems( U e.s and thfir countrymen, who were most of ihem equally 
ignorant of the langtiace of the original, with humorous gallics and 
satirical remarks upon the character and mind of one who has 
been the wonder of his country. It is from such distortions, thai 
w« hoTe formed our opinion of a genius scarcely inferior to IShake- 
peare and MiHon, and who in atlMnments yields not to the aotlior 
•f Gomos.*^ Oljeeta seen by the eye of ignorance, eve usnaBy 
dlTtsted of ihefar bcanty, and when beheld through such a daB 
medium as the trandations of most of the German pools, or the 

dIrssM thaiblsfiieaiiifabfnddhMMltarbaplaosdbatwisatboNor Goelho 
sad SeliiUsr, the fonnor on his right and the lattsf on his left hsnd. Thisis the 
only instaaoB in the history of litsratore, where a monaich has, even in death, 
bean oawilfing to be separated from those who had no daim^ his patcoosfe 
bat that of genius. Goethe is still liTing ; Schiller died in 1806. 

* £?en at the present day, little is known in England of German literatnie. 
The Foreign Quarterly Reriew, in allusion to this subject says, * We EngliA* 
men lire fkt too much in a world of onr own ; we have too high ideas ef 
the importance ef eveiy thing done in England, and are too apt to uadervaloe 
the proceedings of other countries. It need not be said, that we know slwsst 
nothing <^ the writings of other countries. A ftw poets, historisns, and 
scientific writers, came over to us ; but of the mass of trrittngi on religion, 
reformation, and of change of opinion on the continent, we aiMolutel/ know 
nothing." 
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deep inwrought prejudice of most reviewers, they assume unnatural 
forms and colours. From these causes arise the diirerent estimates 
which hire been formed of Goethe jukd Schiller, io £Dglttnd aad 
ift Geraanj. Hie latter is only known in our language by a 
«nns]stion of Wallenstein, and by the works of his hoyhood« 
mtp^cmXty by his Robbeis» which he wrote at seventeen years of 
age ; and this pnerile effort, when compared with the pro* 
liiictioa of his manhood, many regard the mind of the aathor, as a 
blending of all that is wild and extravajrant, as teeming with more 
tchtriir mercy, than ever filled the Ik an and brain of the most 
mystical eiillmsiast. In Gt^mar.y, liowrver, Schiller has created 
a national drama, and, ia a country, too, where 8hakspcare is as 
much read and admired, as in England and the United States. An 
ooMghtened people like th^ Germans, cannot for thirty years hare 
Ibrmed soeh an estimate of their great dramatist, if liis plays 
possess the character usnally ascribed to them by the English. 

Goethe has been for more than half a century, not only univer- 
sally admired, but almost idolised.' Monarehs, firom the Neva to 
the Rhine, hnve united with their subjects in paying him the 
tribute of tlu ir homage; and not a small number have visited 
Weimar,* to behold the man who has elcvaff d liiiii^rlfbv the force 
of his pcnius, and his creative power, above any monarch who now 
aways his sceptre in Europe. Uis Iphigenia is the most classic 
poem of the last century, and strikin^jly exhibits the purity and 
melody of German verse» when moulded by such a mind. His 
conntrymen regard it with admiration, as characterized by a purity 
of diction, and a poetic beauty, of which they were not previously 
.coBsdons that their rich and glowing language was capable. No 
writer, except Scott in Ivanhoe, has ever produced such a picture 
of the feudal ages, as you find in Obtz von BerUchcngen ; and 
while perusing it, you as really live in that wild stormy period, as 

♦ From tlxc Emperor Alexander, Goethe received the order of St. Anno, 
and that of Alexander Ncwsky. Napoleon preseated him wlUi the cross of 
the Legion of Honour ; and, while at Weimar, in a circle of monarcha and 
ptittoea, pasted moot of the oveniDg ia eottveiMtion with the poet. The grand 
duko bao given him the croos of the White Falcon of Wehnar, and the emperor 
ef Austria that of the order of Leopold. Li 1817, the king of Bavaria roda a 
janmajto that dty to viiUthe poet, tad to praMal him wHh the grand crooi 
•fthooidir of Mfrit. 
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when eUraVing iht lofty towers, or wandering over the nonmuai* 
trftich spread rach a oharm orer the landscapes of the Rhiae. 

Shakspoarc has never created a scene, where stronsrer, or more 
heart rcndinj^ passion 15= exhibited, tlian in tlic visit of Vau<i to 
Margaret, while in prison; nor lias his fff nius more perfectly deve- 
loped the wonderful conceptions of liis mind, than has been done 
hy Goethe, in the tliree promioent characters of that extraordinary 
poem.* I am not here merely repeatiiig the opinions which tha 
Germaiia hare formed of him ; they are thoee of erery foreigner 
I .have ever eeeii, vho has had a snffident knowledge of th* 
language to understand Fanst In the SriglnaL 

With such feelings towards Goethe, you can easily heUeve thai 
BO little interest was felt hy me In beholding a man, who has been 
ihe pride of his conntry, and the envy of monarehs. Never wan 
my cnriosity more intense, than when I was ushered into his 
parlour, or than in the few minuLes which elapsed before he 
entered. As the door opened, I saw approaching mc, a tall iDrna, 
nliijlilly bending with ng'c. I had olten heanl, that ho ]>o^ses?ed 
the noblest physiognomy of any of the literati of Germany, and 
although I had formed a brilliant ideal of his physical man, 
when beholding his lofty forehead, his beaming eye, and the 
beantUol features of his expressive coontenance, I Islt thai there 
was a suitable mansion for such a mind. Tliongh he has probably 
aeen more disHngmsbed society than any scholar or poet of 
Europe, he appears somewhat embarrassed when yen are first 
presented to him. I should have imputed this to his III healthy 
(for he was slightly indisposed when I first saw him,) had not one 
of }iis must intimate friends subse4ucntly informed me, that he 
* had never been able entirely to conquer this feeling, by his ezten<- 
sivc intercourse with the world. It is only after a \oncr acquaint- 
ance with him, when tlie stranger ceases and you meet him on 
terms of familiarity, that you sec the whole of his character. It 
is then that he opens to your view the rich treasures of his elevated 
mind, that yon discover that deep feeling, that keen satire, that 
pkyfol humour, and that intimate knowledge of every nmance^ of 

* Tha introduction to T&nat, and the seeae in heaTen, wero addod to it 
many years afler ita iirst publication. No one can peruse the iMt-meatiooed 
•esee, without lameating thtA Goethe added it to that poem. 
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the buman cliaracter» which are stamped with guch power and 
hMty on the pages of Faust. There are few departments of 
literature with which Goethe has not made himself famUiar; thera 
are few which do not affinrd llluattations to his miiid« when con- 
versing with a friend, Thongh I had the pleasure of seeing him 
In eereral instancesp I had no opportunity of hearing him in the 
rieh flow of his animated conTersation« Those, whohaToheen 
thus ihTonred, describe it as the richest intellectual banquet they 
have ever enjoyed, Buch &:i would be uuticipated by hia most 
enthufjiastic admirers. 

During Goethe*9 residence at Weimar, his life has been ono 
cent ill lied scene of prosperity. lie has not, like most poets, who 
have arrired at his advanced age, outlived his popularity. He 
has had powerful competitors, who have contended with him for 
the first place in the admiration ^of his eoimtiyment bat he haa 
ontstripped them alL They havOf apparentlyy consented to ae« 
knowledge their inferiority. Though many of his literary rirala 
haTe been his companions at Weimar, the utmost harmony has 
prevailed in their circle s nothing having ever occurred, to lessen 
that friendship which continued until Wieland, the last but one 
of tliis brotherhood, had deceased. Many years since, I believe 
in 1782, Goethe received the diploma oi' nubility from his patron, 
and was chosen one of the ministers of state. Tliis oilice he 
resigned after a short time, as the duties connected with that 
Station prevented liim from devoting lus time to Iiis favourite 
pursuits. Thongh now seventy-seven years of age, lie is con- 
stantly occupied with his literary labours. He has recently 
disposed of his works for a hundred thousand rix dollars, the 
Diet at Frankfort haring given to him and his successors, a copy- 
right for fifty yean. The purchaser is now printing a new 
edition of his works, much fuller than has ever appeared. To its 
appearance his countrymen are looking forward with not a little 
interest ; not merely on account of the new works which it will 
include, but a]:<o iVuin his .sliicUues u]>oii Faust, which he has 
promised to publish. This work has been more analysed, and 
has given birth to more criticisms, ihati any other which has ever 
appeared in the German language. As no two critics are agreed 
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as to the object of the writer, the literati of this country are not 9 
little gratified to learn* that thb chaoiof criticism will soon be 
enKghtened. 

Goethe b as popular with the Inhahitanta of Weimaria with lua 
cornitrynien at a distance. During the last year theyshowed their at- 
tachment to him, by preparing a beautiful featiral in commemoration 
of his arriral in that city fifty years hefore. Some thousands 

present to witness the tribiitopuid to his genius, in which all united 
with an enthusiasm u iiieh could only have been awakened by the 
love they felt for their illuslnoiw fellow ritizi n. A few moniiis 
before, they had celebrated the completion of the fiftieth year of 
their 80Tereign*a reign, with ail the gratitude which so l>eneficeiit 
a monarch has merited from the hearts of hia people. 

Goethe has written hia autobiography, in a work entitled Jm 
ffietneni Leften, or Eztracta irom my Life, and diia waa afierwaida 
continued in another work, bearing the title of DidUtmg uni 
Wahrheitf or Poetry and IVuth. In theae worke and in ieveral 
others, he has presented a very full view of hia lile, from hie 
childhood until some years after his removal to Weimar. He has 
here cxiubited a most niitiuie account of himself, so much so as not 
only to excite the ridicule i l iIk Edinhuifrh Review, a few years 
since, but to make CT'cry read* r wish, that the events of his child- 
hood had not occupied so much of bis thoughts. W ith this 
exception there is no part of hia autobiography, which the reader 
who is acquainted with Germany, would be willing to dispense 
with, and the Germane themselTea even pemae that with the 
greatest pleaaure, ao strong is the intereet they feel in ereiy tliittg 
which relatea to their great poet In hu life he haa presented the 
moat exact account of the atate of German literature, during the 
mid^andlatterpartof thelast century, which exists inanylangua^. 
The reputation which he acquired in early life, made him aoquainicd 
with must of the literary men of the age, while his intimate know- 
ledg;e of inmikirnl, enabled him to present most philosophical 
views of I lie human character. I know of no work, in prose, 
which exhibits a more minute acquaintance with the heart, no one 
which for style and rich poetic thought is superior to it. The 
atoiy of FredgrikOf ie one of the most intereeting lemaiiceB that 
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htm evw exlfted in real Hfe ; as lovely as any which appear in the 

visions of boyhood. Her character, as drawn by his magical pen, 
id a union of dignity, beauty, and luvelincss, seldom seen in this 
imperfect world. She soon becomes the companion of your mind, 
and often in the agitating and mournful scenes of life, she tlits 
before your memory, like a gleam of sunshine in a dny of clouds. 
Weimar, notwithstanding it is the residence of the grand duke, 
- is one of the smallest capitals of Europe, containing in 18*20, only 
8,773 inhabitants. Though smaller than one of the suburbs of 
Berlin or Vienna» it still has been, during the last fiAy years, one 
'^f the prominent cities on the continent, and towards it the 
eyes of millions have been turned with the gaze of admiration. 
Here those illustrious for their talents, the creators of a nation's 
literature, have lived, here most of them have fallen, and are now 
reposing. Here genius has delisfhted to dwell, and here she has 
' lighted up a llamc, which has illumined Germany, and which will 
only expire when time shall be no more. 
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I. ORDII«IS TUEOLOGICI. 

p. BfARHfilNECKE, Dr. 

Friratim I) Mncyclopnediam theologicam cum kistoria 

Cf'pffnarum theologicarum docebit quinquies p. hebd. bor. 

IV-V. 2) Theologiam dogmaticam eccUsiae CkrisiuMMe 

quinquies p. hebd. b. V-YI. 
A. NBANDER, Dr. 

I. PabHoe 1) Aevi apoatoliei imaginem adumbim awMfoto- 
TUmaue historiam illustrarc conabitur bin. p. hebd* nor. die 
Sat nor. XII-II. 8) In lectionibus de insigTiihns cccle.<}iae 
doctor ihua perget bio. p. hebd. bor. dieb. Iotui et Yen* h» 
Xl-Xll. 

II. Privatim 1) Historiam posteriorum ecclesiac saeculorum 
enarmbit quinquies per hebd. k. Xlf-I. 8) EmHoHM ad 
Carinihios et unam lUteramve ex minorihus D. PaM epis* 
fo/;? intcrprotahitur quinquies p. hebd. hor. I-II. 

F. SCHLEIERMACIIEK, Dr. 

Privatim 1) Histuriac ccdesiasticac compendium uno absol- 
vcndum semestri tradct quinquies p. hcbil. hor. Yill-IX 
^S\Acta apostoloTum interprctabitur quinquies p. hebd. hor. 
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F. amUUSS, Dr. 

L Poblicc 1) Tfistoriam rcrum homileticarwn CttUnbit d. 

Merc. hor. Xll-I. 2) Exercitationes htmileiicaf moocmi 

perget (3. Lun. ot Mart. hor. Vl-VIIf. 
n. PiivatiDi liomilcticcn doc«bit quater bcbd. bor. XU-L 

3. Professarum extraordinariorum, 

I. I. BET.TJ'MWN, Dr. 

Friratim Psalmos (jiiiiiquagUUa prier^s cxfiicabit dieb. Merc« 
et Sat. hor. Xl-XU. 

F. BLEEK, Lie. 

I. PubUce evangelionm Hattikaei, Mareit Lueae partem po»- 
teriorem explicabit hofis eonatifcueiidia, 

II. FriTatim 1) ffisioriam criticam librorum Novi Test, trade! 
quater p. hM. h. 2) JAbntm Jesaiae ezplieabit 
quinquies p. hebtl. b. X-XL 

A. THOLUCK. Lie. 

L Publice kistariam theoh^ae Meeuli XVUL tradet et 

cipia Supranaturalismi et RaHonaiUmi ezplieabit 
n. Privatim I) DogmaHcen Ckristianam qnater p. hebd. 

rl o r r hit. 2) Loeo9 prophctorum Mewiiuiot ei|dic«bit qoer 

ter p. bebd* 

3. PrkmOm doeenikm* 

O. BOHL, Ue. 

h Gratis epistolfis de PatiH ad Ephesios et PisHippenHt d. 
Mere, et Sat. bor. X-XL iDterpretabitur. 

II. Privatim tradrt expUcationcm historicam dogmatum eorum,^ 
quae in libris symbolicis ccclcaiac ctangclicae Lutherauuc 
et Reformatae proposita sunit quater p. aebd. h. X-XL 

G. B&HMEH, Lie. 

I. Gratis historiam $cx priorum ecclcsiae Ckristianae saecu" 
lorvm enarrabit d. Merc. hor. IX-X. et Sat. hor. IX-XX. 

II. Privntim evimseiium D, Lucas explicabit quater p. bebd. 
h. I\-X. r 

E. G. HEAGSTEXBEiiG, Lie, 

Privatim 1) Hietoriam Eebraeorum tradet iade a primis ten* 
poribus usque ad Hierosoljrmorum excidiura quater p. hebd. 
h. IX~X. 2) PsalmQt explicabit quioquiea per bebd. b. 

F. TJHLEM ANN, Lie. 

1. Gratis 1) Introductionem historicam criticam in Vet. Test, 
lihros tradet d. Merc, et 8aU hur. 111-lV. 2) Chriatolopem 
Vet* Teet, enarrabit et prophetarttm ^atieinia de Jfeeiie 
explieabit d. Lun. et lov. hor. III-IV. 3) Ekmenta It*- 
euae Syriacae docebit duce libro suo {ElemenUurlekre dtr 
SyriscSen Spraiche^ Berlin b. Enelin) bora adfaiie coiistitii> 
enda. 
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n. Frivntim institutfonrfi Iin^vae Hebraicae gTOmuuUicas 
^ tradet d. Mere, et i^L h. ii-lll. 

U, ORDIMS lURIDlCI. 

1. Professonmordinariorum. 

F. A. BIENER, Dr. 

PrivBdm 1) Encyclopaediam iuris posiivDi dace Sehmaliio 
quinqnies per hebd. hor. XI-XII. 2) lus crtntnofe dnce 
Feiierbachio qniiuiuies p. hcbd. h. XII-L proponoL 
A* BETIIIVIANN-HOLLWE(5, Dr. 

L Publice de processu concursiis creditorum die SaL hor. 

XI~X1I. disseret. 
n. PriTBtim 1) hisHiuHones imie Romani quater per hebd* 
hor. IX-X. et X-XI. 8) ProeeBSvm ^hdem qmnquiee p, 
hebd. hor. XI-XII. cxplicaWt, 
C. G. DE LANCIZOLLE, Dr. 

I. Publice const it nftovcm imperii R4mMno-Germasiici die Ve- 
rier, h. I-II. exponet. 
IL Privalim 1) Hist oriatn impcTii et iuris Germanici sexies 
p. hehd. hor. Tm-IX, 2) his puhUevm Germaniae quin- 
quies p. hebd. h. XH-I. docebit 
F. C. DE SAVIGNY, Dr. 

Frivntim ius Pandcctarum hor. IX-X. et X-XI. triifet. 
TH. 8CHMALZ, Dr. 

L Privalim 1) Ius Ocrm a nicum pri Datum quinqmes p. hch<\, 
h. XI~\IL 2) Ius naturae quater p. hebd. h. XII-I. 3) 
Iv9 pubHcwn Germaniae sexies p. hebd. h. V«VI« 4) Die- 
ciplinas camerales h. IV- V. docebit» Ubris fluia usurus. . 
iL rrivatissime offert lectiones in proeeaaum eivikm eum 
prarftcis exercitatiombuM coHiunctoe* 
M. SPRIl KMANN, Dr. 

i^rivuliin ius feudale quinquies p. hebd. iil-lV. duce Paetzia 
tvadet 



E, G. Lib. Bar. a REIBNITZ, Dr. prof. hon. 

I. Publice ius Jcudalc lion^ aUhuc iodicaadia secundum iibruin 
mram tradet. 

II. PriTfttiiii pToeeeeum Borueticum civilem explicabit ae eum 
proceara eommuni Germanico et Gallico comparabit, prac- 
tirasque ezercitationes inatituett dieb. Afart. lov. SaU h» 
IV-VI. 



% Prrfeaemnm extrtUirdinariarum* 

CL HOMEfBR, Br. 

L PtaUiM d» iwn nu^konm diMeratdle Sat VBI-IX. 
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IL Privalifli 1) in Otmutnicum privatum qabqnies p. 
li«bd. h. Vin^IX. S) luM feudak quater p. hebd. h, TV-Y. 

docebit. 
C A. C. KLKNZE, Dr. 

L Publico Cireronis Ubros de repubUca interpretalnlur l»s p, 

hcbd. h. VIII-IX. 
IL rrivatim 1) Gaio tiuce instituiiones iuris Romani tradet 

•exiM p. hebd. h. XII-I. 3) Histariam popuH Bomami 

nsqw ad lu^nianum quater p. bebd. h. Vm-DL docebit, 

Sum potiMimum bistoriam spectatanu. 

3. PrivaUm docenHum. 

F. G. E. BACKE, Dr. 

Privatim institutioncs iuris Rnmuni dooebit quotidie bor* 
IX-X. et die 1.. More et SaU h. X-XL 
E. A. LASPEYRE8, Dr. 

Privatim 1) Itis canonicum Uuce G. L. Bohmer quinquies p. 
bebd. b. XI-XII. 2) lus feudaie duce Ftetsio quater p. 
hebd. h. X-Xl. cxplicabit. ♦ 
a G. G. M. ROSSBEKGER, Dr. 

1. Priratim 1) /jm Pandectarum^ucc Mackeldcy quinquics p. 
hcbd. Jior. IX-X. rt X-XI. 2) Ins Iwrt ditarium duct- Mack- 
eldey quarter p. hcbd. h. Vlii-IX. 3) lui canonicuiu ad 
SchmaUu compendlnai quarter p. bebd. b. lU-IV. tradet. 
n. PriTatissiine oflert examinaioria et repeHtoria turn d* 
universo iurc turn de singiiUa partibtts. 
A. A. F. RUDORFF, Dr. 

I. Gratis Ulpianifragmenta intcrpretabitur bora adhuc indi- 
randa. 

II. rrivatim ins hcreditai iuiti qumquics p. hcbd. h. VIll-IX. 
ezponet. 

C I. L. 8TELTZER, Dr. 

PrivaUm 1 ) Sns kcrcditarium duce Mackeldey quinqaiea p. 
hcbd. h. VIII-IX. it) lus canonicum ihivr Wi*-*' s.-xir* p. 
hcbd. h. III-IV. 3) lus criminaLc sccumluin iVucrbachu 
hbrum hori» udiiuc indicaudis scxies p. hcbd. doccbiu 

m. ORDUVIS MEDICI. 

* 

1. Professorum oriinariorum* 

C. A. G. BEREiNDS, Dr. 

L Publicc Jlijtpucratig apkorismos d. Sat h. X-XL Latino 

sermoDe illustrarc purget. 
II. Privatim 1) T/'< rajriam fchrium spccialem qmnqniea p» 

bebd. hor. X-XI. docebit. 2) Ad cliniccn mc'dicam in no- 

socomio rcgio in mcdicinae Btudioaorum giatiaiii Mndito b* 

XI-L auditojree quotidie insiituet. 
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a F. GRAEFE, Dr. 

Privatim 1) Aciurg^am fire cunuin 
chirurgicaram hor. 1II-IV. dieb. Lmu Mart Iot« Veiu trt* 
det. §) Clinicen chimrgicam etcphihahiiiaMeaMm noso* 
eomio rcgio ehirurgico h. IM)!. noio eonraeto mpdenui 

L HOKlvEi., Dr. 

I. Publice de monstris disserct diebat Lun. et Mart. h. XII-I. 

II. PrivaUm physioloffiam generalcm dieb. reliquia ead. hor^ 
doeelNL 

E. HORN, Dr. 

L Publice de cognosceniia ct curandis marU9 typhUUkU 

dicb. More, et Sat. h. VIIT I\. disseret. 
IL Priv.'itim therapiam speciaiem dieb Luii. Mart lov* Ve]i# 
h. VHI^IX. tradet. 
C. W. HLi ELAND. Dr. 

PnUiee 1) Therapiam gcneratem a. institntiomipi prtelieania 
partem secondam tnidet h* XIM. d. Lmi. Mart Yen. 
^xercitationea eUnieas medte4$9 ckirurgicas in instituto 
rcg^io policlinico una cum Oaanno et Bnano h. quotidto 
rci^crc pcrget. 
C. KiNAPE. Dr. 

J. Publice S^ndesmo logiam d. lov. et Vener. h. X-XI. oifert* 
H* Privfttliii I) O^enhgkm dieb. Lnn. Mart |ot. Yen. Immti 
XIM. 2) S^ndino^o^uifn^ iiadeiii dieb. hor. IY*-Y. 3) 
Jkn&Htopologiam s. r;?^ Jtctnam/oren^em d. Lmk Mart. Merc, 
h. vcspcrt VI-VII. doccbit. 4) Errrcifnfinnes anutomiC0$ 
senis p. hebd. dieb. una cum Kudolphio moderabitur. 
H. F. LINK, Dr. 

I. Publice dc Plaiitis cryptogamia d. Merc, et Sat. b. Xll-Ir 
diiseret. 

n. Prlvatim phartnaeologiam a^xies p. bebd* K YUMXr 

(1or( bit. 
C. A. Rmlolphi, Dr. 

I. Publice anatomiam organoTumaensuum ct ftius hanumi^ 
Merc, et Sat. h. I\-X. tradet. 

II. Privatim 1) Anatomiam corporis humani sexies p. hebd, 
h» II-III. 2) Anaimidam pa&ologicam d. Lan. Mart, lor, 
YEN. h. III^IY. doeebit. 3) ExercikOioneB anatomicof 
una rum Knapio moderabjtur. 

L N. KUST, Dr. 

I. PiiMi ro aciurgiac sclecta ^uacdam capita d. lov. h. XTT-IT» 
pro])on( t vt operaliones chirurfriras pcrficiendi rationemet 
Tiam in corpore morluo ipse dertionstrabit. 

II. Priyatiini) Chirurgiam tmirersalem ct specialem sexies p. 
hebd. b. YIL-YIII. matnt. tradet sinraJque de morhis syphi^ 
Uikis et oculorum disserct. 2) Excecitationcs eltnicas in 
instituto clinico nosocomii Caritatis ehirurgico et ophtha]ir 
nuatrieo qaater per hebdom. h. IX|~X| mod.aran perfe^ 
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A* E. DF. SIEBOLD, Dr. 

I. Publice artis obstetriciac partem theoreticam dace 
dio auo cil. iv. il. Merc, et Bat. h. VIII-IX. proponet. 

II. Privntim 1) /f.9, qui in macliiiia fhantomv data crrrceri 
valuer int, uou decrit d. Lun. lov. Yen. h. VUi-iX. 2) 
Exermtatumea c/tnlnw dbstUrieioB in invtituto regie obate- 
tricio et in poUeHnico cum hoc coniuncto qnater p» hML 
h. IV-V. moderabiliir* 

a C. WOr FART, Dr. 

I. Publicf f^emiotoccn nosolos^fcafn cf thcrapeuticam ecntcntiis 
liippocralicia illuBlrauim duce cuiiipendio sno (Ctrundziig^e 
der SemMk etc Berol. 1817.) d. Lim. et lor. hor. vc^pert 
Vl-Vn. exponet. 

H* Frivatim 1) Ndtohgiatn ct therapiam specialem ex suis 
fcliedis ad dictata quiiiquies p. liebd. h. V-YI. docebit. 2) 
Ad praxin medicam auditores iiurtilaere per|^et. 

2, Proftssorum. cxtraurdinariorunt, 

h L. CASPER, Dr. 

r. Publice propacdcnticen medicam d. Sat. h. IX-X. docebit. 

II. Pnvatim 1) Formularc exerciiationibu^ pharmcueuiicia 
Oftw^atttm dieb. Merc h. V-VL et d. Icf, Yen. Sat h. 
YI-TII. 2) Medteinam forensem et polUian medicam d« 
Lun. ^Tn f t I o V. Voiu h« V-VL tiadct. 

L F. C. HFa:ki:r, Dr. 

I. Publico CtLsi lihrofi dc inedicina iiitcrpretabiturBis p. hebd. 

II. Privaliiii 1) Pathotuisiam g-ciuralem exponet liiuis p. 
hcbd. hoi'is. 2) llist<jfiam medicinac rcccnlu/rem qualer 
fK hebd. enarrabit* 

F. IITTFFLAND, Dr. 

I. Publice scmiot/crn dieb. Merc, ct Sat. h. X-XI. docebit, 

II. Privatim 1) Vathohi^rtani dieb. Tiim. Mart. lov. Yen. hor. 
IV-V, 2) The rapine specialis partem alteram sexies p» 
hebd. hor. I-U. tradet. 

C. JUNGKEN, Dr. 

L Publice de togwrncendia cl ounmis oeulwrtim' vurhis quin* 

quies p. hcbd. hor. IV-V. ditteret. 
n. Privatim Aciurgiam s. cursum oinnium operationum chi* 

mrcricanim qninquies \^vv lu'bd. b. Y-VI. tratlct. Dcnion- 

strutioncs cL exercitatiouca in corpore mortuo seursim in* 

atitucntur. 

III. Nec iia deerit, qui in ncologia s. doctrina de fasciis et 
oindum ekirvrgieis^ in operaHoniHs cphktlmiatricis atque 
in singulis artis mcdicae et ehifurgicae dodrtftiv^piiffp 

tissinie iustltui voluerint. 
C, A. F. KLUGE, Dr. 

I. Publics cicmcnta artis obstetriciac d. Merc. ct. Sat. b. 
Xl-Xll. propQuuU 
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n. Privaiim 1) Artis obstetriciae partem theoreticam ct 
vracticam d. Lull. 2) Doctrinam de ossihus fractis et 
mcoti* d. Mart 3) Cmrnrgiam generalem d. Iot. et Tea. 

' lu X—Xn. docebit. 4) Cliniccn inorhoriim syi'liil'ticorum 
in nosocomio Caritatis d. Merc, ct Sat. h. Ylll-X. mode* 
rnbitur. Demonstration's et exorritationc3 scholis ob- 
8t(>rtricii8 adiimgeudae biius p. hebd. horis seorsim ^ent. 

F. OSANN, Dr. 

mingroHum 

Gervumiae hh p. hebd. hor. adhtie indieandls tiadet 

II. Privaiim 1) Materiam Medicam quinquies p. hebd. h. 
V-VI. trrulet. 2) ExeTcitationcs r/7r?!'Vff,9 in iflititUtO poli- 
cJiiiiro una cum Uulelaiidio jnoderaxi perget. 

G. CII. REICH, Dr. 

I. Publice de morhis exanthematicis d. Sat. h. I- H. disecret. 
n. Prirattm 1) PiOMthgum spedakm h. Vm-DL mies 
p. hflbd* 8) Tkerapiam generaiem qmter p. hebd. h. I-IL 

offert. 

E. L. SCHUBARTH, Dr. 

I. Publice pharmacopoeiam Baru9sicam expUcare perget dk 

Icy. et Sat h. IX~X. 
IL Privatim J) Chermam tarn universam quam phariMeeuH' 
COM dnee compendio auo (BeroL 1621. ed. tS,)8eiiistcboUs 
VII-YIIL mat. trade t. 8) Mnamina chemica et pharma» 
ceutica more solilo habere pergel dieb. Lun; Mart Yen. h. 
IX-X. 
C. H. SCHIJLTZ, Dr. 

I. Publice Plantar um qfficinaiium historiam naiuralem et 

mediam ter. p. hebd. h. XI-XIL 
n* FriTatim 1) Physiologiam expertmenti.9 illustrandam 
aexics per hebdom. hor. XII-I. docebit. 2) Neque iis deerit^ 
qui de singulis wcdicinac rt scientioe noiuraUs porHbuB 
intc refuse disputatoriis voluerinL 
W. WA(IM:R, Dr. 

I. Publice mcdiciuaui furcnstm h. UI-IY. dieb. Loo. Merc* 
Yen; docebit. 

IL FriTatiin maUriam medtcam quinia p. hebd. horia ti»det» 
3. Privaiim doeaiHum, 

FR. BAKF7, Dr. 

Privuiim mcdicinarn furcnsem d. Lun. Mart lov. Yen. b. 
Y^YI. tradet 
a E. BOEHR, Dr. 

Gratis co7isuliaiione9 medieaa eezies p. hel>d. b. YIl-IX* 
instituct. 
TH. G. ECK, Dr. 

Privatim 1) Vhysiologiam generalem ct speciaiem^ seziea p. 
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hebd. hor. VIII-IX. docebit. 2) DoctrinarUm jacdicarunt 
FRIEDLANDER, Dr. 

Privatim 1) Artis ob§tetriciae partem theoreticam dieb. Lun. 
Merc. Sat. hor. IT-III. tradet. 2) De mulierum ct infan- 
tium morbis <i. Mart, ct lovis iisd. bohs disseret. 3) C'lini' 
cen obsUtriciam d. Lun. Mcrc« lov. SaU b. III-iV< modern- 
bitor. 
a OFPERT« Dr. 

L Gratia de oignoscendis rt riira$tdi8 mcrhit ajfpkiUiieit d» 
Mart, et Yen. hor. IX-X. diaacret. 

n. Pnyntim therapimm gommtkm d* Lvn. Merc 8tt. iiaden 

horifi tradet« 

t D. RECKLEBEN, Dr. 

FHTtttm 1) Artem teterimOriam ia mm ni omnonieM 
atudioBonm da Ltm. Merc 8at. bor. ni-IV. doeebiL 8) 
Morbos afUmaUum domesHconim ctmltagiosos epizootico§ 
et mediciTum ttterimarkm fofttmm tenus p» bebd. boiia 
etponet* 

If* SCHLEMMf Dr. 

FriTatim anatomia^ univetBoUs corporis humani sani rejpcti* 
KsMd. Lun. Mart. Iot« Yen. b. IIMV. imtitint 

IV. ORDimS PHILOSOPHICL 

1. Prqfuaomm crdiiuiriorum* 

t BKKKER, Dr. 

L Publice Thucydidem enarrare perget d. Lun* Merc. Yen. 
bor. XlUh 

II. Privatiasime elemenia HngU4ie Oraeeae fnidet 
A. BOECKH, Dr. 

Frivatim 1} Antiquitates Graecas et waTime politicam Grae" 
corurn dtn trinaiii una cnm iure Attico expViCHhll quiinjuies 
p. hebd. hor. XI-XII. 2) Sophoclis Antigonam et Ocdipma 
ColoTieum interpretabiftur quater p. hebd. b« X-XI. 
F. BOPP, Dr. 

Ex itinci'c redux lectiones indkabit. 
&. H. DIRKSEN, Dr. 

I. Publice de calculi integralhi oppHcatione ad geome^rtM 
somel per hebd. hor. IV-V. di.ssc ret. 

II. Frivatim 1) Cudculuiu differenindcm ter per hebd. hor. 
IV-V. 2) AstrmumiaM^luter^ ter p. bebd. h. V-VI. 
docebit 3) In dynamiee explicande perget ter per bebd. 
h. in-IY. 4) SUaUeen andtytkam tradet ter pw bebd. 

P. ERMAiV, Dr. 

Piivatiai 1) Fh^ticcH umwrsalcm ter p. hebd. d« Lun. Merc 
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Ven. h. U-lll. doccbit. 2) De mas:'nptis^mo ct electricitaU 
ler p. hebd. d. Mart. lov. Yen. h. X~X1. ugcL 
F. H. V. D. HAGEN. Dr. 

I. Vnh^docelAt mfikohgiaMveterum.€^^ 

ruinque septentrional ium populorum binis dieb. h. 1V~V. 

II. Privatim 1) Historiam litter ariam medii ct rccentiorit 
flct>i enarrabitquater ppr hebd. h.lV-V. 2) liui rpretabilur 
jmema cquestre Gotfridi ATgentoratnuiiii : Tristan et Isolt^ 
eecuindum cditiouem ouam novis.siniam {Gottfrieds von 
Strasiburg Werke^ VntuL 18S3.) quater p. hebd. h* V-VL 

O. W» F. H£GEL» Dr* 

FHvatlm 1) Historium philosophiae cnarrabit quinia p. hebd. 
flcholis h. XII-I. 2) Philosophiam naturae sive physiccn 
ralionalcm durn 1i!>ro suo [Kncyclopacdie der phi!o.soj)hi- 
schen Wissenschajtcu II. P.) quater p. hebd. hor. V-VL 
dkcsb. Lun. Mart. lov. Ven. ducebiL 

& F. HERMBSTEADT, Dr. 

L Publiee itUroiuctionem inchemiam theoreticam medictnae et 
pkarmackut can^kaUm dm perget dieb. Merc* et lor. hor. 
X! xir. 

U Privatim 1) Chemiam universam secundum experientiam 
et observuuoiiejj recentissimas ad. compend. suuiu {Grundli» 
nien cL theor, u. exp eriment, Chemie) et Berzelii (Uharbwik 
d. CheiBMe) dieb. Lim. Mart Mere. lor* Yen. hor. vespert 
V-VI. docebtt et experimentii iUiiBtrabit. 2) Chemiam 
Mgrontmham Opificiis oeconomicis et saltuar. appUcatam 
duce libro «uo (Grunds'dtzc der Kameralchemie) dieb. Lun. 
Mart. Merc. lov. Vrn. hor. matut. VIII-IX. explicabit et 
experimentis illuutrabit. 3) Physicen experimenUUem dieh* 



A. mRT, Dr. 

I. Publiee theoram urehitecturae ad fnriiicipia Teterum bu pt 
hebd. dieb. Lun. et Ven. h. XII-I. 

II. Privatim hisUniam artium. medii aevi horis iudicaaditi 
docebit. 

L U. HOFFMAN, Dr. ^ 
I. Publiee arOhmeHces poUHcae dementa d. Mere, et Set. h* 

Vlli-lX. docebit 
n. Priretim 1) Redituum publicamm rationc.m ct admtnistra' 
tionem d. Lun. Mart. lov. Vrn. h. VIII-IX. explicabit. 2) 
Statisticam regni Borus&ici iisdem diebus hor. IX-X. tradet 
L. IDKLEK, Dr. 

i'rivatini 1) Sectiones conicas una cumprimis demeniis calculi 
Mnite$imali9 quinquies p. hebd. hor. XI-XU. tradet 2) 
&ercitatione8 in calculum littcralemt hygarithmos, aqua- 
lionet primi et sccundi ordiuis et trigonometriam planam 
habebit quinis p. iiebd. dieb. ii. Xll-l. 
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M. H. C. LTCHTENSTEIN, Dr. 

L Publice historiam naiwralem rumlnmihm dieb* Merc et 

Vcn Ik VI-VII. 
n. PrivutiiQ zooLogiam wuoersam fdxie« p. hebd. h. h-lL 

trudct. 

E. MITSCIIERLICH, Dr. 

I. Pabliee iniroduetionem t* ckemiem experimetUatem d. Sat. 

h. XI-XII. tradet 
n. Privatim clwmiam cxpcrimentalcm^ Bcrzelio Duce (l>Ar- 
brn-h (h rChnnir, Ztc Auft. Drrsihn, 1815.) h. XI-XIL d. 
LuiK Mart. Merc lor. Yen. explicabit et expenmentui ilia^ 
trabit. 
L OLTMANNS, Dr. 

- I. Publice a^t ds longiUtdmi* H laHiudimg geograpkkae 
determuuUione ex olmrvaiionihuB cadeeHbua seael p. hebd. 
II« Privatim docebit 1) Chometriam pTUctieam binis p. hebd. 

d i cb us. 2) Geograpkiam mathtwuHeam binls p. hebd* diebui* 
Di RAUMEH, Dr. 

I. Publice tradet h'stnrir.m turharuMt ex guihus res novae i% 
civitatihun naiae sunU putisaimarum d. Merc. n. XII-I. 

II. PriTalim 1 ) lus publicum et polUicam cum kistoria constiitt^ 
Htmum et aaminielr&thnia emtahm praeeifmanm oofitunc- 
iam quater p.bebd. h. XI-XII* 2)Htstoriam rccentiorw aevif 
imprimis aaecuU XV lU* outer p.hebd« b. XIUI, explictbU 

a BITTER, Dr. 

L Publice historiam. gtographiae et itiaerum tradet d. Merc 
h. XII-I. 

II. Privatim geograpkiam universalcm qiuxK^uies p. licbd. h» 
V-VI. doeebit. 

E. H. TOELKEN, Dr. 

I. Publice de pictura veterum disseret d. Merc. h. XII-I. 
•'II. Privatim docobit 1) Acsthcticcn quatcr bor. IV-V. 2) 

Historian! r.r.'hitrcturae antiquae Msque ad tempora Imtini^ 

ani quator hor. V-Vl. 
C S. WEISS, Dr. 

FriTatim 1) Minereiogiam docehii senii p. hM, diebw k 

Xn-I. 2) Crystalionimiam dieb. Lun* Mart. Ion Yen. bor. 

X-XI. 3) Soli cof^inthmcm tradet qwminm ad rem eaUMOf 

riant (Bodenkvnde fur den ForRtmann), eimqae partem 

postcriorem d. Mere, et Sat. bor. X->XL 

F. WILKEN, Dr. 

Ex itinerc redux lectioncs indicabit. 

% Profeesonm extraordtnariontm. 

G. BERNIIARDY, Dr. 

I. Pubiice Quintiliani de L O. librum X. cxplicabil bis p. 
hebd. h. XI-XII. dieb. Mart et lav. 

II. Privatitn 1) Qraecae linguae sifntaxih qnatemu adiolU 
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exponct h. III-IV. 2) Aristophanas Ranas et Nubes quater 
vel quinqmes p. hebd. b. lY-V. mterpietabitnr. 

Idem exercitatiojiet pnooHmfluu ofiert. 
£. FISCHER, Dr. 

Privatim priorem physices medumicae partem dieb. Merc et 
Sat hor. lU-Y. tmdeU 
I. P. GRUSON, Dr. 

PriTfttun 1) Trigonometriam analyticamplanametsphaericam, 
adtuncta praxi, qiiater p. bebd. dieb. Lim. Mart Iot. Yen. 
hor. IV-V, 8) Seeiumes conicas^ geometrice al(iue algebraiee 
tractandas, qoater, p. bebd. iiadeni dieb. b* V-VI. docebit. 
F. G. HAYNE, Dr. 

'PtivtLtlm physiologiam ves^etahUhim^ -praccifiue arhorum fruti' 
cumqtte, cum tcniunulogia coniuticlam trudet d. Lun. Mart. 
Veo. h. Xl-Xn. 
L. A B HENNING, Dr. 

1* Fttbltce 1) Propaedetttieen pkilosophicam eeu introduc- 
tioncm in stiidiura philosophiae gpeculativnc dieb. Lun. ct 
lov. Iior. XlI-1. tradet. 2) Scholas aliquot dc inris diversit 
ratiumhus et fontibut lecUonibus phratis de iure naturae 
praemittet. 

n. Prifatlm 1) Logieen et metapynten qmnquieB p. bebd. h. 
IV'-V. 2 hu naturae s. pbHoeopbiam iuria, Hegdlii libmin : 
Grundlinicn der PhilowjpkiR det JZecAls, aeciltiinu, qninquies 
p. hvhd. h. XI-XII. ezponet 

F. KLUG, Dr. 

Publicc entomologiam bis. p. hebd. docebit. 
C. LACHAUNN, Dr. 

CPttblice dispvtatumtM de argumenlit phUoIogicis iiutituteiidas 
reffet binis diebus bora constitQeDda. 

n. PriTatim 1) Poema TTteoHtcmnf der Nibelmgen Lied, 
interpretabitur cx cditionis '^tmo cxcmplaribu?, quinii! dieb. 
hor. lY-Y. 'Z) lloratii epistuias cum artepoetica expUcabit 
quaternis dicbus h. Y-YI. 
M. OHM, Dr. 

I. Publico geometHam EneUdeam docebit d.Yen. b.II*III. 

n. Privatim 1) Mathesin puram elemetUarem ter p. hebd. - 
h. III-II. 2) Qeemeiriae mperiarU elemenfa, in specie vcro 
thcoriam sectionuin conicnrvn, ter p. hebd. h. \~W. 3) Cal- 
culunidifferenttalfffi tcr p. lu lal. h.l-ll. 4) Trii^-awrmvtriam 
(planam ct sphjiericam) ei tteoremctriam dieb. Merc, et Sat. 
hor. II-IV. tradtt. 
6. PFEIL, Dr. 

1. Privatim 1) Encyclopaediam MtdtuarMm quatcr p. hebd. hor. 
Ylll-lX. dieb. Loo. Mart. lov. Yen. docebit. 2) Oeco- 
nomia/n salhiariam et acstimaiionem silvorum U r p. hebd. 
Lun. Mnri, lov. h. IX-X. exphcabit. 3) Dti n i s iJuiaridc 
sckiUia iui occoniam politUaM applicaia et de sUuarum ad- 
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mnMroHone ter p. beU. di^. Mere. lor. Set lior. Vni<4X« 

disscrct. 

II. Privatissime exdminatoria et repetitoria de uniFena eeieiK 
tiii salttiaria offert lenis horie p. hebd; 
h. RANKE, Dr. 

I. Publice exercitationc* historicat motlerabitur scmel p. hebd« 
n. PriTfttim ki9toriae univenaJis partem pHorem a reram 
primordiis iieque ed gentie Hoheostaiifeiiee exeeeeiim ttmdei 
qu it r rnis scholia hor. III-IV. 
fiL RlTTKli, Dr. 

I. Publice dortrinatTh dc anima rationali tiadet bi« p. hebd* 
hor. VI-VII. ypsj). dit b. Merc, et lor. 

II. Priraiim iogjcen duce cumpendio suo docebit quinqmeis p. 
hebd. hor..VlII-nC 

H ROSE, Dr. 

L IHiblice ehemiam praeparatorum pharmateMUeontm Awrw 
i^anicoTum d. Sat. \\. IX-X. 

II. Privalim 1) Ckemiam vnsnicam, praccipiic ratione phnr- 
maciafi hahitn, dieh. Liin. Mart. Mere. h. I-II. 2) Chemiaui 
anoLyiicani practicam dieb. lov. ct Yen. li. XII-II. doccbiU 
F. G. V. SCraODT, Dr. 

Publice Calderonu tragoediam el Mdgieo prodigioeo ex Cygw 
neeiwi editione interpretabitur, ct ori^DCH lingua rum, quae 
ex Latino scrmone deductae suntf ezpUcahit <Ueb. Mere* el- 
Sat, hor. Xl-XIf. 

Lectiones privatim habendas tempesiive ipdicabit. 
C. D. TURTE, Dr. 

Privatim 1) Physicef^ experimenUiXem qnatemis p. hM. Il 
dieb. Mart, et lor. h. lU-V. r x|)]icahit 9) ArtU edUtiariae 
elemcnta pliy.^ica expcrimentis illustrabit temis. p. hebd* 
horis die Mart.hor.X-Xl. etdie lovis hor.X-XII. 
A. ZEUNE, Dr. 

Privatim lectiones de lingua Ggthica duce libro guo (Co- 
^ieche Sprachformen und 8pr0ekprdte»$ BerL 1886. 4.) d« 
Mbre» et Sat hor. IV-V. habebit. 



I. TH. RADLOF, Dr. 

Gratis 1) Historiam Gcrmaiiorum petustissimi aevi corttmque 
linguae qiialer p. hebd. 2) NdOiHam linguarum pojnh 
Icrumque univerealem bii p. hebd. ex aehedUi enia tradet. 



3. Academiac regiac scientiarum sodalium, 
G. UnPEN, Dr. 

Publico Dantis Aligherii, poetae Florcntinit Comocdiam 
dhiium iliuatrabit d. Mere, et Sat hor. XII-I. 

O. L. BLUM, Dr. 
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L Gnflt de historiae Romanae migim et progresMu diaseret 

d» Merc. fa. XI.-XII. 
n. Fri vatim hdsUmam imiiqwm qnat. pi> hebd* dieb* h. lU-IV. 

tradet. 

E. G. HENGSTENBERG, Dr. 

I. Gratis institutiones linguae Chaldaicae IraJet bis. p. hebd. 
h. IV-V. 

n. Vn vatiMime Banrii eontesiua ezplicftbit bii ii. hebd. h* 

iv-v. 

a G, I. l AC OBI, Dr. 

Publict doccbit applfcattoriem analysis sxtperioris ad theon'atn 
generalem superjicierum et liucarum dujdicitur curvarum 
iOM cum theoria mcidU superficierwsn wcwdi gradnu, d. 
Lun. Mart lov. Yen. b. IX-DL 
H. ov REY8EBLINGK, Dr. 

L GratiB exponet logicicn et dtdUcUcem quater hebd. b* 
XI-XII. 

H. Privatim 1) Fichtii libnim, der gescUosennc Handeh- 
staatf ter p. hchd. h. II-III. critlce examinabit. 2) Fsy- 
ckaiogiam quinquies p. hebd. h. X-XI. tnetabit. 

E. LANGE, Dr. 

I. Gratis Ifomeri Hiadis lihroa XX-XXIV* quater p. hebd. 
' faor. II-III. interpretabitur. 

II. Privatim Orationes Lycurgi contra Lcocratem ct DemoB* 
tJunia Midianani quater p. hebd. iiur. III-IV. exponet. 
H. LEO, Dr. 

I. P^blice hi^€Tiam JUaUae enarrabit a conHHo Longobar- 

tlnrum regno ad novissima usque lefltpOfOt qwter p. hebd* 

II. Privatim tradel 1) IFiston'am Gcrmanicam quater p. hebd. 
hor. IV-V. adhihito compendio Eichbomiano {Deutsche 
Staats-nnd Rvchisgcsc/tichte.) 2) Histi ir mm antiquum tx- 
poiicl duce Hcerenio {llandbuch der Gcschichlc dcr iSlauicn 
des Alterthums) quater p. hebd. h. VL-YU. 

& F. LUBBE. M. 

Pi ivatiBsime tkeoriam sttperfiderum curvarum docMt 

G. ROSF, Dr. 

Privatim Mineralogiaia dorebit dieb. Lun. Merc. Sat. hor. 
X-XI. et die lovis b. IX-X. 
C a 0. STEIN, Dr. 

PriTatim HaHsticam dmtahtm Qtrm/onkit dieb* Here, et Sat 

hor, XII-II. tradet 
P. F. STLHR, Dr. 

I. Gratifi rrspiihh'car guibus modis cons:f{tuantur, docebit. 
IF. Privatifii historiam s'fnrralinn dois niatuni populoTum Cth' 
nicorum de dits et heraibua uadcl quuler p. hebd. hor. IV-V. 
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HECENTORUM LINGX ARUM DOCTRIMA 
AKTIUMCIUE EX£RCITAT10. 

C. F. FRANCESON, Lect. 

L Gratis ia Ariosto explicando perget bis hebd. horis in- 

n. MTtlim cm-sum linguae FrancogMcae Inttituet, quo et 
grammaUcam docebit Becundum emtftnem norissimam Ubri 
std, Neue Pranzosische. Sprachlrkre, ot historiam litternnim 
apud Francogallos flcrmone Gallico cnarrabit exempiisque 
e scriptoribus sumptis illostrabit, ter p. hebd. h. IV- V. 
G A. E. i» 88TM0UR, Dr. Leet 

Gifttb SktUpBorium ezpKanre at de promimeiaHafie A mgUem 

diiwrel bis p. hebd. hora indicanda. 
J^em linguae Amglicae leholM oiliBrt 
L. HELLWIG 
Gratis artcm- canendi qtiJiter per hebd. docebit. 
Arma tractandi et in equunt insUicndi artem docebit FELMY. 
MSfKiianii modoB dlMm capieitlibiii «o[^«iii frdet siFpoABOMVi 
RBonri. 



PUBLICA DOCTRINAE SUBSIDIA. 

BU b ik tk tC^ regia iis, qui libros in quoTis gen ere optimos erol- 
▼ere Tolueriiit» qnotidie patebit 

Obtemiiarhmj hortuB boitmicv.% muMmanalomiemnt zooUh^ 
micunit zoologicurriy mineralogicum, instrumenta chirur- 
gica, imafj^inrf gypscte varianue artium opera^ etc. turn in 
Tectiouum usum adhibebuutuTt tmn aditus ad haec dabitur 
8UO loco petentibus. 

SmnitiatU tkwhgici tseeUalfymMt exegetieae modertbimtar 
BLEEK et BOHMER; hiHorieiSf hoc eit fed bittoriem 
ecclc^iar et (lo<rmatum Christianorum pertinentSbiHi* prteer* 
unt M\RHET\ECKE er NKWDER. 

Jn Srminarin piiilnlngico Kurij)hUs; Iphigcniam in Aulide 
Bodalibus interprtiaiidam proponet BOECKH dieb. Merc, 
et Saturai hor. X-XI. celerisque Seminarii exercitatioaibus 
nore loHto preeerU. E eedem hi hBomaUi SaHrtM inter* 
fnHnOU exercebit P. BUTTMAMN, Br. Amd* ng, eod^ 
d.lf«rc«l8»t.h.IX7aL 
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LETTER L 

Strasburg Cftthedrftl, 1— Uaiventty, 5. 

LETTER IT. 

Departare from Strasbtir^, 7 — Mayence, 8 — Navigation of the Rhine, 9 

The city, 11 — Rains, 12 — Saxon Architecture, 13 — Travellers, ib.— Soil on 
theRhino,14 — Hatto'aTower, If? — Feudal Scenery, 16 — Tomb of Marceau, IS 
— University of Bonn, 19— -Culognc, 20 — Churchea, 21— Cathedral, 2^— 
Church of Saint Peter, ib. 

LETTER m. 

Aostrian Corporal, 25— Temperance of the Europeans, 26 — Frankfort, ffl 
— German Alliance, 29 — Departure from Fraiikl'ort, 37 — Ca«£el and Wil- 
helmahoho, 40. 

LETTER IV. 

Gottingen, 43 — Students, 45 — Smoking, 46 — Landamannachaflen, 48 — 
Duelling, 49-^Univer«ity, 57 — Miinehhausen, 58 — Faeullier, 59 — Profes- 
Bors, 60 — Lectures, ih. — Manner of Lecturing, 64 — Teachers, 66 — Library, fiS 

Libraxica of Germany, 75. 

LETTER V. 

Literary Festival, 81 — Longevity of the German Professors, ft2 — Blnmen- 
bach, 84 — Eichhorn, 85— Literary Tradition, 88 — Funeral of a Student, 89 — 
Supervisors, 90 — Warlburg Festival, 91 — Murder of Kotzebue, 93 — Condem- 
nation of the Students, 05 — Nobility, 06 — Protestant Converts, 100 — Govem- 
'ment of Houovcr, 101 — Revenue of Hanover, 102, 

LETTER VI. 

Departure from GotUngen, 104 — Kissing, 105~Uarz Mountains, lOB-^ 
Public Conveyances, 109 — Magdeburg, ILL 

LETTER VII. 

Berlin, 114 — Thiirgarten, 116 — Prussian Idolaters of Royalty, 117 — Coa- 
trast between an Italian and a Protectant Metropolis, 118 — The Inhabi- 
tants, 119— Nobility, 121— Titles, 125— Customs, 127— Prussian Officer, 1^9 
—Jews, 131 — Topics of Conversation, 132. 
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LETTER VIU. 

The Kin^, 134— Prineeaa of Leifnitx^ 139— Duke of Wellington, 140^ 
Gk)rm&a Miuic, 142. 

LETTER IX. 

Potsdam, 147 — Political Importance oC Prunia,' 153 — Royal Guard, ISS— 
Pruasian Army, 157 — ^Laiidwehr, l&a. 

« 

LETTER X. 

German Eloquence, 16? — German Translations of SbakspearCf 16&~ 

Adiiiiratiun ol* Shak^pcare, 17l! 

LETTER XI. 

Univerrity of Berlin, 174 — Exegcris, 176 — Rivalry of the Professors, 17R— 
Their Intense Application, 181 — i\>vorty of American Librarica, 183 — Oh- 
•taclea to the Establiahment of Universitiee in the United States, 18&— 
Tutors, 12Qt 

LETTER XU. 

The Students, 103— Quarrels of tlic German Studcnti with the Police, 155 
Scepticism of tlie Student*, 198 — Inefficiency of the Government of the Uni- 
versities, 2(X) — List of the UniTersities of Germany, 204 — Medical Faculty, 
206— Legal Faculty, 207— Courta of Prussia, 209— Capital Pucishments, 214 
— Goyemment of Frusaia, 215 — Landstande, 21^ 

LETTER Xin. 

Climate of Berlin, 218 — Climate of Europe compared with that of the 

United States, 219— German Rods, '224— Mortality of Berlin, 226— Diseases 
prevalent in the Metropolis, ±Z1 — Birllu and Deaths of Prussia compared 
with those of France, 228— The Sabbath, 229— MortaUty of Berlin, 230. 

LETTER XTV. 
Union of Germany, 233— Obstacles, 236— Metternich, 3^ 

LETTER XV. 

Common Schools, 253 — 243 — Comparative Education of the People in 

Protestant and Catholic Countries, 244 — Seminaries for the Education of 
bchoohnauters, 247 — importance of introducing them into the United States. 

LETTER XVL 

Departure from Berlin, 2.55 — Carousals of the Burschen, 256 — Burschen 
Songs, 257 — Wittenbcrfif, 2,^9 — Luther and Melanchthon, 280 — Professor 
Haii&ner, 263 — Professor S-hleusner, 2G5. 

LETTER XVII. 

Halle University, 267— The City, 268— Professor Gcsenius, 269— Castle of 

Ludwig der Sprmger, 273— Uoyal Monopolies, 274 — The Chase, 275 

Orpiian Asylum, 277. 

LETTER XVm. 

Sects, 281 — Mennonites, 282— Catholics, 284 — Reformed Church, 2B4 

Lutheran Church, 285— Union of the Reformed and Lutheran Churches, 304— 
Opposition to the Liturgy, 305 — Religious Establishments, 308. 
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Professor Hermann, 3.i7 — Saxony the Battle Ground of Germany, 33&— 
Diriaion of Saxony, 341 — Freedom of Saxony, 343 — lUctriction of th« 
PreM,344. 

LETTER XX. 

Dresden, 3-40 — Italian and German Sky and Atmosphere, 349 — Monument 
of Moreau, iiiJ — RuBtkammer, 364 — Grune Gawolbe, iiiio — The King, 3afi 
— Religious Controversy, 358 — Library of Dresden, 369— Tieck» 361 — 
Tied^, 364— Sympathy for tha Greeks, 365. 

LETTER XXL 

Galleries of Europe, 367 — Gallery of Dresden, 369 — Saxon Switzerlandt 
S72— Basiey, 374— Kiihstall, 375— Craiy Saxon, 377— Brobische Thor, 377— 
Old Soldier, 378— Fortress of Konigstein 380— Lunatic Asylum of Pima, 3lIU 

LETTER XXIL 
Gymnasia of Germany, 283. 

LETTER XXin. 

State of Relig^ion in Northern Germany after the Reformation, 595— 
Influence of Spcner, 396 — Franke, 3915 — Ronsdorfian Sect, 401 — Influence of 
Frederick the Great, 402 — Kant's Philosophy, 40J — Fichle's Philosophy, 405 — 
Philosophy of Jacobi and Schelling, 406 — Influence of these Systems, 407— 
Study of Criticism, 408 — Scepticism of the Clergy, 411 — Rationalistii and 
Supernatural ists, 412 — Causes of the Decrease of Scepticism at the present 
Time, 413 — EtTectJi of Royal Patronage, 418 — Theological Professors, 419 — 
Creeds of the Neolotrists, 4'20 — Creeds of the Orthodox, 421 — Character of the 
Orthodox, 423 — Style of Preaching, 424. 
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428— Charles Augustus, 429— Goethe, 42SL 
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